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Tfii: KtlitoJ' lias to make a very sincoro apology to the 
piihlic for tlu' late appoaraiico of the last two iinnibors of tlio 
I'fnl.'^fic lli’r'u’V'. Cootiniiuil ami distrossinij illuoss is one of the 
oiiis(‘s of delay. As tlu3 Kdilor himself has to writo almost the 
of the lu'vic'iL' ho was incapacitatcil for a long time to 
iliroiii^h thi3 iu'C(;.ssary amount of work. Besides the ])ecnniary 
posiiioii of the Revli'V’ has been anything but a satfactory one. 
A [Hirely ieJi]gio\is jieriodical does not seem to be a vvant among 
tbe geneial puldic of India at llio present moment. Hence the 
jRth-onao’o exf)ected has not been (“vionded to the Tlte’iatic 
ijii<i ii(>rly li(‘ciei>\ 'J'lie Editor therefore has no other choice 
llian to bring out togo^thcr tlio two arrear numbers fur August 
and O(;lobor of the last year, and ce.asc* to receive any snhsciip- 
tnai.s Jor the year that has begun, lint thongli th(3 somcwliat 
ambitious project of a Tluisf’ui Quarterly Reviriv is for the 
])iesent suspendcid, tlie old Theistio Annual will continue 
to a{)pear as usmd. This publication, started ten years ago, 
was suhsotpiently developed into a (puiiterly edition, and now 
that, this hitter devidopmcnt is abaiuloued, we revert to our 
01 ‘iginal plan of issuing a A anitu// at the heginning* of 

each vear. VVe do not say that we altogi'ther give u]) tbe idea of 
r( 3 viving tbe project of a (piarterly puhlicaiion. But we tbink 
it is impossible for oue person to cany it on fur the prc'sent, 
witliout adequate Utcraiy help and public‘support. Our heartfelt 
gratitude is however due to tbe tlieistic friends,and especially to 
l)r. A. D. Tyssen of Bondou, for tho literary assistance wo have 
from time to time received. To those of our subscribers who luivo 
])atronized the Theistk Quarterly Rct'iew wo have to make the 
request that they continue to extend their patronage to their 
old acquaintance the TJieislic AniiLUil which for a time received 
fin exjiansion^^ perhaps somewhat premature, and which 
henceforward i^imes its original form and functions. Ah 
the publication of the last two numbers of tlie Revirv? takes [ilnco 
so late as January, they will servo as the A un ual for the present 
year, a«d there will not be a separate publication of the 
latter for the year 1881. 




THE PROSPECTS OF THEISM IN UPPER INDIA. 


Tlio proposition, pcrliaps, scarcely admits of a controversy 
tiiat *bi;toio an individual or a community is cupalde of receiv¬ 
ing new irutlis, a certain iimonnr <>f preliminary niGiital pre- 
pciralii)n is ossentisl. The minds of people as unquestionably 
repit.-senfc the cuUuie of tiio past as lliey rctlect llie progress 
<jf tile present 'I'liero is, on the one liaml, an historical con¬ 
tinuity win'ch cannot be ea.'^ily distiiri>ed; and, on tlio other, 
a eouTornporaneons living foiei*. which it is drlHcuit to ignore. 
Moiicrn philo'^ophei.'j aUirni ili.it men of one generation are 
■merely'' llie piodiici of generations wliieh have gone b3^ With¬ 
out, however, aecopiing tlio ps\cliological accinaey of the 
itpinion, we esu safely atiirin that the iailucnces, associations, 
and suiroundings of an ago are, to a considerable extent, the 
product,s of its antecedent coiulilion.s, and there is, thus, a sort 
of uatund .‘iftiuity between one age and another, whicii irre- 
sistably draws the one towards the other in an invi.sible but 
real union, 'rnie, the transmitted force is modified and even 
rendered partially inoperative by the action of the living force > 
but it is not, without a deaiilv stniggle between the ponderous 
elements of conservatism and the liery impulses of progress 
that the latter can assert a mastery over the former. The laws 
of eternal progress are inviolable, and no one can suppress 
them; but they are not capricious and can only extend their 
domain by an intelligent and beneficent method—a method 
which would reveal the intelligence and beneficence of their 
Divine Author himself. It is for these rea.sons that we find 
the revelation of a great truth to the world, is preceded by a 
long, laborious, and painful course of national training. Tho 
national mind advances by gradual progression and established 
rules of developement to higher and higher stages, and not till 
it arrives at a definite point that the reception of new truths 
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or the acceptance of new ideas, adapted to its state, is favored 
hy it. The forces which impel this progression and develop¬ 
ment are numerous and to the extent they are made to con¬ 
verged on the real needs and aspirations of a nation, they 
accelerate its progress. The laws and forces of which we 
speak are not the products of human intellect; they cannot be 
discovered by deep study or laborious research; tliey are not 
shaped or modified by the will of man; bat they are the 
methods of God's action and proviikncr ^vhich are conceived 
and realized in the mental and moral ? ■ - lousness of human¬ 

ity. And to the fact of this conscious: ■ ^ the teachings and 
lives of great men in all ages and amoi , all nations bear of 
all others the most explicit and emphatic testimony. Enter¬ 
taining these views of national progress and the directions lo 
which it is subject, we proceed to consider whether or no tho 
people of Upper India have so far advanced as to justify tho 
hope that the simple but doep ti-uths of Theism will find 
acceptance with them. 

The general mental and moral conditions of tho Hindustanis 
is, probably, neither much lower, nor, certainly, higher than 
that of the people of other provinces; but their part of tho 
country was once the scene of all the noble, manly, and heroic 
achievements of which the Hindu race can be proud. Of reli¬ 
gion, philosophy, literature, art, politics and war Hindustan 
proper was at one time the renowned seat. There is nothing 
glorious in Hinduism nor honorable in Hindu life which was 
not exemplified in the early history of the place. But it was 
in the pre-historic age that Hindustanis were eminent for 
valour and learning. A succession of political revolutions has 
gradually displaced them from the exalted position which they 
once occupied in the estimation of the nation at large, and 
they now resemble those descendants of poor aristocratic 
families, who have simply the deportment, but neither the 
virtues nor the wealth of their ancestors. The principle of 
heriditary transmission of genius has in their case, al least, 
lost its vitality in the abyss of time. *Yet the temper of the 
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people has retained to some extent the influence of the past. 
Of a)] the races in India tlie Hindustanis are, next to the 
Madrasis, the most con^rvative in their religious and social life. 
The organizations of caste still maintain the coherence and 
solemnity which they did centuries ago; the social customs 
and ceivmouies instituted in times immemorial are still observ¬ 
ed with a rigidity which neither age nor revolutions have been 
aide cornjdotely to slacken ; and even the material and mecha¬ 
nical comforts and appliaiices of life have undergone not tlie 
slightest change. Tire minds of the people have, thus, become 
essentially archaic; their intollectual life is the cold reproduc¬ 
tion of the lifelesvs teachings of their elders, and. tlicir religion 
and morality are the automatic repioscillations of a stereotyped 
code. In short the national lito in ail its departments is ebbing 
away. All this stagnation has, however, made the people stea¬ 
dy, patient, and reliable. In stamina and force of character 
few races in India can c.\cel them; but these are the universal 
redeeming features of conservatism. 

• 

A people so immobile, so unsusceptable, and so paralysed, 
cannot, in the very nature of things, be awakened to a sense of 
its duties and responsibilities, so easily as one would wish ; 
but they cannot sleep long in the bed of easy, smooth, and com¬ 
fortable conservatism. The physical, intellectual, and political 
forces now at woi^k around Ibliein must make themselves felt. 
7'he arts of civilized government and the influences of a 
superior civilization mu.st move them. Time, the present rule 
is not so ilemonstrative and despot ic as- that of the Mahome- 
dans, but its moral force is admittedly ten times more power¬ 
ful than that which preceded it; and it is precisely the 
peaceful and progre,'>sive chararcter of British rule which rea¬ 
ders it the most lelliog upon the natioua) mind, and insinuates 
itself into the inmost recc.sses of the national heart. By far 
the most poteut engine of this moral conejuest is education. 
Its effects have been felt in Bengal and Bombay, and to some 
extent^ in the Panjab ; but Upper India has had as yet only a 
superficial influence of education. Of the seventy-six and a 
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half millions of Hindus in Upper India, only 3,20,712 male 
adults could road or write or were niifler instrnctiotj at the 
time the last censiu was taken, in 1872, or d'G per cent. ; 
85,969 young men above the age of 12 or 3*6 per cent, were 
attending schools; and 62,507 boys l)clow the age of 12 or 1*3 
per cent, were being taught. The perceiitago.s of men who 
could read or write among the Mahomedans were still snvdier* 
they being 4'5 for irnde adults exceeding 20 yeans, 3'0 for boys 
above, and I'll below the age ot 12. In the long list of Uni¬ 
versity Graduates we can only trace 13 Masters of Art and 68 
Bachelors of Art, who have received these academic distinc¬ 
tions among the Hindustani students of North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh. Of course we do not take into account 
Sanskrit and Persian scholars, of wliom thero are many dis¬ 
tinguished men in Upper India, because the.sc languages are 
not progressive, if not actually dead, and because the spirit 
which they conserve is not., at least, a recognized f.ictor in the 
social and moral advancement of the people. So far, there¬ 
fore, as Englisn education is concerne'd the people of Upper 
India arc still inucii ba.ckward, and those who have lecvived 
its blessing have not vet imbibed the higher nolion.s and ideas 
of life and its purposes, with which English philosophy and 
literature are so replete. Some of ihem, indeed, .show a com¬ 
mendable acquaintance with the Bughsh language, but very few 
have been able to enter into its spirit oi to assimilate its high 
standard of ethics. Such being the condition of the educated 
classes, the general ignorance, superstiiions, and prejudices of 
the people arc not a matter of surprise. 

But it might be asked why we attach so much importance 
to education in considering the prospects of theism among a 
people. Education such as ba.s hitherto been imparted in the 
Schools and Colleges of this country is certainly not calculated 
to foster that .spirit of enquiry after truth and to create that 
hunger and thirst after salvation without which the need of a 
religion is not felt. The spiritual and moral claims of‘theism 
upon the acceptance of a man cannot be advanced by educa- 
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tion in the popular sense of the word, but its theoloj^y and ^ 
philosoph}'' cannot be cornproheuded without some culture of 
the ijiteilect. Moreover, its simple, pure, and elevated concep¬ 
tions of the Divine Person ; iU denial of incarnation, hero- 
worship, book-rovnlation, and other grosser ideas of 
f nth ; and, above all, its harmony with the dispensations 
tuid • prophets of otlier ages and nations,— not to speak 
of its agreement with science and philosophy,—cannot be 
realized by any person without some knowledge of these 
subjects. The Hindoos* will readily assent to the spirit of 
thcistic devotion and worship, to the cardinal principles of 
morality, and to the hopes and aspirations of an immortal life, 
inculcated hy theism. Tire touching simplicity and sweetness 
of Thcistic service are sure to draw the hoarls of men and 
women tow'ards it. But its theology and philosophy, and its 
principles of social equality and progress* will not perhaps bo 
so readily accepted. The popular mind, true to its past culture, 
seeks for something rnysterioua and supernatural in religion;and 
cannot understand thr^ method and sequence or law of its sym¬ 
metrical opm'ations. The exegesis of tlicism, its first princi¬ 
ples and Its doctrines, cannot, imlced, bo expected to be grasped 
by uneducated men ; in fact, comparatively very few professed 
Brnhmoa have accurate conceptions of the philo.sophy of their 
religion. But this is not a matter of surprise. The doctrinal 
purity of every leiigion in the world is only maintained by 
the edncalcd fow among its followers, bin the piety and mora¬ 
lity of it are honored and practised by all classes of its votaries, 
notalily perhaps by the unlettered. 

Theology and philosophy do not, however, represent all the 
phases of ladigiou. To the intellectual they may bo all impor¬ 
tant, but to the untutored, unsophistical, but sincere and 
earncvSt souls tliey are quite uninteresting. The deep impulses 
and longings of the human heart for purity and peace, hope 
and joy, cannot be satisfied by the dry hu.sks of polemics. 
The human soul needs a resting place in the midst of the cares 
anxieties, trials, and miseiies of life. It requires strength to 
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overcome temptation^ and to conquer sin. To all men, there¬ 
fore, the spiritual and moral aspects of religion arc indis¬ 
pensable, but, to a f^o only its pliilosophy. Wore it otherwise, 
no religion eould have been believed in and followed by the 
unlettered masses of mankind. Faith, hope and charity are 
subjects of common aspiration ; and trust, resignation, light- 
eousness and meekness can be cultivated by the le;i«t arnong. 
mankiuJ, Erudition, scliiolarship and other mental acoompliari- 
nients are certainly iiecc.ssary to unravel the intricacies of 
theology, the subtleties of philosophy ynd the coinplexitios of 
metaphysics ; hut to acipiiro the love of God and the love of man, 
to attain to the blessed state of sanctification of the mind, heart 
and will, to iirulerstand the deep-and solemn relations botwceii 
human and Divine Soul, and to apprehend the destiny of 
life, and above all the inysteiy of d<'ath, the faint and flicker¬ 
ing light of human intellect and reason is altogether insuffi¬ 
cient. These sublime realities are only revealeil to the eye of 
faith by tlic holy spirit of God; and to the ignorant, the 
poor, and the lowly, this revelation is communicated in as full a 
measure as to any other man. In the plenitude of His love^ 
wisdom and providence, God Almighty vouch.safes this saving 
revelation to all His cliildren, not in recognition of their indivi¬ 
dual merit or position, but because He wills to do so for the 
eternal good of the worhl. Thus he who sincerely and earne.stly 
seeks this revelation in prayer gets it. This gift Is the blessed 
heritage of every man and wonoan, be he or she educated or 
uneducated, rich or poor, high or low. Tlieism more than any 
other religion in the world teaches this truth with a force and 
directness vvliich constitutes its di.stinguishing feature ; and 
herein lies the explanation that though its theology and doc¬ 
trines are highly philosophical and scientific, its spirituality 
and morality are subjects of universal caltui*e. And so perhaps 
it is the case, to a great extent, with all systems of faith in the 
world. 

The question for consideration, then, is how far the*temper 
and character of the people of Upper India are adapted to the 
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acceptance of the essential principles nf theism, awl if there are 
any obstacles in its way. By far the vast majority of the people 
are Hindns and we shall deal with them. The genius of Hin¬ 
duism is pre-eminently spiritual, Imt its conceptions are un¬ 
doubtedly on the one hand pantheistic and on the other anthro¬ 
pomorphic. Whatever might have been the character of* the 
faith which people in tlie Vedic period believed in, the present 
theory of Hindu religion oscillates betwhon pantheism and 
incarnation. The leaniod Hindus,— the pundits and profes¬ 
sors of the national faith—are mostly pantheists ; and the 
others are believers in Avatars. The institution of caste has, 
further, an absolute and firm hold upon tlie people. The 
devotional exercises and practical morality of the Theists, as 
wo have alroach^ observed, will he honored and appreciated by 
the Hindustoiiis, and that this should be done is a matter 
which is established by historical precedents. The temper of 
the people is religious. Notwithstanding differences of opinion 
they honor saints and good men ot all religions. A Mahoine- 
dan fakeer would boas much respected for his piety and holiness, 
as a Hindu Sanya-^i. The people are susceptible of religious 
influences. Wherever words of faith and purity arc preached 
they hear thorn with devout attention, and are often moved by 
them. Tho Hindus, no doubt, recognize, if they cannot 
always imitate, moral excellence. Thus in temper and charac¬ 
ter the Hindus cannot bo opposed to tho devotion and ethics 
of the Thei.stic church. And theism being many-sided, its 
particular aspect will bo appreciated by each of the grand sects 
of Hinduism—the Shaivas, Shaktas, and Vaislinava.s, for it 
•combines the essential piinciples of these into its faith. Again, 
in practical bcnovolence all are agreed. What, then^are the 
apparent difficulties in the way of the propagation of theism 
in Upper India? The pantheism of tho learned, the belief in 
incarnation among the masses, and the caste system of the 
entire people. 

Upiiur India has been the theatre of many a religious revi¬ 
val for the last seven centuries. The great schismatic move- 
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ment against Vnisnavism was undoubtedly the one manscu- 
rated by Ramanuj in the year 1150 A.D. His great disciple 
Kamanand appeared on the stage with greater energy than hia 
teacher in the year 1850. I'hen followed a host of reliyi- 
ous reformers aruong whom Kfilur, the wtiaver, Asanaud, Rai- 
dass the Clmitjar, Sena the barber, Dhuma, the Jat, Pipa, the 
Rajput, also the poets Suulass and Tulsidass, woie more or less 
distinguished. The most reinaikabhi among tlu'so was Kaluio 
who was born in Omlh in 1470 and preaclie<l with enthu¬ 
siasm and Riicces.s against caste and idolatry. The Sadhs and 
Sadhus, who like the >ianakpanthis and Kaliirjnintliis, hold 
Unitarian doctrines, foriueil a seci of advanced Hindus, under 
the leader Birbhan about the year UioB A.D. They possess an 
excellent code of ethics, and nurnher, in the province of Oudh 
alone, no less than t6u thousand souls. 4’heii thcie are the 
Satnaniis who started with a belief in the innty of the (lodhead, 
but nowadmit the incarnation of God. The indnence of all these 
religious reforms was no doubt to purify the grosser conc<.*ptions 
of religion entertained by the generality of , Hindus and to 
elevate to a certain extent their morals ; but it is a ciiiioua 
fact that gr.adually these .sects are gravitating towards lhat 
massive system of f.iilh, to prote.st against which, in one form or 
other, they were called into existmice. The faith of these 
sects has now been separated from their practice, which last, 
so far as ordinary followers (Grihasts) are concerned, is now 
regulated by the parent religion. The ascetics among these 
sects, those who have renounced the woild and are generally 
leading the life of mendicants, of course, abjure orthodox 
Hindu ceremonies and customs^ but they form a class among 
ihemselyes, and do not influence the belief and acts of the 
laity. There is no doubt the gigantic system of caste and its 
widespread ramifications, coupled with the facts that the aims 
of the reform parties‘were not suflS.cieatly far-reaching, have 
destroyed the individuality of these sects. Their fate, how¬ 
ever, is a serious problem for the solutiou of all earnest i^eforra- 
ers, and is a fact which should be note] by those who would di- 
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vest Theism of its catholic character, and would, in order to 
make it acceptable to the Hindus, mutilate, Hinduize it. 

But theism has no reason to despair. Its principles and 
teacliings are too catholic and distinctive to admit of its ab¬ 
sorption into Hinduism. Its uncompromising charaq^ter is un¬ 
mistakable* Its sympathies lie not exclusively either with 
the Hindus, the Maliomedans, the Budhista, or the Christians. 
It is hostile to none. It honors the prophets and accepts 
the truth of every religion, and includes them in its own 
universal dispensation. It beholds each system of faith 
in the world as a link in the chain of Divine Providence, and, 
therefore, an indispensible part in the plan of human redemp¬ 
tion. Ill short it occupies such an unsectarian position among 
the various religions that its very universality is the strongest 
lever for drawing all other systems towards it. With all that 
is traditional, local and accidental in other religions, it may not 
agree, but their essence will he found in it. There will be thus 
no system or sect which can reasonably draw away from The¬ 
ism, for its liighest truths will be found conserved in it. 

Lot 118 however consider whether or no the difficulties in the 
way of propagating Theism alluded to above, viz., Pantheism, 
Incarnation, and Caste arc such as cannot be overcome. 
Pantheism is not so much an article of faith as a watchword 
of theological contention with the learned Hindus. The theo. 
logical sequence of its teaching is a sort of spiritual and 
ethical nihilism, and its spirit is opposed to the practical 
faith and lives of the people. Its influence on the popu¬ 
lar religion is more of a negative than positive character, and 
it finds, therefore, no recognized place in the Hindu creed. To 
some extent, however, pantheism accounts for the religious 
scepticism of thoso who are versed in the literature of th^ 
Vedas, and iu tho doctrines of some schools of Hindu philoso¬ 
phy. But these men bear almost an infitessimal proportion to 
tho mass of the people. The rationalistic teachings of these 
men are scarcely accepted, and thoir presence cannot, certainly^ 
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be an obstacle to the propagation of a faith, which appeals to 
the souls and liearts of mon and suggests experiments, in life 
to test its varieties. Moreover, the pantheists- themselves 
while holding adverse opinions, conform to the practices and 
rites of the national religion; and thus their subtle and meta¬ 
physical disquisitions do not create the slightest inflneoco on 
the practical life of the Hindus. The truth is, an intelkictnal 
creed cannot supply the needs of the human soul, and it must 
naturally turn to something which can. Next comes the belief 
in the incarnation of God. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
Hindu idea of incarnation does not preclude the possibility of 
the Supreme God being realized in truth and spirit. The 
worship of incarnations of the Divine Person is according to 
Hindu belief, a preparatory step towards the realization of the 
Great Spirit. It is a means to an end, bat not the end itself. 
The necessity of this worship is sought to be established by 
the assertion that the ignorant and the unregenerato cannot 
comprehend the Great God, without devotion (Sadhun) which 
must be graduated according to the mental state of each per¬ 
son. The worship ot the visible representations of the various 
incarnations of God, which comprise the Hindu patheon, is 
considered by the orthodox as indispensable aids to the human 
mind in comprehending and realizing the reality of the invi- 
eible Supreme Deity. They hold that by this process the mind 
is purified and disciplined, and ultimately becomes capable of 
apprehending the ParvuaUrmn. To attain to the knowledge of 
God, Brahmagyan^ is the destiny of every soul, but so long as 
that soul does not curb its passions, and by worship, ceremonies, 
and sacrificial rites prepare itself for higher forms of devotion, 
it cannot be successful. Thus not only faith in PoA'a Brahma 
is cherished, but its attainment is considered as the highest 
destiny of man. The teachings of modern theism in this res¬ 
pect cannot, therefore, be considered as hostile to the highest 
spirit of Hinduism. The difference between the orthodox 
Hindu and the Theist is essentially in the method, and^not the 
object of faith. In numerous instances we have wit- 
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ncssed the most orthodox Hindus devoutly joining the services 
and Sanidrtans of the Bralimo Somaj, In fact no religious 
man of,-any country can find anything objectionable in these 
services. Tlie adoration, meditation, and exposition of God 
and His attributes and the offering of prayers, in truth and 
spirit, must b(3 acceptable to all but fanatics and sceptics. The 
last ^oint to discuss in connection with the apparent difficul¬ 
ties in the dissemination of theism in Upper India is the caste 
system. There is no disguising the fact that in dealing with 
this <|uestiou the Brahmo Somaj is most uncompromising; it 
does not tolerate any invidious distinction of birth or profes¬ 
sion; and far less encourages the social and moral evils of 
which the present caste system is the prolific source. But it is 
only reasonable to suppose that iu the present state of its his¬ 
tory, the Brahrao Somaj cannot feel itself competent to decide 
on the merits of caste as a social institution. That some sort 
of distinction between the various grades in the social order 
has always existed in the world admits of no doubt; and that 
the wealth, culture, and personal merit—and may be distin* 
guished lineage—of a member of society will always determine 
his position, seems equally certain. As a religious body the 
Brahrno Somaj cannot, of course, countenance the Hindu caste 
system, which regulates the place of men according to the 
heridity of profession, without any regard to personal fitness ;; 
condemns a man to perpetual degradation in society because 
the accident of birth has placed him in that condition.; accords 
the respect, j.ustly due to the father, to the son who does not 
deserve it and thus discourages true merit and virtue; and, 
above all, paralyses the natural growth of mental and moral 
faculties of men by artificial and forced adoption of callings 
and pursuits ill-adapted to them. But as a social organization 
the Brahrno Somaj has not yet declared a definite' policy in the* 
matter of caste, beyond that it acknowledges none. In wHat 
form the different gradations of society will exist in the 
Brahino Somaj it is difficult to predict just at present; but its 
present social polity is radically opposed to the popular concept 
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tions of caste. But Hindu caste is an elastic institution; its 
chief binding forces now seem to be the prohibition of marriages 
between people of different castes, and the abstention from 
food prepared by men of other cnstes. Many heretical 
sects who at one time destroyed the integrity of the system 
now form a part of it. With judicious toleration therefore in 
these matters, the Brahmo Somaj by its intrinsic spiritual and 
moral force can draw into its fold oven orthodox Hindus. 
Once the hearts of men are converted to faith, their assent to 
social principles and practices which are the logical outcome 
of that faith—will be gradually gained. 

The prospects of theism are, at any rate, not so cheerless as 
appearances would lead one to suppose. While on the one 
hand a new religion would find obstacles offered by the old 
traditions, ideas, and practices of the people to whom it is 
preached, on the other, it would evoke discussion and enquiry 
after truth, create healthy struggle between the old and and new, 
and cause a revival of dormant faith and feeling. The indif¬ 
ference of the people would be soon followed by their interest. 
Opposition would succumb to enthusiasm. And the conquest 
of truth would be finally assured. There is no doubt that 
truth has its own irresistible force of attraction. But it is not 
BO successful in its mission as when it is presented in accept¬ 
able and congenial methods, and by agents who can bear in 
their lives unquestionable testimony of its worth. The pro¬ 
blem as to the form in which theism should be presented to the 
Hindustanis is not easy of solution. The form with which 
the national mind has been familiarized for centuries is not 
unobjectionable; on the contrary, it is associated with such 
ideas as are repugnant to the true spirit and genius of theism. 
But that form has its redeeming features, and its acknow¬ 
ledged excellence in some respects. Hinduism contains in 
its spiritual and ethical aspects two important elements, that 
of devotion and charity. The devotion includes adoration 
and meditation of the object of worship, but prayer *in the 
trne sense of the word does not find a place in the daily Puja 
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of the Hindu. Prayer lor material blessings, such as wealth, 
honor, and health are offered. The purest form of prayer is, 
perhaps, the one contained in the Gaitri, but it can be only 
used by the Brahmins. The Shaivas and Sahtas evince a 
great lack of devotional culture; the devotees among them 
observe scrupulously the ceremonial parts of their respective 
creeds, and attach just importance to the virtue of self-con- 
quest—the subjection of animalism and passions. In devo¬ 
tional fervour, religious enthusiasm, meekness and humility, if 
not in moral purity, the Vctislinavas are most prominent. la 
short, the first two soots practice the knowledge, and the last 
the love of God. The former consider Oyan and the latter 
Bhahti as the great object of life to attain. Happily the ad¬ 
vanced theism of India harmonises these two aspects of reli¬ 
gion in its teachings, and thus meets the aspirations of 
both sects. Practical benevolence is the characteristic of the 
Hindus, and is confined to no particular sect. And theism in¬ 
culcates the highest form of humanitarianism. In charity they 
are, therefore, of one mind. Experience has conclusively 
shown that all devout Hindus appreciate and admire the devo¬ 
tion and philanthropy of the Brahmo Somaj. Hundreds and 
thousands who hear the solemn and sweet services of the 
Somaj arc greatly edified, touched, and moved. The particular 
modes of spiritual culture (Sadhan) adopted by the advanced 
Brahmos elicit the lively approval of Hindus. There is 
thus an agreement between the Hindus and Brahmos in more 
than one essential point of faith and practice. Nor can the 
Mahomedans withhold their assent from some aspects of Brah- 
mic theology and faith. The presentation of theism, there¬ 
fore, in its present developed form, cannot be unacceptable to 
the people. Such differences in matters of secondary import¬ 
ance as exist are reconcileable in time. As to the agencies 
necessary for the propagation of theism, men of sound piety,, 
high moral character, and deep and earnest solicitude fot the 
regeneration of the people, are alone competent for the suocea- 
ful carrying out of this sacred mission. They oiust be ever 
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Ycady to obey the calls of humanity, A general knowledge of 
the scriptures of the country, and a tolerable acquaintance with 
the language of the people would be also necessary. But 
where can such men be found ? The Missionaries of the Brali- 
mo Somaj can alone supply them from their body. It is tlioy 
who have devoted their lives to the practice of the faith they 
profess, and they are, therefore, presumably the most iitled 
for the work. But, unfortunately their time aiid energies are 
far too exclusively devoted to Bengal. True, they pay occa- 
sionjilly flying visits to Upper India, but they must make it 
their land of adoption, and cast in their lot with the people if 
they wish to serve and elevate them. They answer, it may be 
said without exaggeration, to some extent, the ideal of a natural 
preacher. Unworldly and poor, they have adopted religion as 
the vocation of their lives. Such examples would, in the hands 
of God, be powerful engines of conversion. The prospects are 
hopeful and the field is wide, but the laborers are few. 
May the Lord raise and increase them. 


u. a s. 



DJVINK PERSONALITY. 


A chief doctrine of the Rralimo Somaj in theso days is tho 
personality of God. Paith in this doctrino necessitates a radi¬ 
cal change in life and conduct, and in the view and reception 
of truth. Most persons believe God to bo a personal being, and 
still cannot think that Tie lias anything to do with the mean and 
small details of a religions body, and far loss with those of an in¬ 
dividual man’s life. One may not feel unwilling to believe that tho 
Divine Being is, that He lives, loves, has a will, has a chametor ; 
but whore Ho lives, how He lives, loves, and wills, wliether He live.s 
in every object wc sec, in everything that happens, regnlateS tho 
thought, life, and doctrine of a small religious denomination like 
tho Brahrao Somaj, shapes and presides over its transactions, prin¬ 
ciples, teachings, services, kikes charge of each of its members in all 
the various mine tie of his daily life, is more than what people caro 
to tliink of. Jt is so very much against the spirit of tho ago, 
the usages of society, the practices of religious bodies, the precepts 
of churches, and the inclinations of the * heart, that men do not 
venture to run into such a novel course of reflection, and dismiss 
the idea with a polite indifference, if not with a sceptical sneer. 
Yet the Brahmo vSomaj has deliberately undertaken tho somewhat 
serious re.spousibility of viewing the personality of the Divine 
Being as manifested in everything, every event, every truth, every 
transaction, every phase, impulse, development, and responsibility 
of the theistic church, and those who are called upon to servo it. 
A personal, living, active God, a Character, a Guido, a Guardian, a 
President, is believed to rule over the Brahmo Somaj, and hence it 
has never elected a formal president to gnide its affairs. Such 
a bold and novel view of Piuvidence may bo a source of danger. 
It may lead to extravagances of speech, conception, and deed with 
which tho history of religions is replete. And it will perhaps 
occur to some that such extravagances hirve already begun in tho 
Bralinrt> Somaj. All profound reverence for the infinity and 
unchangeablenoss of Diyine attributos and nature gives place to a 
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miserable caricature of hnman relations disguised and exaggerated 
by unmeaning phraseology. The conception of Divine presence 
and personality as familiarized in all the petty and undignified affairs 
of private life, the mean little quarrels of a denomination, and of 
individuals who have done anything but reached the stage of* ideal 
progress, is apt to degenerate into a depth of blasphemy, and in¬ 
curable profanity, from which the mind recoils with natural horror. 
And wo believe this feeling lies at the root of the antagonism that 
has been shown by some friends against a number of our devotional 
utterances, doctrinal developments, and practical proceedings. We 
shall take up this point for consideration as we proceed. But one fact 
cannot be too well borne in mind by religious thinkers. Human 
religion has ocillated between two extremes of personal attitude 
towards the action of Divine personality. One of those is irreve¬ 
rence and cant, just referred to, and the other is a false, cold, dis¬ 
tant reverence which discharges providence from the direction of 
all personal life, and relegates man’s conduct to the rule of that 
carnality and worldliness, or at best to that cold conventional 
morality to be protected from which so many formal and senti¬ 
mental prayers are daily offered. This evil, the magnitude of 
which cannot bo too forcibly pointed out, is entirely lost sight 
of by the religious world. Hollow solemnities, osthetic forms, 
and sonorous phrases aro prescribed to mark the attitude in 
which man should approach the footstool of the Eternal, pos¬ 
tures and genuflexions are abundantly practised, tlie cathe¬ 
dral life of the devotee is imposing in the extreme, but the 
unapproachable Presence is locked up iu the shrine when tho 
worshipper retires to the daily avocations and trials of actual 
existence. The mind retains perhaps a faint aroma of the incense 
and glory shed around it in the temple, but has nothing but poor 
prudence, and withered conventionalism to keep it company in 
the heat and crowd of the world. The divine Personality is choked 
in doctrines and rituals, in choruses and solemnities, which are 
far removed and exceedingly unlike <he vulgar and perplexing trifles 
of life. The ordinary half-hearted recognition of Divine person¬ 
ality, which interposes such an immense and insurmountable dis¬ 
tance between a ruling Providence and mau’s actual life, is ineffec¬ 
tual to produce any real influence towards the formation of charac- 
racter. It is in fact covert unbelief in Providence. We gain 
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tvotKin}? by bolding as an article of religious philosophy the doc* 
trine of divine personality. And between the evil of profane 
familiarity with divine presence and providence on the on© hand, 
and the evil of cold agnostic formalism in our relations with a 
living and present Giod on the other hand, we do not know which 
is most to condemn. From what has been said above some may 
be led to infer that we direct our strictures only to the mpressiont 
n!Sed towards the Supreme Being in worship and on other occa-* 
sions. We mean to critioiae the spii'it, the attitude of the mind 
so to say, Devoiional language forms tho subject of criticlam only 
as an index to the spirit. We can neither honor tho Infinite by 
very elaborate and high-sounding phrases, nor need there be any 
fear of dishonoring him if w'e approach his unspeakable presence 
with such artless simple words, provided they be true, as form tho 
heart's secret vernacular. On the contrary we feel that the ordi¬ 
nary use of correct esthetic phraseology, and tKeolc>gical platitudes 
which so seldom go to meet the real difficnlties of sin apd tempta¬ 
tion, is much more truly offensive to the all-witncssing Majesty of 
Heaven than the homely language that flows from the heart out¬ 
right, and is ignorant of the policies and properties of the world. 

The language and expressions in which men set forth their con¬ 
victions thei'efoj'e do not make mnch difference. The spirit in 
which language is used is all iu all. Mere thoughtfulness, 
however eccentiic and unpalatable is easily tolerated, nay it 
gains the reputation of being original. Sentimentality, however 
unusual, obscure or striking, is also allowed, and would get 
praised as so much poetiy, though much of the “ poetry” is not 
understood. But direidly you talk as ono who has real faith in 
anything, you arc set down to be a dangerous man, if not a madman. 
The world cannot bear that- any man should learn directly from 
God—his purposes and will, and speak as one who has authority 
to speak. If you make the intellect your authority men do not find 
fault wilh you. If your imaginations and feelings be your authd-^ 
rity, still men would not blame you, but on the contrary praise 
you, and accept your utterances with readiness. But as i^oh as 
you say that you have the voice and sanction of Providence in, 
what yfiu say, tho whole world becomes your enemy, and you are 
denounced as a blasphemer and a peace-breaker. This has baen so 
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always in tlie past, and this is jnst as much so in the preseni 
'The world can bear everything, even it can hear sin, hut it cannc 
bear the language of genuine faith and inspiration. Men hav 
preferred not to be atheists, but to believe in a God whom howeve 
they would keep at a safe distance, so that their plans and pnrposei 
as prescribed by self-interest, by the taste and education they have re 
ceived from society and the schools of the world, may not be interrupt 
ed. For a long time the Brahmo Somaj conformed to this rule of rel 
gious respectability. But when faith in the dealings and counsel 
of a special Pi'ovidonce began to have firmer and deeper hold npo: 
the hearts of Brahmo leaders, and they felt that both they and thei 
movement were under the operation of a personal guidance fron 
the spirit of God, the expressions of their belief and principl 
changed, and they began to use, words and ideas that gave ofFenc 
by tbe nearness they indicated of the human and the divine. Not 
this nearness is continually increasing, and has given birth to tha 
doctrine of the New Dispensation which at present is the rulinj 
principle of all that transpires in the Brahmo Somaj of India. 



THK NEW PHRASE DISPENSATION INTERPRETED. 


In All countries and among all nations, wherever there is civi.- 
lizatron, and among whom religion has any life, there is at present 
a decided effort after some broader and more free religious culture- 
If want and effort moan a change, such change cannot be far 
distant. Convictions have enlarged and become liberated, anci¬ 
ent orthodoxies havo been unhinged, theologies uprooted, de¬ 
fiances to traditional authority have been pronounced in the 
most unmistakeable manner. Now and great aspirations have 
been awakened for a deeper union between the spirit of man and 
God, for a deeper insight into the nature, attributes, and relations of 
the two. The scientific affinities between man and the universe, Be¬ 
tween reason and faith, the moral relations of opinion and conduct, of 
private judgment and ecclesiastical authority, the unfitness of 
ideas and social arrangements, the growing taato and education of 
communities, have given rise-to questions, whose importance can¬ 
not be overrated, but whose solution is as far as ever. There is 
an upheaving spirituality at tho bottom of loose social organiza¬ 
tions which does not find adequate outlot through the constituted 
channels of public opinion, there is a mighty craving for liberty 
which spends in impetuous and incessant protests against the old 
and established orders of intellectual, moral, and religious restraint,. 
The revolutionary literature of the last quarter of a- century 
nndisguisedly attempts the overthrow of all trust and sanctity, 
and the establishment ol a mindless soulless materialism) that will 
leave man nothing bi^er than his animal nature. On the* other 
hand the desperate struggles of religions men to revive* the 
age of unreasoning faith, and exploded superstitions, premise, 
to make religion the most retrograde and demox*alizing pursuit of 
the present century. There is nothing certain, nothing stable,, no 
true progress in anything, no real advance in thought, belief, ot 
pmetioe. Unquestionably something is wanted to set these angry 
confiicis at rest, or if rest is not possible, to indicate the way in 
which tempest-tossed humanity may proceed in some hope of. ia 
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harbour. Some reconciliation is inevitable, even if that be but very 
incomplete at present. Some revival of the old order but much 
higher reasonings of agreement and consistency between convic¬ 
tions and aspii’stions on the one hand; creeds, institutions, and 
scientific systems on the other, is indispensable. Some revival of 
the old relations between theology and philosophy, between ethics 
and spirituality, between social, secolar, and ecclesiastical organi- 
aations, between faith, liberty, authority, science, between pre/phets 
and professors, is indispensable. Significantly enough every im¬ 
portant religion points to such a revival at no distant time. The 
Christian Churches cannot for ever remain so disunited and dis¬ 
similar in tendency and aim as at present. A general influx of 
light and life must bring them together some day, swallow their 
minor differences, and unite them into a wider, all-embracing pow¬ 
er that will really avail to introduce a higher and holier civilization 
into the world than is yet found. There is such profound vitality 
in Christianity still left, that it cannot bnt combine the warring ele¬ 
ments that act in opposition under its general name and influence, 
and whatever form the combination may take, and whenever it 
may happen, it will surely be characterized by a broader humanity, 
a more catholic church-organization, a more refined spirituality, a 
purer and diviner reason, a higher and more catholic morality, and 
a deeper and more genuine faith than are yet manifested by Chris¬ 
tians. Hinduism almost as plainly indicates an approaching revival 
in which the vai'ied developments of Aryan spiritualify in India, so 
seldom gathered in a large-hearted synthesis, and united into a geno' 
ral system, will present a type of religion suited to the growing 
education and national instincts of the people, and calculated to re¬ 
move the idolatry and errors of which the land is full. The con¬ 
stantly increasing attention that is being paid to Budhism in Europe 
and this country, and the increasing admiration with which thesnb- 
lime morality, and marvellous humanity of Sakya Muni are regard¬ 
ed by unprejudiced men and influential refomers, also point to a 
sure revival of Budhistic principles and practices, if not Budhistio 
faith, at no distant day. Even Mabomedanism promises a reform 
and revival. The estimates of life and character of the Arabian pro¬ 
phet have begun to be modified considerably by enlightened Maho* 
mcdanacholars, and the impartial outside public. The principles o| 
Mabomedanism will be surely recast as greater light of 
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knowlodge and humanity is thrown on them by research and medita¬ 
tion, and tile great spirit of the age which no religious community 
avoid. We may expect to look for revived and refined Mohomed- 
anisrn if only the leaders of the world’s thought and piety will be 
more jast, and take a more cordial interest in the Mafaomedan 
races of the world. Nor are such indications of revival confined 
to religion only. We fervently believe that after the pendulum 
q,f sci?i)tical and materialistic thought has swung to its utmost stretch 
of license, a reaction is sure to set in. 8ncli reactions have been. 
an;y thing bat unknown in the history of knowledge and thought. 
The present age will form uo oxcejition to other ages, and the laws 
of human progress must obey their unvarying order. After the 
rights of the physical world have been upheld and vindicated, the 
laws of the spirit shall assert themselves, and the cycles of the 
advancement of truth must once more bring in the age of spiritual 
reality and revival. And such a change, introduced not through 
bigots and sectaries, but through the agency of the pioneers of 
knowledge and philosophy shall conquer doubt and unbelief. 
Science shall subdue science, and philosophy shall subdue philosophy. 
The world is not unfamiliar with the sight of devout and reverent 
philosophers who by higher methods of observation, intellect, and 
research have dispelled the theories of the unfaithful apostles of 
false knowledge, men that in trying to he faithful to on© depart¬ 
ment of cination, have been almost deliberately blind to what is 
deepest in human nature. Tes, science and philosophy are as 
much destined to revival and reformation, as any system of reli¬ 
gion. And such a revival when it come.s will only add ton-fold to 
the force and importance of other revivals whereof faint indica¬ 
tions are found on every side. The snm of these revivals will con¬ 
stitute a nobler and more glorious age of progress than has yet 
been observed. This will be a new dispensation indeed, a veritable 
Kingdom of lleavou. But what power of human intellect and ojp- 
gauisation, what breadth of human excellence and philanthroph3r,, 
whose genius, and what combinatiou can anticipate and work out 
such an epoch of glory ? What man, what communily, nay sr^n 
what nation can by thinking and human energy bring the nniyeitnal 
exaltation of the soul, mind, and conscience ? It is only the eternal 
and infinite purposes of an all-wise Providence, it is only the miracle- 
working arm of the Almighty that can produce such inavvels. 
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The Bralimo Soraaj of India in fervent and absolute faith in that 
Providence has hitherto laboured, and in full remembrance of ita 
mission and responsibilities, devoutly believes that it stood before 
the throne of Everlasting Truth and received its share of that 
grand dispensation which shall in due time bring the reconciliation 
and revival of all dispensations of truth, in every department of 
human thought and faith, whenever and wherever given, and thus 
usher in the Kingdom of Heaven, 

The religion of the Brahmo SomaJ is called a dispeyisatimi be¬ 
cause the Brahmos have not made their religion, it was dispensed 
to them by One who at once can nnderstand human wants, and 
satisfy them from the fulness of his mercy and trnth. The reli¬ 
gion of the Bi^ahmos has been revealed to them, has been given to 
them as healing mediednes are given to the sick and dying, as 
needful and saving alms are given to the poor, and to the famished'. 
It is dispensed out of the free bounties of Heaven according to 
the sufferings and sorrows of the land where we live. It is dis¬ 
pensed according to the needs and tendencies of the ago in which 
our lots are cast. It is dispensed to us not through our intellect, 
not through our deliberations, not through our strength of motive 
or feeling, but in spite of all these things by God alone. It is 
given to the Bi*ahmo Somaj at the rarest seasons of devotional 
activity, and spiritual depth, as a divine response to our 
heart-felt prayers amidst the utmost crises of danger, want, 
and unpopularity. It is a dispensation because the religion 
of the Brahmo Somaj is a revelation and not a theology. 
At different times different religions have arisen to influence the 
destinies of mankind. These sprang from small beginnings, and 
did not create many expectations at their rise, but Providence 
brought out mighty results from the deep principles which they 
involved. The Brahmo Somaj is such an institntion. Pew, who are 
outside, know the depth and strength of faith which the Brahmo So¬ 
maj has in its own mission. It is impossible for the great religious 
public of the world to trifle with it, and hostile critics, who may be 
nambered by hundreds, and whose ability and influence are not of a 
mean order, cannot dispose of it so easily as they wish. We who 
in some sense represent the Brahmo Somaj, cannot say that our 
h^tory and our operations hare been yet very magnifleent, and that 
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x>ar leaders, missionaries, and adherents are men of the very highest 
order: but -vre can say that in our history, from the very beginning, 
the hand of a special Providence has been clearly manifest, that our 
principles and onr operations have influenced the country in which 
we live, and have elicited great response in other lands also, and 
that our leaders and missionaries have special and singular aptitude 
for the work they have undertaken. Nay more. Wo have not 
now a*^ doubt in our minds that the religion of the Brahmo Samaj 
will be the religion of India, yea of the whole world, and that those 
who really care for God, for piety, for purity, for human brotlier- 
hood, for salvation, and for eternal life, will have, in one way or 
another, Under one name or another, to accept the faith and the 
spirit that a merciful God is perpetuallly pouring into the constitu¬ 
tion of oUr church. Far be it from us to boast or speak in self- 
laudation. We simply express the fulness of our faith. If wo 
had been the authors of our own religion, if our church had been the 
result of tlie wisdom and deliberations of men, the achievement of 
the cleverest and the best in the land, we would have felt some fear 
and scruple about its destiny, about its future influence in the world ; 
but the ground on which we base our trust and hope is very dif¬ 
ferent. Our church, humble as it is, has been founded and 
organized, maintained and kept alive by the living and eternal 
providence of God. We de.serve no credit for its existence, for its 
success, for its influence, for the sympatliy and honor with which 
it is treated by some of the greatest and best in all lands. Neither 
do we deserve any discredit for the singularities, accidents, and dan» 
gers that have befallen the Somaj at times. It is the doing of Him 
who at all times has done marvellous things to draw men’s hearts 
to himself or his truth. We have seen his hand too often, and we 
have perceived his strong purposes too clearly not to bear witness to 
the great cause he has committed to our care. 'I’he religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj, though not yet complete, nay though yet at, its 
very commencement, is a divine dispensation of truth, in the samo, 
sense as other great religions of the w*orld have been. And it wUl 
be our endeavour to point out in a 8erie.s of papers, some of the prin¬ 
ciples which go to make the holy dispensation now being matnr^ 
in the Brahmo Somaj, about the ultimate destiny of which we. can¬ 
not entertain a shadow of doubt. We deliberately and after long 
thought announce as a Dispensation, as The New Dispehsaiion, 
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sent in tKe fitness of time to regenerate India, and along with India 
the whole world. We don’t honitate to do this becanse we feel 
perfectly secure we are declaring the will and the purpose of the 
Almighty, Nor is oztr faith, however strong and clear it be, that is 
OTir only gaarautee foi' making this declaration. We are prepai*ed 
to give reasons for our faith. It is not true becanse wa believe in it, 
but because it is true therefore do we believe in it. We believe in 
it because it removes our sins, wants, .sufferings; because it has re¬ 
conciled ns to all other religions dispensations} because it is reviv¬ 
ing in our church the primitive virtues of genuine faith and devo¬ 
tion} becanse science, philosophy, activity in the good of the world, 
are combined in it with personal sanctity, private self-sacrifice, 
»nd pious joy. If the declaration cannot recommend itself to the 
good and faithful by its own principles, and on its own merits, let 
it not be accepted. But if the New Dispensation of the Brahmo 
Somaj can show foundations that are independent of the mere faith 
and enthusiasm of its present adherents, let men pause and examine 
it, and if the Indwelling Spirit in these things influence their wills 
and understandings, let them accept and admit the divine claims of 
the simple theism which it proclaims. As for ourselves we only 
trust and pray that we may be enabled to set forth our experiences 
and convictions with adequate humility and firmness, that we may 
conceal nothing, exaggerate nothing, and without fear and presump¬ 
tion give such a plain honest statement as the great interests of 
divine truth demand from us. Faithful witnesses of the timth, 
honest believers in divine dealings, onr simple duty is to try to 
interpret to the world such experiences and revelations as have been 
given to us regarding the religion of the Brahmo Somaj, the future 
religiou of India, and of the world. So help us God. 

A great deal of dissatisfaction is felt at the use of the phrase 
New Dispensation. Why the religion of the Brahmo Somaj should 
be called a Dispensation we have seen, but why should it be qua-> 
Ufied as Now ? BmhmoS have been often heard to say that their 
&.ith has come down from a remote antiquity. Its great recom* 
mendatiou is that it is not new. It is the most precious and ancient 
bequest made by uncounted genetatious to an age of unreason and 
xtnspirituality. To call it new is to take away from, the re%ion of 
the Brahmo Somaj its chief and mogt popular virtue. If it is new 
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who has created it, when was it created, whom does it inciud^^ ‘ 
whom does it reject P Why should the phrase new dispensation 
adopted when it is so misunderstood and so mystifying? QueStioDh" 
such as these, and many more, rise in the minds of not a who 
on the whole aro not disinclined to do jnstice to the leadm^a of 
Brahmo Somaj of India, But snch donhtS) if not speedily nempyedV,, 
aro likely to harden into real hostility to the present progress and 
f ntnfe destiny of great movement, and lock the source of sympiv* 
tiues without which Brahmos cannot be bound into a 
brotherhood. . V. 

The religion of the Brahmo Somaj i^ called new, not hecau^ 
the truths which it embodies are new creations, and had never been 
before. Every truth is ancient, uncreate, and* existed before ddwta--' 
ham was. At various times, and by various prophets has. Eternal 
Truth sent glimpses of His nature and purposes to the world, and 
the great dispensations of religion bear testimony in the revelations 
of everlasting realities vouchsafed through them. Yet these rea* 
lities have been always presented in new lights and new spirft. 
The hearings and relations of every great truth are incalcutiddlii 
and endless. They can be apphed to infinite varieties of hunMkdj 
condition and consciousness. They are ever old and ever n^. 
Ever old in reference to the past, ever new in their application ^ 
the present and the eternsl future. Man's faith br^thed upon bjr the 
Holy Spirit flashes out with a new light and spirit amidst which the 
most ancient realities are revealed in meaningand relation hitherto un¬ 
known. Depths of life, spheres of activity and aspiration are discovert 
ed that open out new careers, and new epochs' of progress. New vital* 
ity shoots out of the old eternal foundations of religion. And though 
the most ancient of all things, truth is born, revealed, and recognised 
anew. No other word, except the word new, can be used to eztn^ ii^ 
It is the law of development applied to spiritual things. Bnd his m 
WfM but the development and revival of Hindu spiritnalify in ar 
spirit of ethical purity. Christianity was the develnpnx^ 
revival of the highest form of Hebrew theism, in a new 
to unknown spurii of love and faith. Mahomedaniam Wfs a 
development in an Arab and Ishmailite type of rciljigien ^ 
Abraln^m, in an uncompromising spirit of monoth^HBi^Q-.fl^^ 
new and unknown befpjie. |t would be .exce^tngly^ 
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point out wlia't was new in tliese religions wlien they were preached^ 
yet they were moet undeniably “ new dispensations” in their origin 
and oareer. Similarty the Bivine Spirit, ancient and eternal, Ho 
who is the Spirit of the age^ the Lord of h’umanity, acting upon all 
the great religions of the world, upon all human needs, instincts, 
and aspirations, evolves an order of faith which breathes a new 
spirit into everything. And this faith is the Theism of the Brahmo 
Somaj. It brings before us new views of God’s nature and 'attri* 
^ butes j new views of the soul’s relations to him; new aspirations in 
the nature of man; new reconciliations of religious difficulties, and 
•of the scriptures and prophets of all nations. These different 
principles we shall explain in subsequent papers. 



QUARRELSOME REFORMERS. 

[A Social Sketch.] 


At a two-storied lodging-house facing one of the two public' 
squares which the Native town of Calcutta can boast of, you 
moot with a select company of young men. The room in 
which they meet shows no superfluous furniture. A striped 
white and blue siitrancki, marked with many-colored staine». 
chiefly ink, oil, and syrup, is spread, on. the flooiv One or two* 
round bolsters with long cloth covers, somewhat soiled, lazily > 
pursed up at the ends, showing a good glimpse o£ the dingy 
red Kliarna inside, are resting on the carpet pressed against 
the walls towards the corner. You find the shapely cocoanut 
shell on its brazen stand, a rather ricketty table at one end o| 
the room which shows the inmates are of a hteraiy turn of niind,. 
and two chairs one of which is supposed to have arataa 
bottom, and the other perfectly bottomless. The leading 
characteristic of the young men who. have assembled at thia 
place is that they talk ceaselessly, and all at the same time, and 
that the language in which they talk is one part Bengali and: 
three parts English. They are differently dressed; One vrea^. 
Chadney Chowk trousers, alpaca ohapkan, and the brirnless ca^ . 
against which Qoverninent has hurled such a crushing resolution, 
Another has a choga, with no other head di'ess than bis w^I- - 
oiled hair, parted, as Mr. Lydgate would say,. atrociously froHif. 
the forehead to the nape of his nuoek.’* The third weaTftS'^ 
China coat, and ties his chudder in the shape of a smart 
on his head, jauntily,and rather on oneside. The fourth comes 
dressed as a Goanese waiter, (he is said to be a new arrival 
from JSnglandl in European coat and hat..' The rest show 
various specimens of costume from the Turkish fez to 
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Highland plaid. One or two have independent and national 
inclinations caring to put on nothing hut their bold bare backs 
and unabashed faces, besides of-course the unavoidable dhotie. 
As the principal part of their conversation is English we may 
omit the Bengali admixture in it, and give it an entirely 
English garb. 

These young gentlemen are all reformers, though of different 
schools, and with differing aims. Tlieir general object is ‘‘ the 
regeneration of India.” They are all pledged to the cause of 
“ the emancipation of Hindu women.” Most of them have 
given oral lectures on '‘India, her past, present, and future,” 
as well as on Our duties and responsibilities as Aryans.” 
The words ** our Aryan forefathers,” have the same effect upon 
them as the traditional red rag before the eye of John Bull, or 
the celebrated word Mesopotamia in the ear of the well-known 
elderly lady. They all belong to political associations. Four 
or five of them are pleaders. Two or three of them are Town 
Hall orators, one or two Editors, all of them are B.As, and all 
of them sturdy haters of the British rule. 

The leader, whom we shall at present call Srimanto, is a 
thin intelligent looking man who is pestered with questions 
from all sides, and at last bursts out saying “ well, my dear 
fellows, if you will talk one at a time, and keep to the subject 
I will try to resolve all your doubts, and we may then form 
some plan of united action.” 

“ But how can we unite, and how can we act, we shall not 
unite or act,” says a choleric looking man, ''unless we have the 
satisfaction we want. Natives and Europeans must be just on 
the same level, Natives should have preference before Euro¬ 
peans in all appointments, Native barristers should be made 
High Court Judges without waiting to acquire any experience, 
V^cause if they are to waste their time in earning experience, 
liow on earth are they to earn their bread in the meantime? 
Niaiive young men must be admitted into the Covenanted 
tJivil Service without being made to undergo the trouble and 
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expense of residing and being educated in England. Is not 
their distinction in the universities of this country a sufficient 
test of their fitness for any respons-ibility and any work f 
English Officials are wso haughty that it is difficult to approach 
thorn. I would like to see all our Judges and Magistrates 
Hindus. Why should we not have a Hindu Lieut. Governor f*' 

Why indeed!” said one of the bare-bodied men. " I 
would serve a European master with tenfold more earne.*jtiie8$ 
ami zeal than I would serve one of my own people. I have served 
under both. I admit .some European eivilians arid soldiers, 
civilians especially, aro bad, very bad indeed, high-handed, 
hot-tempered, selfish, heartless, what not ? Native masters 
are sometimes kind. But take a Hindu master, and an En¬ 
glishman on the average, and the latter would be incom¬ 
parably more ju.st, gejierous, manly, appreciative, and altO'* 
gether more reliable. No European has been, or can be such, 
an enemy to us as a Native is to a Native. Whence do, 
bad Europeans get their groundless information about our 
character e.xcept from our own people? What harm will a 
Native scruple to do to his countryman if he can thrive at the 
expense of the latter? Is there any public opinion among 
Hindus which can check the excesses of the rich, the <^pres- 
sions of the powei'fu], the vices and nameless wickednesses of 
the prosperous libertine? We will perhaps say this is not so 
in Calcutta. But Calcutta is not Bengal, much less is it 
India. Even in Calcutta, do you know everything that takes 
place everywhere ? Fancy our opulent Lotharios and titled 
libertines going to fill all the district Magistracies and High, 
Court Judgeships, the petty tyrants of office-clerks becomi^ 
Government Secretaries, and Lieut. Governors 1 They 
mischievous enough without power, with it they will 
intolerable.’^ ; ' 

The meeting got infuriated at this speech. Many biss^, 
many# spat, some clenched their fi.ste, others ciutoh^d theilP ' 
sticks, others wiped their faces with their ohapkans* 
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Disgraceful Cried out the leader who alvvaj 8 spoke very 
classical English, “such language in tlie mouth of a Hindu, 
and of a reformer is horrible. What,, praise a foreigner, aa 
usurper, a European, indisparagetnent of your own countrymen, 
your kith and kin, and denounce the descendants of Aryan fore¬ 
fathers Many showed very strong emotion (that is Inccupped 
and clapped) at the mention of the Aryan forefathers. “If 
these sentiments had been expressed in the Englishman or 
in the Pione&r, my honorable friends, I could liave tolerated 
tlieir iniquity. But the houorfibte gentleman who has had the 
courage, I might say the audacity, of expressing them, is a 
ineml>er of our own political organization, and what is worse, 
)»e is a graduate, and an orator. Such unscrupulous, and 
unpatriotic utterances in the land of a Wallace, or an 
O’Donnell, of a William Tell, or a Mazzinrii would have led to. 
very sanguinary cojtsequences, perhaps to suicides, to fraternal 
strifes, to wide-spread revolutions. Our young men in these 
days have become exceedingly irnflammable,.and they have a vivid 
sense of the pride of their ancestry. My honorable friends, can 
you fail to be inspired by the illustrious Vyas, Data Kama,, 
and Valmiki of former days ? (A voice, “ what havo Vyas and 
Data Kama to do with the Conrpetitive Civil Service ?”) (Cries; 
of “ order,” “ oi*der”) Well but these were Aryans,, and can wo 
cease to think of them T* 

As too many began to talk at the same time, some on one 
side, some on anotlier, they resolved to put an end to their 
discussion on this point and take up anotlier.. The next point 
of discussion taken up was “ Female emancipation.” 

“Female emancipation,” said the man newly arrived from 
England, who was looked upon with reverence and awe by the 
^est, ** female emanojlpation is the question upon which hauga 
the whole future of India, if not of the whole world. Female 
(^mancipation is the unkuot^n land to which all mankind like 
^olumbus and hj.s famous crew steer the progressof tbeir^ vessel, 
of Hear* Hvar.), Or if you allow me to use another mota- 
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^hor, mankind are a description of racehorses running to the goal 
and winning post of female emancipation.” This original sentw 
inent drew forth enthusiastic applause amidst which a dissentient 
Voice was heard to exclaim. “But what is female emancipation ?** 
The orator was greatly excited at this. Said he “ 1 should like 
to see the person who asks that question. Does he not know 
‘our women are now imprisoned and shut up ? Now female 
emancipation is this. We should like our females to be brought 
out; to be brought out into the streets, in to the squares, 
to the Railway Stations, to the Zoological gardens, to the 
Agricultural Exhibition (loud cries of applause] “ Well 
I suppose 1 have given a sufficiently clear idea of female 
emancipation. Let them learn to sit on horseback like 
Miss Victoria Cook of whom the late Supreme Government 
took such notice ; let them ride bicycles, is this not done in civi- 
lized countries.^ Let them skate, dance, jump, practise gym¬ 
nastics like tlio great women of ancient Sparta and Athens* 
Those men greatly mistake who think that women do not want 
liberty, and that there is any difference between men and wo¬ 
men. Why should not women meet men on the ground of 
equality ? Eat with them, drink with them, pelt them with 
breadcrumbs, kick them under tho table, and indulge in other 
harmless pleasantries? Is not this done in civilized countries ? 
What I want is let my country-women come out” said the 
eloquent speaker while he threw up one hand clenched into the 
«iir, and with the other squared his chest, as if he was going to 
have a free stand-up fight with his country-women us soon 
they came out. ' 

Before he resumed his seat another astute-looking young mm 
got up, and with great gesticulations said “ I am a ptuctioi&l 
man, I want real and useful reforms : What is the gobd> • 
riding horses and bicycles? Who will goto the expense of 
buying them ? Ninety-five percent, of us men will tumble down 
horses and bicycles even if they found their way to go Md 
sit upon them. And what we don’t like to, do opi^lves 
of fear, our women must not do lest they break thmr legs aad f 
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shonldBrs. We don't wish them to dance) and jump cithei*, we 
can get plenty of women to do that for a little money. No, no 
gentlemen. I want our females to read and write. I want 
them to have public and political lives. There are women law¬ 
yers in America, and female reformers in the West, like the great 
Joan of Arc, have begun to wear male attire. Mrs. Annie Besant 
has written a lK)ok) she will write more, which has thrown all 
English Society into convulsions. The women of England aiB 
BOW agitating fearfully for political suffrage, and as an earnest 
of that they have, with characteristic modesty, sent memorials, 
and wrung from a reformed Government the privilege of mar- 
rying their deceased sisters’ husbands. All these are facts. 
Why should not our women learn to write, memorialize, and 
obtain their rights ? They cannot be Members of Parliament 
yet. There will be time for that when Mr, Lall Mohun Ghose, 
and others like him have got into the House of Commons. But 
our conntry-vvomen can certainly be Municipal Commissioners 
for the present, and learn the elements of self-government. If 
they learn a little self-government it will be best for them¬ 
selves, for their households and husbands, and thus for the Mu¬ 
nicipality in general. Or if we judge the question from a 
clear business point of view, these our educated ladies may be 
of considerable use to their needy relatives. They may occa¬ 
sionally wait upon officials, as certain European ladies are said 
to do in this country, and use their indneuce in getting good 
posts for their brothers and husbands. With such an enlight- 
eiied and appreciative Government as that of Sir Ashley Eden 
their claims would be sure to find a response,'^ 

When this speech was ended up rose a modest looking man 
who presenand said in a somewhat hesitating lan¬ 
guage that he protested against such sentiments. '' I am not 
against the eduOation and rightful liberty of women. But I be¬ 
lieve a great deal of not^eense has been spoken on the subject. 
Are women slaves that they are. to be emancipated? The 
woman at the present day, and in educated houses, 
has .a good deal of liberty, and a good deal of inHuonce in 
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ilie household as every son and husband hero present must 
witness. What is wanted is that this influence should be eU’- 
iightened, educated', and much more widened. It is not true 
that women, like Mrs. Besant, are popular among their own sex 
in England. Her books arc not read in decent houses, her 
company is not sought. The great majority of women in. 
England do not care about socialistic or political agitations. 
Every one who knows anything of English society will 
‘say that the proper sphere of the iSnglishwoman is her 
home. The Hindu woman is by nature so thoroughly domes¬ 
ticated that this may apply to her with much greater force* 
Those who by violence want to force out the Hindu woman 
into public life offend against that very law of liberty which 
they plead for in their reforms. Sho does not want to inix ’ 
With men promiscuously. She is naturally bashful and re-a 
tiring. -Admitting for argument’s sake she does Want to 
mix as freely with men, and in public life, as is the custom 
in other parts of the world, may I ask what protection there 
is for her from those insults which are sure to be heaped 
upon her by unprincipled men ? Allow me to ask yod 
how many of onr countrymen know due respect for thd 
Other sex; how many of them can look or think chastely 
Ubout them ? When they can safdly, or oven at some risk takiO 
a liberty with some helpless female, how many ofthem will refraid 
from doing so ? When you see a poor woman insulted in the 
streets, or at the railway station, how many of you will -be 
found manly arid disinterested enough to court a little persOnM. 
inconvenience by going to protect her, and punish her perse¬ 
cutors ? Contrast this state of things with what you soe and , 
know of EUropeaii society. The delicate honor and considers* 
tion with which every lady is treated even by those who aTO. 
hot good men, the inevitable law whereby the person of eyer^ > 
Woman is protected both in Europe and this country gives mh-., 
pie assurance to the other sex, and to their natural guardiah^ 
to let them go arid mix with'the publicj And eveh then the^ ; 
always go escorted* With us female ematibipatipn is a tbeoy 
ir^F very nice to spend our eloquence Upon^ bnt very unsafe 
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practise. Some know this to their cost. It has been shame¬ 
fully abused in certain quarters. I am certainly not for shut¬ 
ting up our women, nor (or refusing them permission to see 
good and honorable persons of both sexes> upon whose charac¬ 
ter reliance can be placed. But I would proceed with cautious 
steps. I would rather mistake on the side of conservatism, 
than on the side of radicalism where the question of woman’s 
moral safety is concerned. I would not trust every big official 
into my household, I would not trust every reformer into 
the presence of my wife and sister. But I would introduce good 
men like Christian Missionaries, and others like them, whe¬ 
ther Hindu or European, most gladly to see the ladies of my 
house. I would strongly advise you not to be carried away by 
youthful sseal on a matter of this kind. Vou may repent when 
it is too late, and throw back the work of female improvement 
centuries behind. You know very well how the removal of social 
restraints has acted in the case of our young men, which is 
fearful enough to contemplate upon. Have you nothing to 
learn from this ? A similar removal of social and other res¬ 
traints from the other sex, might lead, and has led, to horrors. 
Be careful therefore how you think and act on this question.” 

This man’s words were listened to with impatience, and scarce¬ 
ly did be sit when the leader of the band rose to bis feet and 
delivered in very lofty language such volley of invectives with 
due references to Aryan forefathers, Vyas, Valmiki, William 
Tell, Mazzini, and the whole generation of O’DonnelB, that 
the assembly did not fail to applaud him repeatedly. In the 
midst of idl this a half-drunk English Sailor somehow got into 
the rpom, and being challenged began to lay about him with 
such energy, that the whole host of quarrelsome reformers re¬ 
tired, evidently thinking that in a quarrel of this kind descre- 
tion was the better part of vfdor, a sentiment in which most of 
ns agree. 
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, Tlfe part of India to which tiiis article lefers is so retired and 
out-of-the-way that sopie readers may require a few introductory 
remaiks. Kumaun is in fact one of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces ^ but being mountainous it bears very little resemblance 
to the rest of the provinces. It differs entirely in physical as¬ 
pects, in- language, ma?iners, customs, and appearance of its in¬ 
habitants; so that its connection with the other provinces is no 
more than merely geographical and political. WitJi the excep¬ 
tion of a sloping plain stretching along the foot of the lower 
hills, it is a mountainous country comprising within its limits 
some of the highest peaks of the Himalayas. It is-one of the 
most salubrious portions of Imiia. Fruits and trees of almost 
any country will grow in different parts of it. It is remarkable 
for the grandeur and beauty of its natural scenery. The eter¬ 
nal snows of the Himalayas can be seen from many parts of the 
country foritiing nearly a quarter of the horizon—and there are 
valleys of great beauty and fertility. In one part of tlie coini- 
try there are no less tliaii six lakes, most of them about a mile 
in length, all within a distance of two to twenty miles from ea6h 
other—one of these is in the middle of the sanitarium of 
Tab Kumaun hills are supposed to have, been a favorite rejjqtt 
of the ancient Rishis. There are many Hindu shrines, chief oF 
which are- Badcioath and Eedarnath in. the Gurhvval districts 
These are annually visited by pilgrims from various parts of la-,, 
dia, sometimes evet» from. Southern ludiat The language deriv^;,; 
the bulk of its vocabulary from Sanskrit,, though it contains 
aboriginal words and also a slight admixture of Fewan 
Arabic words, but unlike tlie Isanguage used in the rest of the- 
North;Western Provinces, it is essentially a Hindu language. 
Sanskrit is taught in the same way as Poisian and Arabic ar$^. 
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in the other provinces. The manners aa<^ customs of the po«v 
pie bear very few traces of Mahouiedan influence. This pure¬ 
ly Hindu character of the population is owing to the fact that 
f^umaun was never ruled by a Mahomedan power, and very 
few Mahometans ever came to the province. Even a,t the pre¬ 
sent day the Mahoinedain elem^ent in the population, is very 
insigoiflcaiit. 

>• 

The province of Kumaun is divided into three districts, 
Kumaun Proper, Gurhwal, and the Tarai. It is Kumaun Pro¬ 
per with which we are chiefly concerned. The inhabitants of 
Kumaun, at all events the higher classes, are very intelligent 
and physically very active and hardy. Taking these facts into^ 
consideration, as also the effects of the climate which is bracing 
and highly favorable to hard work and persevcrence, the people 
pf Kumaun seem to be eminently htted to l;ecame a prospeiv 
ous and advanced race. But their progress is checked by the 
pjrtreme conservatism in religious and social matters—and the 
most injurious system on which the whole society is organized 
—Caste—that pernicious Kirrier between man and man—is 
said and truly said, to be one of the curses in India. But no-, 
ivhere does it play such a sad havpc on the relations of men aa 
in Kumaun. There are slumbering animosities and petty jea¬ 
lousies between different classes, all having their origin in the 
hividiousness of caste. This circumstance renders the people 
Utterly unfit for any untte<l action, when any movement is set 
pn foiot by one party it is sure to be opposed by another, be it 
0ver so noble and beneficial. A Hindu’s life is everywhere 
hampered, and his progress arrested, by prejudices ^i^d tram¬ 
mels of caste; but these l>aneful oansas nowhere operate rnorp 
injuriously than here. Here, a Hindu cannot undertake a 
long journey, or a journey by rail, without violating his custp. 
^his fact has ruade the Kuraaunis altogether a secluded people, 
tlilDd to a great extdiijt answers for their backward condition. Thus 
the advantages of intelligence, physical energy and climate are 
pouhteriaetecl by these causes .and the entire social organization 
thybTTh In a morbid state. To. cure it anif bring it to a healthy 
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condition, a thorough religious reform is noodod, because casta 
and its concomitant evils, tliough purely social questions in an 
abstract point of view, are ultimately associated with religion 
in the Hindu mind, and especially in Kumauo. In fact the 
whole religion of a Kumaunis is made up of these, an extraordi¬ 
nary rev’^erencc for, and tenacious adherence to ancestral cus¬ 
toms, whether wise or foolish ; an established form of prayers 
in Sanskrit, wliicdi ho punctually whispers every morning and 
evening without understanding it; and worship of idols ac¬ 
cording to forms to which he cannot assign any meaning. 
Such lifeless and meaningless religion cannot raise a nation 
and promote its spiritual interests. It is high time therefore 
lliat such abuses should be removed and the duty devolves on 
those who have received English education. Their number is 
sufficient to form the nucleus of a reformed community. 

Higher education in ECumaun is entirely in the hands of the 
London Missionary Society, which is however largely aided by 
(Government. There would have been a Government institu¬ 
tion at Almqra the chief town of the province, but for this 
Society wljich has undertaken to have sole charge of higher edu¬ 
cation. ^"he Society lias however done good work. It has widely 
disseminated English education. It has roused those who 
were brought under its influence, to a sense of the evils, absur¬ 
dities of idolatry and superstition, though unfortunately that 
sense is not yet strong enough to lead to action. It has pre¬ 
pared the ortliodoxy of the land to receive some shocks now and 
then. If it has at all fliiled it has failed in the work of proselytisj- 
ing for which no one is sorry except the Missionaries. They, may 
hope that they have converted the hearts of those whom they have 
educated, though not baptised them ; for be it said to the credit;/; 
of these Missionaries, they have such a firm faith in their feliv., 
gion that they belive it only requires to bo understood in brd.et; 
to be accepted. But such is not the case, and no' one 
their pupils believes in the doctrines peculiar to Christianity/ 
thou^ they were most assiduously instructed in tbepi. This, 
fact, however painful it may have been to the Missionaries, was 
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unmistakeably brought to- thoir notice on the advent lately of a 
Methodist preacher who challenged the educated men to contro¬ 
versy when they publicly declared their sentiments regarding 
Christianity. Thus after all Kurnnun did not lose much for the 
Loudon Mission monopolizing its higher education. Nor do all 
the educated men owe their entire education to the Mission, 
for a number of them completed their e<iucation in the Govern¬ 
ment Colleges at Bareilly and Allahabad. From this it will be 
evident that materials are not wanting to form an advanced 
guard of reformation.—But tlie educated men are waiting for 
a more favorableopporturdty for commencing their work. That 
opportunity will never co-ine. It is idle to expect that refor¬ 
mation will ever be received favorably by a people so rigidly 
conservative and so hopelessly sunk in error. They will never 
come to a sense of the iujui’y which their blind adherence to 
old customs and lifeless religion is causing them.. Tliey arc iiL 
the blissfullness of ignorance and possessed of an extraordinary 
shorn of the ruinous virtue of patience. Tlrey will never be 
dissatisfied with their present state, and will never doubt the 
soundness of their beliefs and reasonableness of their practices.. 
That their beliefs and practices come down from their fathers 
is to them the most indisputable proof that they are the wisest 
and safest. 

That a religious or other move»nent should originate from* 
the ranks of a people is undoubtedly more- desirable 
than that it should from a few leaders. In the former- 
case it is more vigorous, extensive,, and lasting'—But if the 
body of the people cannot undertake it those who are ablo 
to do so ought not to fail in their duty. The religion, govern¬ 
ment, and in fact the entire civilization of every cwmtry owe 
their origin to a select few, and in some cases to^ a single in¬ 
dividual, That every country has an order of men, numerical¬ 
ly small, called the Arisfcocraoyr is a proof that such i» the 
for the Aristocracy, or their descendants of a country 
the leaders of it! civilisation. America is an excepf^ion in 
thi^ respect but civilization was transrdanted rather than it 
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sprang there. In no country perhaps do the people depend' 
more on leaders than in India. 

Let the educated men of Kumaun^ therefore^ be the leaders 
of reformation in their province, for they cannot depend on any 
other class to do this woik. Reformation or innovation of any 
kind never obtains a footing in India except among those who 
have been cured of their conservatism by Western education:. 
The Brahmo Soinaj has in its ranks few, if any> who are either 
illiterate, or educated purely in the Indian system. Even 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, whose education is entirely Indian^ 
and whose teachings quite free from foreign influence, and therC-* 
fore most suited to the Hindu genius, is obliged to fall back 
upon men educated in English—And every body knows the fate 
of the greatest religious movement in India, or perhaps in the; 
world— viz. Budhism, which did not succeed in this land of 
inveterate conservatism, but, because it had life and potency^ 
spread itself in other countries, and, at tlie present day, counts 
among its followers a greater portion of mankind than any 
other religion. 

The educated men of Knmaun are wanting neither in intel* 
ligence nor energy to qualify them for the task. They are a 
most important and influential class in the province. They aro 
remarkably free from grosser immoralities such as drunkenness, ' 
licentiousness, bribery, and corruption. But they have many . 
faults in common with their less enlightened brethren. 
Though their belief in caste is theoretically removed, tbits' 
cling to it as tenaciously as if they were living half a century 
ago, and the most deplorable fact is, the feeling of caste wbich/;, 
is at every turn the cause of social slights and insult, and/ ' 
consequent animosity and jealousy, has not died mit in 
educated mind. For this reason, men of the rising generation 
have picked up the eninities of their fathers; and though all b - 
calm and quiet on the surfabe of their relations, there is n 
strong; under-current of envy, hatred, and revenge, which utter-, 
ly incapacitates them for co’operatiou in aid of any comxnoii 
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cause. They can only rise above this state of things if they 
realize their responsibility, and comprehend the magnitude of 
the task before them. For then they will see the necessity 
of sacrificing their petty and mean consideratiots to a grand 
and noble cause. At present their aspirations are lamen¬ 
tably narrow. They do not rise above making a fortune 
and seeking the approbation of, and popularity among.their 
ignorant and superstitious neighbours. Ih order to Secure this 
latter end they must speak and act like those whom tliey wish 
to please, and are thus oftentimes betrayed into countenancing 
and adopting the very absurdities and abominations which it is 
their duty to fight against and eradicate. Pursuits of wealth 
and popularity among ignorant men cannot draw forth and en¬ 
gage the higher faculties of man. To achieve these ends ho 
has often to stoop rather than to soar. He has nobler acquisi¬ 
tions to be proud of and higher spheres to ejccel in. 

It is impossible to suppose that the educated men are not 
aware of the folly and degradation of idolatry and supersti¬ 
tion. One of the chief functions of religion is to create 
sympathy between men, and another is to lead to their 
lEkdvancem'eut. Idolatry, caste, and superstition combined, 
aim at the destruction of these very objects. The educated 
inen cannot be blind to this fact. But from an Ignoble dread 
of the orthodoxy which they ought to conquer, some of them 
find theineelves obliged to be the apologists of what, in all 
honesty and duty, they are bound to denounce and abjure* 
their attitude towards the advocates of caste and idolatry 
should be one of protest and not of compromise. 

In order to fight successfully against sUch abuses our edu¬ 
cated men should form themselves into a well-organized body. 
To unite and cement them, to add strength and consistency 
to their efforts and> above alii to model their own lives, they 
iWt have a common religion, what that religion ought to be 
l^'is not proposed to answer here* They are in a posfj/ion to 
find Out this for themselves, emancipated as they are from the 
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bondage of -errof and tradition. If any of the i*e%ions 
ttaent now iu progress in India suits ilieir beliefs and appeals 
the most fav^orabl© to their spiritual aiud material in^ 
teresta let them adopt it. If aftm* a candid and lioneafc cranji-’ 
nation they are not satisfied witii any’, or are too proud to fotr 
low the lead of others, let tliem establish a superior reUs^ioti if 
they ,can^ No doubt it is too much to suppose that all can' 
a*gree in their conceptions of a perfect religion. But differ¬ 
ences in religiotjs beliefs exist overywliore, and they cannot 
oeaso so long as education and other circumstances of indiv^ 
duals continue to differ, 'fhere is no church in tho wOrtdi 
whose members agree with each other in all their reltgipu* 
beliefs. But it is quite reasonable to expect that, keeping tlieir 
minor differences to themselves, they can find a I’clj^+Oit 
most suited to the needs of their community, a religion ft'^ 
from traditional error and sacerdotal cunning, a religion which 
will bear the light of advancing sciencef, and one which wii^ 
bind them in true brotherhood, and bo the guardian of viriho 
and promoter of civilization. There may bo men among 
as there are now in every educated community, who do not be* 
lieve in any established form of religion, and regard all religion 
a.s an artificial aid to moiality, and trust that the world wilt'^ 
able to dispense with it at a future time, but even such meti 
cannot advocabd the doing away with religion at once, anl have 
no right to do so until they can supply a more natural and 
able basis for morality^ and cun prove to the satisfaction of 
the world that there is no God, no soul, and no hereafter. Sii<?h 
men can have no motive to throw obstacles in the way of a ra* 
iigious piovement except it bo to lay tho axe at the root of 
morality, and pav© the road for unrostiainod lib(;riiuisniv They 
will have reason to aid rather than frustrate such a movmont • 
for they may think ^em&elves above religion, but they cam^Ot 
suppose all to b^ so. 

Reformation is necesentily a .slow process, and attended'wHh 
opposition and petsecution It ha.s cost men thcir live*}.' But 
happily this is not tlie'sge of martyrdom, and reformation can 
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be etfected at a It-Kscr cost than that of life. Let men bo true 
to their (jonvictions, and not slirinlc from their duty. Let them 
subdue .selfisluiess and sacriticc their httio and immediate in¬ 
terests to their great and ultimate interests. H they work 
lionebtly and earnestly they liave examples in the past and in 
the present to assure them that they will ho suecessful. 

A. PAHABF.K’ 



puoaR?:ss of thfjsm in England. 


The course of 1'heisni seenrs to have rnailo very n]iprecial>re 
jkogress in Krii^Iautl tluring tiiO last twelve-inontli. Theism 
may be said to ruu tliiough three cluiimols in tliat great 
country. Tiie fust is that of the daily moditying (•hmtiauity 
wliieh pervadt^s tlie somewhat loose ai»d disjointed organization 
Icnowu us the Established Chundi of Enghind. The second is 
constituted by the indefinite, systems represented by the coL 
lectivc name of Uuitarianism. 'Jlie third medium through 
Avhich Thtiisin is propagated nurst be found in the independent 
1 il>oui's of such men as Mr. Yoysey. In the Ghurch of England 
there have always been monr whoso views, it would take only 
very little penetiation to find out, aie dcouledly Tlkei«ti<s:. The 
number of these men just at thi.s moment seetnis to be large. 
Some ot them find it coiusieteut with their principle io remala 
professed luembeis of the ('Iiurch ; .some of them do so in .spite 
of principle and Ounscience; .some of tiiem publicly disavow 
tludr connection with the Chuich at the risk of considerable 
personal sacrifice. 

The influence of men like Doan Stanloyeontinuouslyapreuds 
&n atmosphere of simple thci.stic purity amidst the dull and 
unwholesome vapours of orthodox Cltristian theology. One by 
one the strongholds of error in Christian dogmatism aie being 
attacked and taken. It is now the dogma of eternal puuish-t 
inent; it i.s then that other dogma of the literal infallihiUty of 
the Bible; it is anon the current theory of Atonement, or the 
ideas of Divine jti.stico, or original sin in iiuman nature. And poi 
in negative criticism alone is this tliclstic it>fluenco felt. ^Atnd. 
and reasonable and thoistie principles on the subject of the life 
and d^ath of Christ are being cwntiniially placed before the public’ 
not from Nou-couformist uUd Unitaiiuu pulpits, but under th<i 
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ihadow of the Church itself. A very reniarkahre iiKstance of 
this is furnished by a recent event. The Kevd, Stopford Brooke, 
a well-known clergyman who has been a minister of the Church 
of England for twenty years, has seceded. His views have 
always been very much the same as they now are, but ho thinks 
he can no longer keep up his connection with the ('hurch. 
Therefore he has announced his withdrawal from the Church, 
ar»d has issued an address to Ins congregation, in which he 
announces that ho has ariivcd at conclusions, which may 
certainly be called Unitarianism, and may almost be described 
as pure Theism. This address will he found printed in full 
below, together with a letter sent by Mr. Stopfonl Brooke to 
the Daily News stating that he does not sympathize with tlje 
Anti-Christian views expressed by Mr. Voysey. Wo will 
forbear from repeating tiie contents of Mr, Slopford Brooke's 
address, and will conhne ourselves to giving a few particulars 
respecting Mi. Stopford Brooke himself. 

” It will be seen,” says our Eiigiish correspondent, that 
Mr, Stopford Brooke tells us that he has been a minister of the 
Church of England for 20 years. We hoar tliai he began his 
ministry as a friend, and we may say disciple, of the late Dr. 
Bobertson of Brighton, whose sermons are read and prized in 
many an Engligh home. The affection 8ui»Bijjting lietween Mr. 
Stopford Brooke and Dr. Robertson was hallowed by a littlo 
persecution which was inflicted upon them by a higher church 
dignitary, who was able from his position to exercise an arbitrary 
coutro) over Dr, Robertson’s choice of curates, and interposed to 
sever him from Mr. Stopford Brooke, The matter does, not 
sound very serious, but we believe that Dr. Robertson's very 
sensitive nature was deeply affected by it. At a later time Mr* 
Stopford Brooke was doingduty at St. Jaines* Chapel, Piccadilly, 
and there gained th^e reputation of being an earnest vyorker,. an 
eloquent and eniinently sensilhle preacher, and a decided 
'llupau churchman. Dr. Robertson’s views had been . by no 
means narrow. We beliye that Mr. Stopford Brooke's minisjtry 
ai,St. James'(?hapel terminated some five years ago, and be 
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W'ls soon afterwards appointed minister of Bedford Chapel io 
New Oxford Street, London. This was not a Parish cbtirch, 
but what is called a Proprietary Chapel. That is to say it is 
the property of a private individual, in wiiich Church of 
England service was conducted by a clergyman of the CburcH 
of England, This cannot lawfully be done Without a license 
from the Bishop; and the Bishop, we apprehend, only grant# 
tTuch a license with the consent of tlie regular Rector or Vicar of 
the Parish in which the Chapel is situated. It will be seen 
below that Mr. Brooke states tiiat he has resigned the license 
which he holds from the Bishop, but intends to continue to 
perform services at Bedford Chapel. He could only do the 
latter with the consent of the owner of the building. If we are 
correctly informed the ownership of the building is divided, 
between the Duke of Bedford, as ground landlord, and some 
person or persons, who hold a lease of the Chapel. It must 
follow therefore that these persons have given their consent to 
the change of the uses of the buihUng. We congratulate 
them on their liberality of opinion, and the regard for 
Stopford Brooke, which they have tims shown. 

" We have farther reliable information that Mr. Stopford 
Brooke's coiigiegation consisted of well educated people of the 
upper classe.s, and they learnt from his sermons from time to 
time the change of views wluch was taking place in liiirv; 
and though some had left his cluirch, tlie greater part remained, 
with him, and many of them intend to remain with him stllK 
We shall wait with great interest for news of the results whieb 
follow from the step thus taken by Mr. Stopford Brooke. Our ' 
readers will observe that Mr. Stopford Brooke still pays spectal 
regard to the life and teachings of Jesus of Nsxareth. 
as be distinctly states that he rejects the miraculous in the 
Bible, it is clear that the life and the teachings, which he 
resjpeots, are not the distorted account which is presented iti 
the existing gospels, but the true life and teachings which have 
been ipdicafced before now in these pages under the name of 
the Eastern Christ, and which ai‘e fully pourtrayed in V 
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books as the Bible for Young People. This only dilfers frora 
pure Theism in tliat fclie Theist pays respect to all good and 
gieat men, and regards not only Jeans as inspired, but other 
tencbetfi also, and even many men who are now living; and 
indeed the true Theisfc cannot help feeling that there bnrn.s in 
his own heart at least one spark of the same fire of inspiration. 

Mr. Brooke’s LierrER to ths Editor of the Daily 'Kewa 

RUNS THUS; — 

Sir, —I have only just seeri in thivS remote place a para¬ 
graph in tlie Times headed “ Unitarianisin,” in which it is said 
that I have announced luy intention of joining the *XJnitarian 
body. It i'? true that I fiave left the Church of England, and 
have communicated my reasons for tld.s step in a letter atidressod 
to my congregation. But I have not announced my intention 
of joining any body of Nonconformists. W^ill you permit me 
also to say, since I hear tliat ray name has been joined with 
tl»at of Mr. Voysey, diat I have no sympathy with tliose anti- 
Christijin views lie has jiroclaime*!, and that my po.sition is not 
cudy theistic, but also Chi istiau. 


The following is the address to his congregation of which 
Mr. Brooke speaks: 

To THE Congregation of Bedford Chapel, Bioohsrort. 

It is only after serious and long consideration that I have 
com© to the resolution of which I now inform my congregation. 
Thave decided that it is my duty todeave the Church of Bug- 
land, and I have already placed the resignation of my licence 
in the hands of the Bisiiop of London. When .some years ago 
Bedford Chapel was presented to me, the theological opinions 
I held were legally i^iiable in the Cluirch of England, hut they 
were not in accordaftce witlbUs orthodox .scheme of doctrine. 
1 made use of the liberty the law afibrde<J me, and chiimed the 
compromise wdiich the Church, desirous to expand its icircle, 
cdSers so freely to its inemheiu. Nevertheless^ I felt even then 
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timt my opinions ntighi settle into some form whieh ihe largii 
liberty of the Church could not tolerate, and I accepted the 
gift of the chapel on tlie expressed condition that I should not 
be prevented from stating opinioiis which might baKurd my 
position in tlie Church of England, That time haanow arrived^ 
A a long Jis I had any doubt as to the incredibility of inirucles, 
I could justly leniain a minister of the Church. I was also 
liound by a multitude of considerations not to acton impuh'.c of^ 
in a hinry. The matter was too grave for haste, but it was also 
boo grave t-o lay aside, f considerctl it for four years, hut at 
last, to consider it any lor)g<'r meant to wilfully blind myself to 
the tmth for the sake of my position. Therefore, some )Sun- 
days ago, in a series of sermons on Miiach'S and on Authority, 
J expressed the coucifisions at which [ hml arrived, 'f'hosd 
condu-sions, beingoquiv.'dent to anasseition of the incredibility 
of luirade, and to a tlenial of the exclusive authority of the 
Church or of the Bihle, compel me to say that I cannot any 
hmger, with truth to myself, or loyalty to the Church, remain 
j'fs minister. The form of doctrine to which the Church of 
England has committed itself appeals to stand on the Miracle 
of the Incarnation as a building on its foundation. Not to 
accept that miracle is to .separate myself, not I hope from the 
Spirit, but from the external foim of the faith as laid down by 
the Church of England ; and it is t)i(3 inability to confess this 
miracle, which hevtmd all else, forces me out of its coinrnuniorit 
Bat though I depart ou thi.s ground, the rejection of the mi'- 
raculons leaves all the .great spiritual truths I have been 
accustomed to teach untouched by any doubt of mine,. Tlmy 
aio now, in my belief, more clear than before—more useful for 
men's inspiration and comfort. They arc freed, as it seluusi ^ 
me, from errors which may have once been their stren^h, bui 
which are now their weakue.ss. I rejoice that f cun now Jteave 
on one side these supports of truth, and tedch the 
alone. There will be, therofore, no more change 
jng thfin that which will naturally follow on the greater sense 
of fre#>donj that it will possess. Nor do I leave the Church to, 
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become a mere Theist. I believe, though the Person of Christ 
is no longer miraculous to me, though I cannot considt*r Him 
as absolute God, yet that God has specially revealed Himself 
through Christ that the highest religion of mankind is founded 
on His life and revelation, that the spirit of His life is the life 
and salvation of men, and that Ho Himself is the Head and 
Representative of Mankind—.lesus Christ our Lor<l. Since 
that is the case, ami since I wish to sever myself as little as 
possible from a long and noble tradition of religion, and from 
the homely associations of a great rcuiimuniou, the English 
Church Service, with some omissions, will bo still read in 
Bedford Chapel. The chief of these omissions will naturally bo 
the creeds. They exact ngicement with their clauses tiom 
those who recite them. It is differeta with the prayers an«l 
Christian hymns contained in tl»c service. They are subject 
to the .selection of the worshippers, and no one while I read 
them will now impute to me doctrine.s which 1 do not hold, or 
ini.stake my position. I can tjse them as the best vehicles of 
religious emotion which we possess without being supposed to 
Bgreo witli all the theological views of their writeis. It is not 
without a natural regret that I part from a communion in which 
I have served for more than twenty years, and from those old 
and dear associations wdiich have been witli me from my 
boyhood. And I must also feel .some sa<lne8a for the loss of 
many who will leave my congiegatiouand listen to mono more. 
But the time lui.> come when at any cost, 1 must say farewell, 
and look forwaid to a new and untried life, in which I pray I 
ehidl have the help and bles.sing of God. But when T look 
forward I cannot regret the parting—1 am glad to be freed 
from compromise, glad to bo able to speak, unfettered by a 
system, glad to have a clear position, glad to pass out of an 
atmosphere which had become impossible to breathe because I 
was supposed, however I might assert the contrary, to believe 
ait the doctrines of the Church of England in the way the 
Chuich confessed them. 

. ‘ 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
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Mr. Brooke’s witliclrawal from, tiio CLiurcli is certainly 
an arcesaion on the si do of TJieism. 

Amongst the Unitarians the tendency towards our views 
in the more thoughtful minds appears to he clear. Mi. P. 11, 
Wicksteed, Dr. Maitirieaiis success*^' in Little Portland Street 
Chapel, London, has given definite indications of that slow hut 
taire ’change of j^octrinal conclusions wliich, in the case of 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, h^ve led to an opon rupture with the 
conimuniyn to which he belonged. ?4r. Wickslecd bas been 
compellc<l, liko Mr. Brooke, to announce the piogjcss of In’s 
views from time to time, and of laic lio (las had ro change the 
services of tlie Little l^oitlaud Street Chapel on a theistic 
model. Our Eiiglish coricspondent recorded this ovenl some 
months ago thus r™' 

“ ()ii Sunday, March 30, la.et, thr Rev. P, B Wicksict**!, the Minister 
of the t.hnuirian Thurch ui Little Foi-tland Street, London, gave a dis- 
c.>ur.*^e to hih <X'Tigregatioii on the Service Hook hr amongst iboin. 
The hook us that coutainijig ton forniM of Servivo, ond is well known and 
widely used ani'mg.st the Unitarian body. Tlse dlstxairso was given in 
accordaiico with a requeut made the Conimitiet*. l^lr, Wioksieed said 
that hol’on*. accepting the posdion of Mini.ster of that c.luirch he behoved 
ho eonld (;o(iMeiont,ious]y reaxl liJ the- S^^rviees -sf that tM»Mk with the power 
i<f nioditying exprobpiou.-* v,'hich waa alhuved f-i the Aiiuister. He found, 
however, that the iad of oiPeiatjug otdiged him to -ubjt-et every sentence 
to a \'ery searching test, and now be foiind iu the i)vbt light services not 
merely mudoquaey, but unrcaii^y and insincerity. His grounds of objec* 
tion to tlioin were five , (L) They placed Jesus of Nararoth in a position 
of being the >so]o means of lea/iing man to Clod. (2.) ^'hoy oontiiined ex¬ 
pressions implying that the .Hibie was a revelal.i:.')!, and fiie onl.y revela¬ 
tion, from Clod to man. (3.) They contained oppressions implying low 
conceptions of Clod’s nature, as that He might ca.'d, u.-i in luu' old age, 
if we did not constnutljr lavish adulation upon Him. ( J.) They contained 
ascetic ideas instead of pract-ical ores, such ns pr».yiug that in our woridly 
aflttirs w'e might never (xv«ae to think of the hfo to eouiO ; and (5.) they 
contained petitions for temporal benelite. He saui it might. be thought 
that these objections could be cui’ed by alter.ations of the expressions em¬ 
bodying the principles thus disappTOved of; hat to that course there were 
three ofyoctious : (1) ft gave a wrong improselon to strangers that they 
should find such a Service book in all the pews. (2) It gave a wrong ide» 
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of destvuclivenoss and instability of dootrine to find the Service book 
extensively altered in practice ; and (3) the whole prayers were based 
upon a wrong foundation of principle, and, even when modified, they 
would still have an air of unreality about them. Whereas proper 
prayers should be conceived in a right spirit, such as those in the ninth 
and tenth {Services in the lK)ok. He concluded his address hy beseeching 
his congregation not to let any regard for him personally load them into 
permitting him to alter their Services, and eliminate from the Services 
what they themselves considered to be the bread of life. There can bo 
little doubt, however, that Mr. Wicksteed has rneroly given utterance to 
the sentiments felt by the bulk of his congregation, and that the result will 
be an alteration of the Service book. This is an important event in the 
progress of religious thought in England, It shows that the Principal 
Unitarian Congregation in London has passed from the old Christolatrous 
and Bibliolatrous position into that of pure Theism, and that they are now 
about to take the atop of formally avowing the convictions whicli have 
long since secretly crept into their hearts when the hulk of the Cy,itariau 
body shall have formally accepted the principles of Theism, it will form a 
church which may suitably bo joined by many nominal adherents of the 
Church of England, who are practically Theists, but merely preserve an 
■outward conformity to the established church, because they do not see 
any organised body professing tho principles which they inwardly hold. 
Hitherto (Jnitarianism has progressed iu inward development; when that 
process is over,-the Unitarian religion will be aide to progress in gaining 
•adherents all over the land," 

Wcdl, and this importat step has been taken, and the ser¬ 
vices have been changed. 

Mr. Voysey’s movement also, we are glad to find, promtseg 
to take a permanent footing. Up to this time the funds contri¬ 
buted by Mr. Voysey’,s friends to aid his movement have been 
invested in his name being, we believe, called the Voysey Church 
Establishment Fund. The leading members of the Langbam 
Hall congregation recently called a meeting at which among 
the resolutions passed were some which transfer these funds to 
the'general purpose of a Thei.stic Church in England. This 
denominational name which Mr. Voysey so long shrank from 
'iaccepting, will, it is hoped, give more permenance to his move¬ 
ment than it hitherto possessed. But we do hope that {le will 
give a more positive tone to the religion which he teaches to 
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his congregation. If bis movement could be united with that 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke, and with that of the advanced section 
of the XToitarians, great good is likoi}'' to ensue. However 
some sort of recognized character has been given to Mr. Voysey's 
movement, and henceforward it Bhoidd be called the Theistic 
Cliurch of England. 

That Theism is thus everybody obtaining recognition in 
England is also patent from the recent charge of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the English Clergy. If that great Church 
functionary had not found that Thesim was a growing power in 
the world ho would not havo gone out of his way to criticise it 
so openly hi liis public charge. The Archbishop has been 
vigorously replied to by Mr. Voysey and others. The character 
of English Theism is necessarily different, and its progress 
slow. We only wish trial the progress of Theism in England 
showed greater progress in Bpirituality, and the exalted sanctity 
of personal life. Wc wish that devotion would grow, that pidn- 
ciples slumld take the form of faith, and that Thesim should 
be considered in the light of a Divine. Dispensation bringing 
in a new era of truth and righteouaneBs, 
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WiiJBN T liiiisheti my last account of the Spirit Jjand ami 
its Laws, 1 said I might resiuiie my narrative after longejr ex¬ 
perience. I am going to do so jiow. I have met with many 
wanderers in the spirit world. They go from place to place, 
look lip to the heights of mountains, gaze at the tides of the 
river, admire the density of the foiests, hut settle nowhere. I 
have been for a Jong time one of these wanderers. I found the 
real home of these men was not the spirit land, but the world of 
matter. They come for a short time, led by ciuisoity, or urged 
by example. One of the singular things about the world of 
spirit is that you can really know nothing of it until you choose 
to settle there, ^nd to settle there, you must enter into certain 
conditions with the Great King of that land. These conditions 
appear very hard at first, and many dislike to accept them for 
that reason. But unless a man willingly and unreservedly ac¬ 
cepts them he cannot be a settler in the spirit world. The first 
of these is to live for the spirit, and not for the flesh. Nothing 
is more natural than thativheu you are in the spiiit world you 
should live for the spirit, and not for the body. But living for 
the benefit of the spirit often means denying the wants of the 
body. The pilgrim in the spirit land must make over his body 
to the Spirit, and always try to do that which is best for the 
settlement of his spiritual interests. This will often lead to 
the humiliation of bis personal and worldly prospects, but if ho 
can subttiit to it, it will find him a home in the spirit land. 
Hence suffering is the first condition of spiritual progress. 
The proud carnality of man suffers vr of ally in the kingdom of 
the spirit. The suffering is caused to body and mind alike. It 
jbay cotne in the' shape of poverty, of disease, of desertion, 
'ifisults, hard words, low estimates, and contemptuous treat¬ 
ment. It may take the form of anxiety, of mental yorry, 
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outraged feelings, broken friendships, cUsappoined expectatioini. 
The pilgrim may fancy that it is all the doing of man who 
bates him, and deals with him harshly. No doubt it may be 
the doing of man to a certain extent. It may come from 
others’ harshness. But nevertheless it proceeds from Divine 
purposes, by the tacit sufferance of a Will that is immaculate. 
And ^nothing can proceed from Him but what is good. To 
ffubrait to such suffering in a devout and lowly spiiut may be 
hard, but it is necessary, it is the only means of having a 
footing in the spirit world. Blessed are they who suffer, 
because suffering leads to prayer, and prayer to faith, and 
nothing is impossible to faith. Blessed are they who suffer, 
because suffering leads to humility, humility to grace, and 
grace to much inward peace. The first duty of man in regard 
to suffering is to believe it sacred, that it comes from God, and 
has its sure remedy in prayer and trust. When the carnal 
nature is humbled or lacerated, the pain is real and also very 
sharp. But the man who lives for the .spirit, takes it to be 
a condition of his boing, and complains not. The loss and paha 
are more than compensated for when he discovers the gain of 
heal til, strength, and wisdom to his spirit. But woe unto him 
who suffering in body and mind, finds no growth and no calm¬ 
ness of spirit within himself. Woe unto him whe is a loser 
both ways, for ho is not far from cursing God and man. It 
is best to be cursed of men that we may bless God and man. 
But he from whom cur.se draws curse, and suffering draws im-^ 
patience, he who in losing bis flesh loses bis faith and devotions, 
is indeed an object of great pity. If thy pilgrimage in life 
hath convinced thee of the unreality of all flesh, of the vanity of 
all earthly things, live for the purpose of discovering the 
realities of the spirit world. If it has assured thee of the 
worthlessness of all carnal love, Uvo for the purpose df 
discovering the mysteries of divine love which blesses tire 
body and mind alike. Earthly love is at best but a dwty 
end a virtue, divine love is a joy, and ^ passion. What if thou 
art convinced that worth and aspiration, honesty and truth find 
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no passport in the domain of self-righteous pietism, canit thou 
not continue to live to make thy life a holy and worthy 
sacrifice to the Holy of holies who seeth into the heart ? Be¬ 
cause man hath crucified tby flesh a little what has happened 
to thee that tbou must lose tby spirit also, rather than go with 
the sanctity of sulferiog on thy forehead to make thy God 
thy home and thy friend ? The pilgrim to the spirit world 
must abjure all covenant with flesh and with mammon. Ho 
must make a new covenant with the Parent Spirit, and His 
spirit sons that he may be allowed to be a settler in the soul 
world. For the previleges of his spirit be must consent to 
give the price of his body. Not that he is to break the bodily 
laws, for these are also the making of God. Not that he is 
to defy the dicates of duty, for duty is God's own voice. 
But that all his plans and arranagements are to be made with 
a view to the salvation of his soul, his bo:ly merely being kept 
an efficient instrument in the hands of his spirit. When a 
man’s bodily life is kept as a ijerfecb dependant on his spirit, 
as the temple of God, which the spirit sanctifies and 
dwells in, then a man’s inner and outer life become one life. 
The bodily existence loses its carnality, and becomes a part of 
the spiritual life. To feed it, to clothe it, to keep it, becomes 
a very sacred duty. Prayers for all manner of gifts become 
lawful. Because the daily meat and drink are asked not to 
gratify the animal appetite, but to glorify God in the strength, 
gratefulness, and joy of spirit. Those only are entitled to ask for 
meat and drink who are prepared to fast forty days and nights 
in the wilderness. Those only are fit to be called kings in the 
spirit world who are ready to turn their backs to the kingdoms 
of the earth when offered by Satan as reward. 

When a man has paid the preliminary price of suffering 
and has obtained a footing in the spirit hand, he hears a 
call. His name and his place are called out to him. This 
means that his position and duties are assigned to him, and ho 
becomes recognized to the pilgrims of the spirit world in a ^ 
certain capacity. No one can dwell in the soul world long but 
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he who has a place given to him. And no place is given to a 
man unless he be pre-intended for it. When the settler finds 
his calling and his place be orders all things and makes 
all arrangements in such a way that he may best perform 
what he is required to do. Looseness and idleness have no 
place in his life. He works with a very clean and definite 
purpose everything he has to do. Divine grace pours in 
to him. His light increaseth. The discouragements and oppo¬ 
sition of men only make him more determined. It often so 
happens that other men see your proper place but that throtigli 
vanity you do not see it, that other men know-your name, 
but through self-forgetfulness you do not remember it. But 
blessed is that pilgrim who has come to see his place at last, 
who has heard the Divine Voice calling out his name. Blessed 
are they who hear it early, but blessed also are they who hear it 
late. Because it is never too late to know yourself. Self know* 
ledge is only possible through divine inspiration. When you. 
know your own destiny then you know your God, not before. 
Life in the spirit world is only tbo working out of a destiny* 
But all destiny is progressive salvation. The first thing one 
ouglit to see who wants to settle in the spirit world is whether 
he has ceased to live for the flesh, and liveth only for the 
spirit ; whether ho has gone througfi the preliminary disicipline 
of suffering which has taken otf his self-will; whether he ha« 
heard his calling uttered aloud to his spirit by the voice of 
God; and whether his place has been given him. 



AN ENGLISH VACATION. 

; 

Br Amherst Daniel Tyssen D. C. L., M.A. 

To the Editor of the TheUiic Qimrterly JRevieio. 

SlR^—As you tell me that the letters, which I write to yoO 
from time to time, describing various phases of English life, 
would bo suitable to lay before your readers, if put in a little 
more systematic form, I will endeavour to pen lliis in such a 
manner that if you think fit, you may bo able to publish it in 
the Theistic Quarterly Review. 


The Long Vacation, 

1, The latter part of Atigust, the whole of September, and 
the beginning of October, constitute tho Long Vacation of 
English lawyers. One might almost say, they constitute the 
only Vacation: for the intervals at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, during* which a Barrister can take a holiday, are 
so short, that they do not deserve the appellation of V^acations 
at all. The Long Vacation, how’ever, is true holiday time. 
The only Court that sits in it, is constituted by a single Judge; 
who attends once a week, but refuses to hear any applications 
that are not of a really pressing nature. Parliament, in general, 
is in Vacation also. Alpine climbers are off to the Alps, and 
sportsmen to the Moors. A Barrister may bo ah.sent from hi.s 
Chambers, he may be travelling abroad, with an uncertain 
address, inaccessible for the time either to post or telegraph, and 
still incur no reproach of negligence in attending to bis profession- 
The reason for the legal vacation taking place at this time of 
dheyear is said to be, that in early times the servicee of all able 
' Ij^died men, lawyers included, were refjuired for gathering in 
the harvest; and this is the season at which the crpps rip^n. 
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In modern times the only harvest, which lawyers in general 
take part in reaping, consisis of that which is gathered by 
sending in their own bills and lists of fees. However whether 
this is or is not the correct theory of the origin of the Long 
Vacation, it is not the ground for continuing it now. Another 
argument for keeping it up is always adduced in the present 
day. is urged that the intellectual e.vertions of Counsel*, Con¬ 
veyancer, Pleader, and Advocate, not to say Judge, are so 
great, that it is a physiogical necessity that the mind, which ie 
■devoted to them for ten months in the year, should have ab¬ 
solute rest during the remaining two. Whether it be or be not 
an absolute necessity, theua can he no doubt that it ij a great 
boon. The vatMlioii, ton, takes place in the most agreeable 
time of tile year. Grouse shooting begins in the sccmid week 
of August. Partridge shooting on the first day of S^'ptember; 
the autumn is ilie best time for travelling on the conrint-nt of 
Europe; tlio Alps are in the be.st condition for ascentiou in the 
months of August and Septemltcr, So almost all the menibera 
of the legal world Hit away front Loinlon in the Tjong Vacation, 
»nd ill betido the man who would seek to rob them of 
their holiday. 


How TO FfNo A]vrT\‘?i;ME.N'r. 

2. My own lot this Long Varation i.^ nef hoir Alp nor 
Moor; I have to .spend it in a quiet little country villfjgo in 
the middle of Sussex, whore one of my reintions, who is an 
invalid) has gone for change of air. Here perhaps you mighr. 
think, that, far fnim all the doliglits of London, far from sea-; 
side and rivei‘‘side, far from friends ami acquaintances, neither 
entertaining nor being entertained, I should be likely to hiOiVe 
a dull time of it. On the contrary I have never faml a 
pleasanter time in life; and, as the meane/fev which 

* • (-4 ^ 

T have managed to enjoy myscif, consist of the application 
of a principle, which wjJl enable any maw to bo happy under 
any cii'curastances ; they involve a .secret, wdiich is certainly 
worth knowing, and one which I shall not do • amiss 
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to lay before your readers, The principle is sirapfy this* 
everybody is happy when be has something to do, and miserable 
when he has nothing to do. Wherever you are, there is some 
work' being done; then set yourself to help to do it, and take 
intelligent interest in it* 

The work to be found in England in Ailgnsl and September 
consists, as above indicated, in tlie gathering in of the harvest, 
I purpose therefore giving you a short account of the nature 
of this work, and adding a few words about the crops in England 
indeed, a great part of the pleosnre of having a band in harvest 
w'ork consists in picking up from the labourers a store of 
infonxiation on agricultural matters. 


Thi*. first day in thk Country. 

There is no difficulty in getting a share of the work. 
The labourers are only too glad to got any one to help them and 
there is no difficulty in finding the work. Thus my first after¬ 
noon m llie country I walk out and look into the fields: the 
first is already cut, there is no more work to be done there ; the 
next is full of corn sianding and scarcely ripe, there is no one 
at work at it, it may be worth visiting a few days later; then 
comes a field of wheat being cut by a reaping machine, there 
will be nothing there for an extra hand to do : then I pass two 
clover fields both untouched. On "walking a little farther I 
hear a familiar sound, wffiish—whish—whish— at the rate of 
about one * whish* every two seconds, there can be no mis-* 
taking it, it is the sound of a scythe cutting stalks of corn* 
The sound comes from an adjoining field behind a tall hedge, 
T see a gap in the hedge and force my way through it; and 
there.a little way off,,ovei" some standing oats, t see the head 
. and the w'hite shirt of a man mowing. I make my way 
upwards him, and on getting near call bat " Good afternoon, 
liiater.'’ He turns round. '' Will you let me try my hand at 
that work ‘ ?—I say.—' Yes if yon like" lie says, and adds a few 
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words of cautiou, T take off my coat, pick up tke scytUo, and 
commence mowing, Of-course I have, mown before, and lie 
makes at once a remark to that effect, but still I am only at> 
amateur at it, and out of practice, and require s one instruction 
as to how to cut the stubide off* sljort j in writing this letter I 
may easily use words unknown to your readers; stubble u the 
namQ.giveii to the stamps of the stalks of corn which are left in 
fclie field after corn has been cut. To return to the mowings 
After mowing a few strokes X begin to feel tir<*d, and tell the 
man that 1 will watch bliu mow for a few mi mites. Mowing is 
tiring work to any one uiiaccustomod to it; nevertbeleas a little 
practice makes it come much lighter, Tlie body learns how to 
put forth its strength, ami all the mu.sclo.s get trained to bear 
the exertion. My first dav in tiie country I was .all puff*ing and 
blowing after giving a few strokes with the seytlm: liut at the 
end of a few weeks I could mow for iiours together, doing my 
woik as quickly ami thoroughly as tiie paid labourers, Wiien I 
had got into training theioforc I asked the men to get an extra 
scythe for me; at first I was glad enough to mow a few 
minutes alternately whith the wmrkmen. In the intervals of 
work a conversation takes place, in which I ascertain from the 
labourers the names of tlio Farmer and Landlord of the land 
on which they are working, what is the nature and qualify of 
the crops in the neighbourhood, at what rale they work, 
what wages they receive, luid ot.licr mattoi's relating to farming; 
some of which will be detailed below. 


Now how shall 1 best arrange my subject ? Well I must 
assume that your readers know no more about English crojjta 
than I do about rice. Aud that in truth is little enough. I, 
know that a poem of Longfellow s begins 

' i i ' t' 

‘* Beside the ungathered rice he hiy, , ; 

His sickle in his hand/’ 


But I don’t assume that rice is gathered with a sickle for 
all th^t. Ongoing into the fields I learnt something iirboitt/ 
sickles that surprised t'V vtm will learn it, if Vou read o®/. 
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This p.oem only shows that Lon^follosv thought tliat kco vrs& 
gathef«d with a sickJo. As to how I'ice is cultivated, I know 
alisoiutely nothing ; and 1 will assume that your readers know 
absolutely nothing about the crops of England. 

Now the principal crops tliat are cultivated in this part 
of the country are oats, whoat^ ciovor, and hops. I will say a 
little of each in turn. 


Cultivation of ^Vheat, Oath and Barley. 

4. Oats are sown in the early spring and ripen in August. 
They are sown deep in the ground, the land being fir.st 
plougheil to receive them. Tho ripe oat-plant presents a tall 
stalk of yellow straw', the height of which depends on the 
soil and the-season. A yard may be taken a.s a common height 
for gocKl outs, hut I have lieard of an oats stalk being found 
two yards in length, l)ut that was quite au exceptional case. 
At the top of tho stalk a numbeo’ of lit tle byanches sprout out, 
and from those branches the husks hang down all separate, 

. each hn.sk c-ontaiidng one huge and one .small oat. More than 
two hundred oats have been counted on a single stalk but I 
fancy that most stalks do not bear half that number. 

Wheat is sown at the end of autumn. It lies in the 
ground through the winter and ripens in tho following August. 
It is sown deep like oat.s> and has a st:dk of yellow straw of 
about the same height as oat-straw, but thicker and stronger; 
and the grains grow together in busks at the top of the stalk 
in columns all round the stalk, thus forming what in called 
an ear of corn. Barley resembles wheat in the last respect, but 
each grain of barley has a long stiff hair attached to it which 
projects from the ear so that an ear of barley is said to bo 
bearded. Barley is sown in the early spring, about a fort¬ 
night before the oats. It .hajjpens that the soil, in this neigh- 
/^u^hood is not favourable to the growth of barley, though' 
is cmwn on some chalk downs about ten miles "awav. 
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If the weather in the autumn prevents tlie wheat from being 
sown, then it is sown in the early spring, but then it never 
produces such a good crop 

When the crop of wheat, barley, or oats, has been 
gathered, the roots die ; these are strictly annual plants. Barley, 
wheat and oats are ail called Corn. 


Cultivation of Clover, 

5. Clover is sown on land on which wheat or oats have 
been sown already^ and have begun to spring up. The seed of 
the clover is n)ercly thrown upon the land somewhat late in 
the spring, and rcdled in with a roller. The clover gives no crop in 
the year in which it is sown. Ugrow’s to some extent, and the 
plant is found above ground when the crop of wheat or oats is 
gathered, hut the clover itself is not cut that year. 

Sheep liowevor are turned into the held for tho rest of th«j 
year to pasture upon the youug clover; and the plant is im¬ 
proved by being thus fed down. 

It is only in the June of tho following year that the first 
crop of clover is obtained, and a second crop of it is gathered 
two or three months later. If the clover was left alone it would 
give another crop or two in the third year, but such crop or 
crops would not be good, and would moreover exhaust the 
ground, so that ii is best policy to plough up the roots of the 
clover after tho first August crop has been gathered, and grow 
some other crop in the ground for tlie following year. Plough¬ 
ing up the clover kills the roots. 


Rotation of Crops, 

6. I may say a few more words ou the subject of exhaust¬ 
ing ground. Each plant takes certain chemical ingredwts out 
of the ground, and if the same crop were grown repeatedly on 
same land, the bnd would be exhausted of the Special sub- 
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staiicija consumed by that crop. To remedy tliis it was*former- 
ly the custom to let land lie fallow or uncultivated at intervals 
But it bas been found to answer best to grow different sorts 
of,crops in rotfition on the same land. The different crops take 
up different chemical wigredients and the plough on each 
occasion sinks deeper into the soil and discloses earth un¬ 
touched by previous cultivation. Pea.s, beans, vetch, mangolds,— 
and turnips, as well as clover, occupy the laud, aiteruately witll 
wheat, oats and burly. 


Mowing Oats and Clover, 

7. No^Y for the mode of gathering these crops reaping 
machines have been invented which will reap any crop. They 
are drawn by horso.s and work with great rapidity. But for 
some reason or other they are not much used in this vicinity. 
I have only seen one at work on one farm here; and there, 
although the farmer is a man of considerable capital, he finds 
that his farm does not pay, and be is about to give it up in a 
few weeks’ time. 

Except on the farm where machines were used, all the 
clover and nearly ail the oats were mown in this neighbouihood. 
Clover could scarcely be cut in any other manner. It grows 
thick and low with iminorous little green leaves and branches 
topped with sweet .scented pink flowers. Tt makes excellent 
food for horses and cattle, either fresh or dried as hay. I be- 
live that oats also are generally mown throughout England. It 
was a field of oats in which I began my mowing as above des¬ 
cribed. Now, I will say a few words about mowing. Mowing 
may be learut by a little practice, and it constitutes by far the 
best exercise that is afforded by labour in the field of 
corn. It IS a real pleasure to mow a field of corn. I presume 
grass at least is mown out in India, and that you 
know the, look of a scythe with its long sharp blade, which lies 
da round, and the tall carved pole stretching from the right 
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foot to the left shotilder with two handle« projecting about the 
middle some distance apart for the two hands to grasp. A scythe 
is certainly constructed on true mechanical principles, it i» 
well balanced and can he swung with a splendid sw'oop from right 
left clearing away ewerytlnTig before it in a good broad path. 
It gives intense satisfaction to liear, see, and feel the blade cut 
clean,.,!ht’ough the ranks of standing corn and carry them away 
and lay them regularly in long lines to the left, called sw’athes. 
If the scythe ever leaves any stalks cut but not properly laid? 
the next stroke is diiectod so as to eaten them and sw^eepthem 
to their proper place in the swathe to the left. Any straws* 
wliich remain after two strokes of the scythe have pa.ssed over 
their ground, are galliered up by the feet which advance along 
the mown path in two parallel lines leaving distinct tracks on 
the ground over which they have passed. The play of the scythe 
scorns to exert every muscle in the legs, shoulder’s, and arm«, 
and at. the same time the chief part ot the work is done by the 
loins, which swing the instrument and the whole body with 
it alternate]V iV'cn side to side. There are many mishaps to 
he avoided in handling a scythe. An unskiltiil mower may 
dig it into the ground, bend it and spoil the blade completely. 
If there are stout thistles arnongvSt the corn, the point of the 
scythe may catch in one of ihem and break off. Moreover tbo 
mower must he careful not to let hjs left foot get too forward 
or he mav bring the sevthe into collision with it. Then the 
method of .sharpening the scytlie has to be learnt. But Si’s! T 
should mention the names of the different parts of the scythe. 
The curved or wavy pole to which both blade and handles 

attached is called the '‘Sneethe the two handle?! 

SneetUe, called the “ doles ; ” the h shaped bit of iron 

at the base of the blade, which is attached to the .snoethe, i.s called 
the “craythe ring, encompa.ssing both this and the aneeto, 
is called the “cray-riug; ’ and the iron wedge, winch is driven 
under the ring to keep the blade lightly fixed is called the 
oray-wedge/’ By means of this wedge the blade may, be 
adjusted so .as to take a deeper or shallower ,stroke into the, cfo|i 
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standing in it. I have not pushed my enquiries far 

enough to be able to say whether these names are peculiar to 
the neighbourhood of Uckfield in Sussex, where 1 have learnt 
them, or common to the whole of England. The scythe ig 
sharpened, or whetted, by a 'Whetstone called a rubber, for which 
purpose it is held with the left arm along the back of the blade> 
the left thigh against the lower dole, and the point ef the 
sneethe on the ground. The ringing sotmd of the .scythe, while 
it is being whetted, is by no means unrnu.sical. Every mower 
whets his scytlre at frequent inteivals; both because the scythe 
does its Work mU'^h better and easier if it is sharp; and also 
becattse the mower requires frequent rests from <he very great 
exertion of mowing. The rubber, by whicli tiic scythe is shar¬ 
pened, reijnires gentle handling; for thougli it Is able to wear 
•away iron, when properly trsed ; it may liruak from its own 
Weight if tlnown upon the ground Ar liio cmi of mowing one 
field of oats, T came in for a capital piece of fun. The mowers 
are always allowed to keep any rabbits they can catch while 
doing thair woik. With a view to tliis wo loft a patch of outs 
in the middle of the field till the la.sfc, so that the rabbits in the 
field might retreat into that patch as the shies were mown. 
,Then when the central patch was finally mowm, the rabbits 
ran out and we caught them with our hands, for they were 
unable (o run at any great rate over the swathes which were 
all round. This is the usual finale to mowing a field 
of (Jorn. 


SwopptNc Wheat. 

iVot^ the word ‘swop’ is sometimes spelt ‘ swop, ^ but 
*Swep ’ represents the correct pronunciation of it. 

H. The wheat in this noighbourhood was all cut by a pro¬ 
cess known »h “ swapping,” except on the farm which possessed 
ia leaping machine. A generation ago the usual mode of cutting 
wh^at WHS by reaping it with a sickle. The sickle had a semi* 
circidnr blade wUic 18 iiichen long, fixed into a wooden handle 
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some five inches long and in the same plane with it. In reap* 
ing the sickle was inserted amongst the standing corn and all 
the stalks which it encircled were grasped in the left hand and 
then the sickle was drawn through them rather towards the 
reaper, leaping them off at the required height from the ground. 
It was customary in those days to leave tolerably long stubble; 
but now it is generally thought best to cut the corn off close to 
the ground. Reaping is now superseded by swopping, and the 
sickle has given way to an implement called a swopping hook. 
The swopping hook in appearance somewhat resembles a sickle, 
it has a curved and almost semi-circular blade, but the blade 
IS made longer and broader than that of a sickle; the handle, 
too, is not in the same plane with the blade, but inclined at aiii 
angle of some 40 degrees to it, and raised slightly above it, the 
base of tbe blade running into the handle in a form somewba^ 
similar to the Cray of a scythe. The swopping book is struck 
against the standing corn from right to left with a sort pf 
swoop; and, owing to the inclination of the haudle above*de- 
scribed, it can be struck close to the roots, without the knock* 
les of the swopper knocking against the ground. At the saftio 
time that the swopper strikes at the roots of the corn with the 
hook in bis right hands, he presses back the upper part of the 
stalks with his left iiand against the corn still standing to the 
left. For this purpose some swoppers hold a wooden rake iu 
their left hand, some a hooked stick, and some a whispof straw, 
that is to say, a bunch of some twenty stalks, which they cut 
for the purpose. After walking forwards and giving some half 
dozen strokes iu this manner, the swoppei walks backwards 
gathering up the corn which he has cut, rolling it back with, 
him, and cutting tho roots of any outlying stalks which 'were 
missed by the first stroke. The ground which tbe swopper ^ 
covers at each turn in this manner usually extends from - one 
water furrow to another ; the water fuirows being deep furi'ows 
runtung across the field iu parallel lines every four or five yards ; 
their object is to drain the land, and they are formed in ploiighr 
iug b5^ driving the plough in different directions:' every habE.; 
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dozen fuirows. The swopper gathers up a good armfuf of cut 
com at) each turn, as above described and does not merely 
gather it i« handfuls as is done in reaping. The process is a 
much quicker one. In other parts of England this mode of 
cutting corn is called " fagging ” instead of swopping” and 
the instrument with which it is performed^ is called a fagging 
hook. ” It may be observed that in both, reaping and swopp¬ 
ing the corn is gathered with the stalks all lying the same way ; 
while in mowing many of the stalks are sure to fall irregularly 
and some in the very opposite direction to the general lay of them, 
it is true that ifthecorn is growing ver}’ regularly it may be mown 
and yet laid regularly by means of a cradle or fork of wooden 
prongs fitted on above the blade of the scythe which catches all 
the cut corn and lays it in the proper form; but it very seldom 
happens that this can be done.—Swopping has superseded 
retiping in this district for some 30 or 35 years. Some labourera 
here have never reaped at all. One old man told me he had 
only once reaped ; artd that waa in a field where clover had been 
eown amongst the corn as above described; and, the season 
being a very wet one, the clover had grown so high that it 
would have been destroyed by swopping. Eor my own part, I 
have once found a field where reaping was being practised ; and 
that was because the field had got so overgrown by thistles 
that it was the only way to separate corn from them, Kow 
observe what a curious fact is here detailed. The word ‘ reap' 
is used by farmers and labourers to indicate a process now 
almost disused; and the word ^ sickle' to indicate the iustru- 
ment by which it was effected, which was also called a reaping- 
hook,reap-hook, or rip-hook. The words ‘swop* and ‘fag’ are 
used to indicate a new process which has superseded the old 
one for more than §0 years, yet the former words still retain 
their place in Classical English, into which the latter words have 
failed to force their way. I believe that if you look in an 
gaglish Dictionary for the word ‘ sWop’ you will find it des¬ 
cribed as merely a slaiig ecpiivalent for “ exchange”; and if you 
look for fag” you will find it described as meaning (1) to tire. 
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and (2) to express that one school boy acts as servant or fag for- 
aiiotbor. The words happen to have been used in school boy 
language with these signihcations. Here is the fact about 
sickles which I said above I thought would surprise you* Th^ 
have fallen into disuse in England for more than thirty yeara 


• Tying up- Wheat. 

9. When the wheat has been cut it is tied up in sheaves , 
Two of the armfuls cut in swopping usually make a sheaf. The 
wheat is thus tied up. with bonds made of its own stalks. It 
way be worth, while describing to you how these bonds are 
made ; for you may find bonds made in a similar manner in the 
fields of India, thus preserving a trace of the common origin of 
the civilization of the two countries. This is by no means, 
improbable, I have myself seen in a Museum at Zurich, charred' 
nets, which had been found in the lake there, among the re¬ 
mains of the old swiss lake dwellings ; and the knots of these* 
nets were made in the same form as knots are made in nett¬ 
ing now. May not wheat-bonds be as old. as netting-knots ? 
They are made then in the following simple manner. A bunch, 
or whisp of about a dozen straws is held in the left hand, the 
cars all together ; and a similar whisp in the right hand. Tho- 
two whisps ace crossed a little below the ears, the right handi 
whisp being nearest the body. The tail of the right hasid’ 
whisp is then twisted round the left hand whisp above the- 
head of the right hand whisp and brought down, to its 
original position. Then the tfiil of the right hand whisfr is; 
opened into two halves and the tail of tl)e left hand whff^- 
Is brought over to the right between the two halves of, the 
tight hand whisp and the two halves of the right band whisp ire 
carried to. the left and there re-uniied. The bond thus made 
is laid on the ground; two armfuls of. cut ooru are placed txpohit;, 
and then the bond is drawn tightly round the cut corn and the two 
ends of the bond are twisted, together and tucked under the bond. 
Women froq^uently work in. the fields at making the bonds ai^d- 
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fcj’ing up tbn rorn, while their husbands are swoppiug it. Whew 
the corn has been tied up, the sheavevs are stood tip together in 
clumps of six or eight resting against each other, and each such 
clump is called a shock.^ I may add that in making bonds the 
stAtks for each bond are not cut from the still standing com. 
but are drawn out of the sheaves already made; hecause by 
that means they naturally come to the hand with the ears all 
together. Much time would be lost in arranging a bond out o£ 
corn freshlv cut for it. 


C'-^RRYING OoBN. 

10. After corn has been cut, it has to be carried ; that is to. 
sav, taken off to be stacked. Oats however are sometimes thresh- 
ed out at once, and the straw only stacked. Tiie carrying is 
effected by driving a cart down the field between the rows of 
shocks, and loading it with the sheaves by means of pitch forks. 
A pitch fork has a.long wooden handle with two sharp prongs, 
at the end shaped Tike a letter U. When oats have been mowui 
and not tied up, much more time is taken in carrying thenii 
■ and the ground reqtiires to be thoroghly raked with a broad 
wooden rake, called a dew-rake, to collect <lie stalks left by 
the first clearance. It w'ould not be practicable to carry wheat 
loose. Moreover, oats which have been tied up can be thre¬ 
shed quicker than those W’hich are carried loose. From these 
considerations I found that one farmer here had all his oats 
shopped and tied up notwithstanding that mowing is a cheaper 
r and quicker process, as will appear from what will be said here-' 
after. 


, , TaRESHiNfl. 

11. Tb^shing was formerly effected by throwing tke corn 
^ bn the smooth fioor of a barn,' and beating if with a jointed 
jstiok called afiail,”—The cbalf consisting of the husks was 
then sep*irated from the coth by sifting it through a sieve, or 
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shaking it in cloths in the wind, or by fanning it away. This 
was called ** winnowing ” the com. This has now been supers¬ 
eded by a threshing machine which is worked by steam. One 
such machine is sufficient for a large district, being hired by 
different farmers in succession. For threshing can be done at 
any time of the year; it is not like reaping, at which all the 
farmers are engaged at the same time. Indeed the regular 
'harjds are generally insufficient to gather in the harvest in time 
and during the harvest weeks naany wandering labourers make 
their way through England from South to North, carrying 
their .swopping hooks, or scythe-s, with them, and getting work 
at every step. 


Wages. 

12. Now I come to the subject of wt^es. Four shilling^ 
per acre are usually paid for mowing oats; and a good mower 
can mow two acres in a <lay, if the oats stand regularly and 
are nob encumbeied by weeds. The price for mowing the se¬ 
cond crop of clover is about the same, and a shilling more per 
acre is paid for the fiivst crop. Fourteen shillings per acre are 
paid fur swopjung and tying up on acre of wheat or oats; but 
their it takes between two and three days for a man to swop on 
acre ; the time depending on the condition of the corn. These 
results are only obtained by working from 5 o'clock in the 
morning to eight at night, of course, with intervals for break¬ 
fast in the morning, lunch in the forenoon, dinner at midday, 
and an afternoon meal, which the labourers call theirbait.” 
Furthermore, when the grass is being cut in the long dayjp 
Midsummer,—and you know the days are very long in. England; 
at Midsummer—a man will sometimes mow from 3 p'clociC 
in the morning till nine at night. By this mOans he-vnsta^ 
perhaps mow an acre and a quarter in the day, for which he 
gets six shillitigfe per acre. Such is the hard work and the 
small pay of bur country labourers. And it is only for a few 
weeks at hay-making, and harvest that they can earn these 
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sums. - These are exceptional prizes to them. Dufing tha 
greater part of the year they are only engaged at thirteen 
shillings and six pence per week. Out of this they have to 
pay their house rent, and find food, clothes, firing, and other 
necessaries for themselves and their families. The scythes 
and swopping hooks are provided by the men themselves. 
The blade of a scythe costs five shillings, and one new blade 
is required every year. The rest of the scythe costs anotbeV 
five shillings, but it lasts for a good many years. The labourers, 
however, are cheerful and contented, and they always expressed 
them.selves deeply grateful for the help they received in tbeir 
work. " A little help is -worth more than a deal of pity" 
one old man said to me one atternoon, when I had joined him 
in mowing a field of clover—of course I always offered them 
a small tip of a shilling or so, but they really did not expect 
this, and sometimes refused it on a second occasion, saying 
they did not like to trespass too much on good nature. They 
always offered me a drink of the liquor which they had with 
them in the field, which was sometimes a cold tea, sometimes 
a mild beer, and sometimes, a home-made Ginger-fbeer. And 
I always made a point of taking a drop, so that they 
might have the satisfaction of making some return for 
the help they received. 1 need hardly add that men thus 
engaged in hard outdoor labour all their lives are a bealtiiy 
and sturdy lot, with sunburnt faces and strong sinewy arms; 
and it is thus that the bone and muscle are produced, which^ 
backed by firm hearts, and directed by clear heads, have 
raised bur nation to the position it occupies in the world. 


CniTIVXTION OF HOPS. 

13. I pass on now to the last of the crops which I men¬ 
tioned et the beginning of my letter^ namely that of bops. 

r^^ers are no doubt aware that hops are employed to 
flavour beer. Hops are not an annual plants which requires 
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sowing every year) but wheu once a plot of land has been 
planted witb hops, it will continue bearing them from the same 
roots for many years in succession. A plot of land so planted 
is called a hop-garden. One garden^ which I visited, had been 
planted 28 years ago) another had existed beyond the memory 
of any person now living, and was reported to be 200 years old j 
and it was said that the hop-roots in ono part of it were those 
originally planted; but other parts had been replanted within 
comparatively recent years. Yet the whole garden is still in 
full productiveness^ Of course it is constantly well manured, 
as all hop-gardens are. In general, however, hop-gardens get ex., 
hansted long before the last mentioned period has elapsed) they 
no longer produce remunerative crops ; and the only thing to do, 
is to grub lip the roots, and turn the land to some other pur¬ 
pose. I ought to add that tho village, in which I have been 
staying, is in the extreme southern limit of the hop growing 
district, and my remarks apply to its neighbourhood. 

Hop plants are propagated by cuttings, and the begining 
of March is the time at which cuttings can be taken and a new 
garden planted. A hop-garden is always planted in a regular 
pattern, so that the hop plants run in rows whether looked at 
lengthways, breadthways, or diagonalways. The alleys between 
the plants are just wide enough to <allow a weed plough, called 
an “ idget ” to be driven along them to clear the ground. The 
spots where the roots of the hops grow are called the hills, 
though they are more than a couple of inches above the level 
of the alleys, It appears that sometimes two, sometimes three, 
and sometimes four roots are origirtally planted in each hill; 
and these systems of planting are called two-pole work, three- 
pole work and four-pole work, respectively ; and are applied to 
different sorts of hops. But however many roots are originally 
planted on each hill, they soon grow together in one confused 
mass. A newly planted hopf-garden gives no crop in the year 
in which it is planted, but it bears a crop in the fd|iioMtig tmd 
every subsequent year. . . ' 
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Besides the ‘idgets/ which are used for eleeriug* weeck 
from hop-gardens, two other sorts of weed ploughs 
ed in this neighbourhood, one light one called a shun and 
Se h^“ng one called a -broadshare'. The latter unplement 
k also called a ' Bentall,’ but I believe that Bentall .a mere y 
the natne of the maker. 

I ought to add that I have here spelt the word “ ihget •' 

accoriing to the pronunciation of it by all the labourers w. h 

Xm itave couLrsed : but I have been told that rt sbouk 
be spelt ‘ hidget,’and I have seen it appear m two sa e i. ■ 
and ‘hop-uidget’ respectively, so unsettled is the 
orthogfaphy of rustic Euglish even at the end of the iimeteent 

century. 

In March of each year a hop-garden is completely elated 

ofall spouts of the hop plants as well as weeds, ““I 

is then to be seen above the surface of the giound. T 1 
noles are then erected for the coming crop, being placed ra group 
^fto thrS or four, round each hill, according to the pkntiirg 

t fil !•> " “"r.s JoiS 

t r + v^fo-nolfe -work ; so that there are always 3,600 poles to an 
Mre These poles protrude some 12 or 14 feet above t le gioum 
!!,d'reaoice W be firmly fixed into it. For tins purpose deep 

is are made with an implement called ahop-pi.cbcr, which 

ins sora* to make a fence round a hay-stack to protect rt from 
Jtle. Ash and chestnut make the best uop-po^es. but oak, 
beedb Wreb and ahier also produce serviceable poles. 

The hep poles being pitched by almut Apnl, ‘I*® 

: almots of the Lp-plant.tben grow up and are tied to the poles, 
^«!le talrinithree shoots; and tiiese s,talks.twme 

ri'torntd round thbiiiies Mhe f 

rmives 1 bop-li-ainers say it ytould be impossible to make them 
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twist in the opposite direction. The stelks of the plants and; 
also the tendrils and branches, wfiioti they throw oat, are all 
called the ** bine,” The bine is easily cut, and. the, branches can 
easily be pulled off the main stalk; but the bine is neverthe¬ 
less tough, and difficult to break with the hand. 

Week by week, from April to about dune, the bine climbs 
«p the poles, being occasionally tied to them and twisted round 
them by hand. In time it reaches tho tops of the poles, and 
gives out numerous leaves shaped something like vine (eaves, 
of a deep green colour, and numerous sidebraiiches and 
topbranclies all clothed with twigs and leaves, which 
hang down in the air, or catch with the bine neighs 

bouring poles and intertwine with it, and hang in festoons 
from polo to pole. Then on the main stem, the side-branches, 
the top-branches, and on all tlie lesser twigs, the hops them¬ 
selves appear, growing sometimes singly, sometimes in pairs 
or bunches at the joints of the line, and sometimes in regular 
clusters at the extremities of the twigs. The hops vary in 
from soinethiug smaller than the top joint of your little linger 
to something longer and thicker than the biggest dnger of the 
biggest man. Each hop consists of a number of light green 
frouds growing closely together round a central stem and present-^ 
ing somewhat the shape of a miniature pine-apple. Some bops 
ai^ found with tendrils and leaves sprouting out of the points and 
sides ;'th^e are calIc^l ^ proud hops." The borders of a hop¬ 
garden are always well protected against the wind by tall hedges, 
plantations of trees or artificial palisades of hop-poles pitched 
closely together. The ancient hop-garden mentioned above was 
fringed by elm trees of very venerable age. You may easily 
imagine that a ripe hop-garden presents a very pretty sight ! 


Hop-picking. 

14. f be hop-picking commences just as the'cbi^ hai^est 
ends add generally extends throughout tlie month of Septem¬ 
ber; In the cultivatiba of hops several varieties have beea 
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producfrd which ripen snccessiyely one after the other and on 
which the hops are o£ different sizes. A hop grower in general 
has his grotinds so planted witli those different varieties, that 
one gang of pickers may be able to pick the whole continuously, 
commencing with the earliest arnl working on to latest kind. 
There are about six diffeient varieties of the hop-plant grown 
in this immediate neighbouihood, some named after ^some 
cultivator, and other hearing a name descriptive of their 
peculiar quality. The only one of these names which is worth 
mentioning is that of “grapes,'’which is given to a liop-plant 
on which the hops grow rather more in clu.stei’s than on any 
crther. The hop-plants in the ancient garden-above mentioned 
were of this kind. Just fancy wbat confusion might be caused 
by this name, if ever tlie bulk of our literature was lost, and 
only a few waifs and strays of it Went, down to posterity. One 
fragment might state that grapes would not ripen o'ut of doors 
in Kngland, except in the warmest seasons, and then only 
those which . grew against sunny walls of a southern aspect. 
Another fragment might describe thousands of people 
turning out every year to gather . 'grapes by the 
bushel from standard plants. How this would puzile a 
commentator) yet the explanation is simple enough. In the 
former sentence the \^ord grapes means fruit of the vine; in the 
latter, fruit of one kind of hop-plant. How many discrepancies 
in ancient writings may not be capable of some equally 
simple explanation, and how many statements in ancient writings 
may not rc^illy mean something as diiferent from their apparent 
s^nific^idn as the latter of these two propositions I 

"^Vhen the drsi^bops are ready for picking, the farmer 
summons his gang qf pickers, and steads into the hop-garden a 
number of bins made of a coarse sort of sail cloth hanging from 
a wooden frame work. In this district each farmer’s gang con¬ 
sists of the wives o| his own labourers with a few of their neigh- 
h^dirs. The local supply is auARcient to satisi^^ the, dema„ud for 
bop picking labour here. Butin, many parts of Herd, the 
ground is , almost wholly devoted to hop-growing; and thn 
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inliabitants of the district arc iD>sa^clen.t to pick the hops tki 
time. Into these parts therefore some twenty or thirty thou¬ 
sand women go down e\tery year from London, with their 
children, to pick the hops; and some are temporarily housed in 
barns, while otliers.camp out in the fields. Hop. picking is not 
hard work and is in facta healthy amusement, and it commands 
accordingly only a small pay, le.ss than the wage.s of a labour- 
*irig man. A few men ace employed in each hop-garden during 
the hop picking to act as pole pullem and measurers to cut the 
hop-plant.s, pall up the poles, bring the poles to the bins foB the 
women (o pick, and measure off the picked hops from time to 
time. Each polo-puller is fiiriiished with a hop bill, consisting 
of a sharp bill or sickle on a long wooden handle with which 
he cuts the hiue at the roots and wherever it has grown to¬ 
gether between pole and pole. Moreovei* as the poles have 
been tightly fixed in the ground, some force is req[uired to draw 
them out. For this purpose an implement called a ‘ dog' j^r 
‘ hop-dog' is used. It happens that the name Miop-dogMs 
also given by the pickers to a certain pretty caterpillar, that of 
the light-tussock moth, which feeds upon hops ; this is by the 
way, however. The hop-dog, with which the poles ace drawn, 
consists of a wooden log same five feet long, slightly tapering tut 
one end,, which may be called the bamlle,antl having attached to 
it, two thirds of the way downwards, towards the hase, an iron 
crank shaped like a V, with its inner sides jagged or toothed. 
This is pushed against the roots of the poles so as to nip then 
in the V, and the pole is tiien drawn by raising the handle of 
the dog, which acts as a lever with the fulcrum at its base. 
Drawing poles in this way is called * dogging’ them. Tlie 
mouth of the Y is placed sometfimes upwards and sometimes 
downwards, but the latter is the better form* ' ‘ ‘ 

The poles when drawn are laid over the bins and. tWe hbjps 
are picked off into the bins. As the picking progresses the biiis , 
are .moved down the field fi-om one position oa* * standing * to 
another, leaving, heaps of picked poles behind tjhnnbat, each 
move. The women usually bring their children with them into 
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the hop-gardens to assist in the pidcing, and you often eee l ittle 
mites, not tall enough to work at a bin, sit ting with baskets 
before tbeni under the shade of the still standing poles and call* 
ing out every now and then ‘^.give me another branch ma” or 
saying *^iny basket is full and bringing it^and pouring up its 
contents into the raothei’sbin. The schools in hop districts al* 
ways bold their holidays in the bop-picking seusoD;, so as to en¬ 
able the children to take part in it. Moreover as the mothe'is are 
taken away from their homes for the whole day it becomes 
necessary for them to take their balMes alsO' into the fields 
with them. These majr be seen aecordingly in the hop-gardens 
stmpped into perarobniators^ or reposing on beds of jut hop- 
plants, and shaded by unilirellas. These youngsters of course 
often also make their presence known by their voices; and it 
is no uncommon thing to see a woman rest for a time from 
ber picking, while she tui-ns to suckle her child, Each family 
has to take to the hop-garden sufficient provisioae for the mid¬ 
day meals, for the hop-picking begins at seven every morning, 
directly after breakfast, and usually lasts till it is nearly dusk 
in the erenmg. The fresh air and gentle exercise> which are 
enyoyed in hop-picking, haye a beneficial effect on the liealth 
and spirits of all who take part in it, and the sounds of chatting 
and laughing are constantly heard in the fields, while the 
children occasionally further enliven the scene with a little 
Ringing. 


BiNMilira Stbanoers. 

IS* It lias all times been common for strangers to 
wander into the hop gardens, in the picking season, to seethe 
lun^ and give the pickers a little help in their, monetonows, 
though not arduous, occupation In former times it is said to 
Imve been the general custom with the pickets, when they 
ifotind a stranger thus within weiy field, to lay hiuhds upon hint 
and put him into dne of the bop bins and ebv.er him “witb hops, 
and call on him to give a little^mbney to provide a treat lor the 
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pickers. Qf course any one, who was thus once i))nne4| was 
not liable to a repititipn of the sentence but was chris¬ 
tened into the hep picking fraternity of that.garden and tvas 
free of the field thenceforth, Jn the present day, however, 
England has become a little less rough, though perhaps a little 
less “ merrie” than it forniei ly was, and the pickprs now are 
generally shy of bitining a stranger who appears amongst then). 
However in the garden which was 28 years old, which I noi^p- 
tioned above, I found, sOon after I entered) that some of the 
old hands were holding a consultation together; and then one 
of them advanced and said with a broad grin,, "I beg your par¬ 
don, Sir, but I suppose you know the rule is that a stranger 
must stand a gallon of beer, or else go in a bin.” I said good 
hurnourcdly, that I had no objection to doing both, and they 
seemed immensely pleased to find that I looked on the old 
custom as a harmless joke, and was not offended at the idea 
of being binned. They accordingly took m© up by the ankles 
and shoulders, and put me into one of tiie bins, and threw 
a few hops over me; and, on getting out, I gave them a few 
shillings, which regaled the whole company with a glass ojf 
beer each at their lunch on the following day. 


Patmbnt for hckino bops. 

16. At intervals during the day the measurer, 
round with a basket bolding a bushel, to measure out the hope 
which have been picked and carry them off in big hop bags 
holding some ten bushels apiece. The pihkers, however, etOnot 
paid when the hops are measured out of their bins \ for^ straoge 
to say, the exact rate of their remuneration is not fixed^ tili th^: 
hop-picking is over; and then the farmer fixes it> after cdii^4. 
dering the quality of the crop, the difficulty of picking it, and 
the rate at w^hi^^b neighbouring farmers are paying the pickers^ 
I Imye read in.the i^pera ye^ that in Kent the pickers 
received a shilling for every six busfiels they picked, but here a 
shilling for eight or nine bushels appears to be the probable 
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taH of payimeiit. I fancy that a woman picking alone can only 
earii about'two shillings a day in this neighbourhood. Still aa 
the work lasts for a month and tlie husband is earning wages 
at the eame tifne> the hop-picking brings in a nice little addition 
to the family income. As the pickers are not paid when the 
hops are measured out, the amount they have picked is either 
booked, or else tallies are given to them representing the 
amount. These tallies are small leaden coins, bearing the 
fariwet’s initials and a number to denote the denomination, of 
cotirse each farmer must have tallies for one bushel, but the 
higher deuomitintions vary. In one garden I saw tallies for 1'2 
bushels each; in another, tallies for 10 and 50. 


Drying Hops. 

17. When the measurer finds that as many bushels have 
been picked a& the farmers drying house, which is called an ^"oast 
house ” can dry in the following night and morning, he stops 
the picking for the day for hops arc' a delicate crop and must 
be dried the moment they are gathered, aud they must also bo 
picked the moment the plants are cut, and cut just ^wheii they 
are ripe. The hops, therefore, when picked, are immediately 
carried off to the oasts-house,. which I will now proceed to des¬ 
cribe. The oast-house consists of a small barn with two floors, 
adjoining a’ small toiver with two floors. The ground floor of 
tlie tower is a hot air chamber, wdn'ch, by means of a stove, or 
of fires, is filled with hot ah* and the fhmes of brimstone. The 
ceding of the hot air chamber is fortned of rafters covered with 
open wood work; and on this wood wOrk is laid a‘ horse- hair 
carpet, which form.s the floor of the chamber above, which is 
theoast'' prdpep; The hot air and the fumes of brimstone 
thus ascend between the rafters and wood works through the 
. bor^-hair carpet,'intd the o^t. At the same time the wood 
wetk^oh the rafters is saifiid^mtly strong and clb^ to eiiable a 

to walk about the spread the hops there and rake 

them but signin. This indeed is what is doiie^ The hops are first 
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’taken iuto the chanibei* on the first floor of the barn, which is call¬ 
ed the hop-loft, thence they are put into the oaH,|Mid spread out 
about a foot deep over the horsehair’; they are leffe'their twelve 
hours to dry; they are then raked back into the hop 16ft j and. 
finally they are shovelled down through a trap door in the hop* 
loftinto a stout big bag called a hop-pocket, which is hung under 
the aperture below. The hops are trodden or rammed tightly 
into this pocket; which, when filled, weighs about I50 pounds; 
and contains rather more than 100 of the original bushels : for 
a bushel of hops when dried weighs about a pound and a quarter 
though it weighs some five pounds when the hops are first 
picked. The top of the oast chamber always runs up to a 
point in the middle, and is there surmounted by a tall wooden 
cowl, sliapod like a peaked hat, slightly sloping, and having an 
aperture on the lower side of the slope. The cowl is furnished 
with a long arm running out at its base, which acts like 
the tail of a weathercock, and shifts the cowl round, for the 
cowl rotates, so that the aperture is always away from the wind, 
or, as sailors say to the leeward. The reek or steam from the 
drying hops can thus always find its way out at the aperture, 
and indeed it is often seen issuing forth in volumes, and scent¬ 
ing the air with the perfume of hops. These oast-houses with 
their quaint cowls, which are nearly always painted white, form 
a striking feature in any landscape; and their prevalence 
a traveller that he is in a district where hops are grown. 
Idalt-houses however somewhat resemble them. Those oa§t- 
houses which are warmed by stoves, have separate chihnt^eya 
foj’ the stoves and are called ' cockle bouses/ the * cockle* , 
a name for the stove; while in those, which are warmf4 ^3^ 
fires, the tower of, the oast-house is itself the cbitpney,* 
these are called ' roundle-houses/ The towers of the latter are. 
usually round with a passage round them, to give aeoess.to the 

fires. In the cqckle-houses’w bebunitaM 

the brimstone is burnt on the top of the stoves; bjtti;.iis? the 
roupdle-houaes only charcoal cokes and smokeless Welsh coal 
can be burnt, and the birimstone is burnt in the fires. The 
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roundle-houses however cottsiitne less fuely ami new bouses are 
getier^lty built oU this principle; while the oldest oast houses 
in this neighbourhood, are cockle houses. The denumdj which 
hops create, for charcoal and poles, causes many parts of the 
neighbourhood to be devoted to growing trees and underwood; 
and here tine exercise might be obtained in the wood-cutting 
season. 


Sunday observance. 

t8. No hops are picked anywhere in this district on 
Sundays; hut some farmers pick double the quantity of hops 
on Saturday and so keep their oasts burning all Sunday— 
others pick the usual quantity of hops on the Saturday, where¬ 
by the oast is kept filled till noon on Sunday, and is then left 
empty until noon on the Monday. Others are more consi¬ 
derate still to the pickers and driers, and pick only one oast-full 
on the Saturday, whereby the pickers get home by midday, 
and have time to tidy there homes and attend to their washing, 
and the fires of the oast are let out at midnight on Saturday, 
lint to be rekindled till noon on Monday, 

Cost and price op Hops. 

19. It will clearly appear, from what has been said that 
holps are a very expensive crop to grow ; and it is calculated 
here, that, taking into account the occasional renewal of the 
poles, it costs on an average JS 80 per acre annually to cultivate 
them highly, and at least £20 per acre to cultivate them with 
ordinary care. But then iri a good year an acre will produce a 
ton ofhojfis; and this year hops are selling at £5 per hundred¬ 
weight, so that an acre may bring in £100. And even heavier 
crc|l8 and higher prices than tb^e may be obtained. On the 
other hand in a bad year the crop majr fail entirely, and the 
whole outlay may be lost. So that altogether hops are the most 
fottune-making arid fortune-marring crop in which a former can 
indulge. 
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The pockets of hops, when duly fastened and weighed and 
marked with their weight, are sent off to the hop merchants 
or other market to be sold; whereby eventually, they find their 
way to the Brewers, and impart their flavour to our national 
beverage. And here, where the hops take leave of the farm, we 
will take leave of the hops. 


CONOLtJSION. 

20. And now that we have taken leave of the hops, let 
me take leave of you also, Mr. Editor, for the time is approach¬ 
ing for me to take leave of the little country village, where 1 
have been indnlging in these rural pursuits; and where I have 
been writing this letter to you in my spare hours from day to 
day. And in conclusion I will make one. remark by way of 
amoral to my story, aud to adapt this communication to yoUr 
periodical. Can their be any truer clmrity, any better practical 
application of the real principles of religion, thmi to turn our 
desire for recreation into a channel, which shall have the effect 
of somewhat lightening the toil and weigh toning the parses 
of the honest and industrious simple folk, whose labours have 
been detailed above 

And so Believe me to remain. 

Yours very truly, 

A, D. TYSSEN; 


Analysis. 

The following is an analysis of the foregoing letter stating^ 
the subject of each of the divisions which are numbered abbyhi; 
and appending to each division a list of the technical * worda, 
which will be found explained in it. 

.1, The long Vacaticn. 

2*. How to find amusement. 

8. The first day in the country'—"Stubble, 

u 
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4 Cultivation of Wheat, Oats, and Barley,—ear of -corn; 
bejarded. 

5. Cultivasion of clover. 

6. Rotation of crops. 

7. Mowing oats and clover.—Swathes; Scythe ; feneethe; 
doles ; Cray; cray-ring; cray-wedge; rubber. 

8. Swopping wheat—reaping; sickle ; swopping; swopp' 

ing-hook; whisp of straw; water ftirrow; fagging; 
fagging-hook ; reaping-hook ; rip-hook. 

‘1). Tying up wheat—sheaves; bonds; shock. 

10. Carrying corn—pitch fork ; dew-rake. 

11. Threshing--flail; winnowing. 

12. Wages-^bait. 

13. Gultivatipn of hops—hop-garden ; alleys ; hills; idget; 

shim ; bentall; broadshare ; two-pole work ; three- 
pole work four-pole work ; hop pitcher ; bine -; proud 
hops. 

14. Hop-picking—grapes ; bins; pole-pullers; measurers; 

bop-bill ^ hop-dog ; lever ; fulcrum. 

15. Binning strangers. 

16. Payment for picking hops—hop bags j tallies. 

17. Drying bops oast-house; Oast; hop-loft; hop-pocket; 

cowl; leeward; reek; cockle-housos; roundlehouses * 
cookie. 

18. Sunday observance. 

19. Cost and price of bopa. 

20. Conclusion. 



De. earnest trxtmpp on the liee of nanak. 

The Secretary of State for India entrusted to Hr. Trumpp o£ 
Munich the great work of translating the Sikh-scriptures into Eng¬ 
lish, Hr. Trumpp Tvho was we believe for sometime' a Chirstia|i 
Missionary in Sindh, and had written an elementary, grammar of 
•the Siudhi language, was not altogether unfit for this work, But 
he confesses the difficulty of making ‘‘a trustworthy translation of 
such a difficult hook as the Sikh Granth.” He has however publish¬ 
ed the translation under the orders of the India Office, and the 
English reading pnblio' have been enabled to obtain some insight 
into the contents of the hitherto mysterious scriptures of the 
Sikhs, Hr. Trumpp has also very properly appended- to his book 
a translation of the native biographies of Nanak and the other- 
Gums. It would have been better if the translator, while writing the- 
introduction to his book had omitted his own remarks and criti¬ 
cisms on, the character of Nanak and his religion, and. left his 
readers to diaw their own conclusions, on that subject. The 
hostility and contempt which the translator, on account of his. 
evangelical tendencies, feels compelled to express, unfortunately 
add to the difficulty of offering- “ that trustworthy ti*an8lation ” about 
which he feels and expresseaa natural misgiving. Even more eminent 
orientalists than Hr. Trumpp.are yet to know how a strong person-^. 
al sympathy with the subject of one’s literary labours helps the 
intellect and the understanding to give a correct exposition of texts 
whose real meaning is sealed to the mind of the mftU who vievfs. 
them with a critical, or what is Avorse, a faultfinding- aye. But We.- 
are thankful to Hr. Trumpp forAriiat he has done, and mean to turn- 
his labours to the highest use. A very short sketch of Nanak^s life* 
appeai’cd in these pages in the shape of an article hoadodNanak’sCall., 
But some of the passages of Nanak’s life as translated firotln the-,; 
Janam Sakhi will bear reproduction.. 

About Ms infancy it is said that “when he beGam<?. big 
he played with the boys. But the views of the boys and his 
were different. In, his spirit he was occupied with the Hord..” 
This means that he' never agreed with his playmates and kept 
aloof from them, as much as he could. When Nanak attained hia 
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youth his father insisiefT upon his taking up some kind of work* 
But the young man did nothing. “Nanak kept the company of 
Fakirs, he spoke to nobody olae.” Sometimes he would fall down in a 
trance, and lie on the ground, and neither eat, nor drink t so that his. 
neighbours took him as one who had an attack of insanity. On one 
occasion he remained in this condition for three months, and when at 
last a medical man was brought, N^auak gave such indications of hia 
sanity and deep wisdom, that the physican felt ashamed in his pre» 
sence, and said to Kalu, Nanakfather, that bis son was a great' 
saint. Kalu thought that some worldly occupation would do him, 
good, and therefore entrusted him firstly with the charge of a herd 
of buffaloes and then again with the charge of a field of cewn. But 
on both occassions Nanak utterly failed to do his work properly. 
The buffaloes were allowed to trespass into a neighbour’s field 
which they wasted. The owner of the field brought a suit against 
Nauak’s father in the court of the governor. And as fbr Nanak’s owu 
field it is thus described in the Janam Sakhi. Kalu gave to Nanak 
one rnauud and a quarter of seed,. Nanak took it, went, and cast it. 
The field sprang up but who protects it ? Any oneV cattle, any one’s 
ass, any one’s filly, any one’s horse eat it away. Nanak removes, 
none of them. Kalu went and saw his field had sprung up well.’* 
Beeoming angry that the field had been wasted, he began to reproach 
Nauak, and said. “ A fine sou in thee has been born in my house- 
to <i^use destruction.” Failing in this Nanak’s father sent him with 
twenty rupees to engage himself in some trade. The account 
given of this transaction is as follows:— 

{Then Kalu said ; “ Take twenty rupees and go and bring four or 
five things ! Bring salt and turmeric and some other things, that I shall' 
point out to thee i «uid if thou wilt make this time a good traffic, then 1 
irill give thee again many rupees.,” Nanak answered. “ Well, father, thou 
wilt see thyself, what a good traffic I shall make.” Kalu gave him the, 
twenty rupees and (sent) one servant with him. They set out; wheu 
they had gone twelve kos, be saw that an assembly of sadhs was sitting 
th^, and how was it 1 Except a strip of cloth between the legs, they 
had no kind of clothes on. Among them was a Mohant; him Nanak 
asked i “ Sir> are you not in possession of clothes or are clothes not pleaS' 
ant to your body”! The Mah^t said : ‘‘ Now brother why dost thou 
tii^i What object hast thou’^1 Then Bala, the Jat, who as servani 
with him, said ; Hear, Kanaik,^ thou bast come for the purpose of traffic,, 
gs and take up that traffic, that Kalu has told thee.” Nanak'said: 
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Hear brother Bala, my father has said, that I should make good traffic. 
Shall I make a good traffic or a bad one, tell me thy advice.” Bala an¬ 
swered : Kalu has sent thee for good traffic.” Then Nanak said : '^Bala, 
this is good traffic and that is bad traffic.” Bala replied : “ Sir, know thou 
(thyself,) thou art the sod, he is the father.” Then Nanak asked these 
sadhs : “ Why have you not given me an answer” 1 The Mahant said : 
“ 0 boy we are Nirbauis, to us abstoinenco from thq, clothes is necessary.” 
N auak said : you will also not be eating.” The Mahant replied. 0 lad, ' 
when the Lord sends, then we are eating, otherwise we remain silent, for 
this reason we are dwelling in jungle; having become Sanyasis we no 
longer dwell in a village, in a village there is hope (of getting something.)’’ 
Then Nanak said: “ Hear, 0 Mahant, what is thy name” 1 The Mahant 
mentioned his namo : (My) garb (is that of a) Nirbani, (my) name : the 
dust of the saints.” Nanak became very happy and said: “ Hear, brother 
Bala, 1 cannot give up this traffic.” Bala said : “ Hear Nanak, Kalu will 
be angry with me, see thou to it” ! Nanak replied ; This is a good traffic 
there is no loss in it, but on the contrary jiu increase;” Bala said: “you mxist 
know it.” Then Nanak took the twenty rupees from Bala and put them 
l)efore Ihe Mahant. The Mahant said : “How 0 ladl these are of no use 
to us, and they are given thee by thy father for the sake of traffic ; what 
dost thou mean by giving them to Faquirs t Nanak replied : Hear, O 
M ahaut! My fat her had said to me ; “ If thou come having made good 
traffic, then it is gowl ! “ This is good traffic, every other traffic is bad.” 

The Mahant said ; “ Hear O lad, what is thy namel who art thou” 1 
Nanak replied ; “ Hear 0 M ahant my name is Nanak Niraukari (the form¬ 
less one,) I am the son of Kalu, a Khatri of vedi tribe.” Then said tliat 
Mahant: “ Hear 0 lad what is this 1 Niraukari and the son of a Khatri ‘i 
Nanak replied : “ In the Dwapar yuga we had performed devotion to th^ 

formlo6.s one, the devotioji was complete, but desire entered us; thei^fore 
our birth took place in a low house. Then our birth took place In the ho\ise 
of an (»ilman, on account of that desire we were again bom in the house of 
a Khati'i. 

At that time also we were iucotporal and now also we are incorporal. 
Then the Mahant said “ 0 lad Nanak, ask thou something” I Nanak re¬ 
plied : “ What shall I ask 1 the one formless one I desire, J desire nothing 
else.” Then the Mahant said again : 0 lad, thou thyself art the form¬ 

less one what shall we give to theo ? But do (one) work, take these rupees 
and bind them in thy bundle and bring provisions for thee, that the Atitft 
(Faquirs) may eat, money is of no use to us.” Tlmn Nanak took Bala^^th 
him and went to the town, he took provision.s and fuel, and raw pote and 
brought them and put them before the Mahant. Then ihe Mahant said ; 

“ Nanais Niraukari, thou art indeed the Formless one. The Atits had 
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passed seven days in fasting ; now go thou ! Tlien Nanak boweiUns head 
rose and went. After (that) an Atit asked the Mahant: “ Sir, why didst 
thou send him away, ho had dodo service to thee. The Mahant replied 
“ Hear 0 Atits, he Wius hiixiself the ferru-less one, he hfwl come to inquire 
after us, we liad to take from him our provision, but 8er\ice we had not to 
e.iact from hixn; his splendour c(>uld not be borne by us, therefore wo 
gave hhu leave. 

When Nanak had gone above one Koss, he began to ask Bala ** brother 
Bala, what has been done by us ? Ehai Bala said ; “ Hoar, 0 Naftak, by 

me none (*>. rupees) have been eaten (spent); thou didst demand them 
and I gave them to thee.’' Then N anak said : “ Bala, we did not make 
the mistake.” Bala replied; “ If I made the mistake, thou must 

know, if I did not nudee the mistake, thou must know’. As thoii 
W*«wt inexperienced so wa.s 1 inexperienced. Kalu knows (this) or 
thou must know it.” Having come there (i.e. home) Nanak did not 
enter his house and Bala went to his ow^u house. Kalu was informed, that 
Balist, the servant (of Nanak), had entered his house and that Nanak had 
notcome. Kalu became alarmed and went to thehouse of Bal'aaiid called him 
out, Bala came out of the house and Kalu askod : Bala, w'here is Nanak 
and where are the rupees’’1 Bala said: Mahata Kalu, in going along 
Nanak ha.s given the 20 rupees away to feed Faxpiirs,” Kalu said again : 

" I, who had sent thee with him, what for did I send thee with him ? that 
you should feed Faquirs” 1 “ Mahata Kalu, thou hast said to Nanak ; 
make a gtx'd traffiic” ! He said : “ Hear, Bala, we must make a good 
traffic ; by him the good traffic has been ma<le, thou umyest cry or not.” 
Then Kalu said : “ Show- me to a certainty where he is V’ Bala took 
Kalu and came with him to the pond. Having come there Kalu seized 
Nanak and began to ask : Where are those tw^enty nipeea” ? Nanak did 
not say any thing. KS’lw became angry and gave Nanak two slaps on the 
left oheek and on his right cheek he gave bun (two) with his right hand; 
Nanak shed tears, but said nothing, the water ran doAvn his cheeks: One 
man went to Bae Bular and said ; Kalu, the Patvaro, has given Ms sou 
a severe beating- Nanaki, the daughter of Kalu has fallen for the sake of 
Nanak at the feet of Kalu (saying) 0 father, forgive him this fault for my 
sake” ! Nanaki has relcasod Nanak, when a man of Rao Bular came (and 
said); “ Go, Kalu the Ikie is calling thee and bring fdso Na,uak with thee”? 
Kalu said ; “ 8ir, what shall I bring” I This my son has quite upset me, 
what shall Xdo”? Tlutt servant of Mae Bular said : “ Go, brother, go there 
That servant brought both to Bae Bular.” The Rae was sitting in anger ; 

' when he saw Nanak, he wept. The Bae rose and embraced Nanak, he 
Idok hini and kissed his heiHcl. When he' looked at'bis face, what did he 
'^<51 'Thatthe water was running down,his cheeks ! Then the Bae said: 

Kalu, 1 had told thee, don't call Nanak bad, and (yet) thou hast 
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beaten him today. My word has made no impreeeion on thee, thou bast 
had no love to God nor affection to thy faon, that there in only one son - in 
thy houfjel Kalu, thou art a great fiend! Kalu, Nanak ie not (held) 
worthy in thy house. What shall I <lo, avS this on© has no knowledge of 
himself" 1 Kalu replied ; “ Sir, t had given him twenty Rni»ee@. There is no 
traffic an<l no rupees (more,) what shall I do 1 You aro qnari'elling with me. 

•T had sent (also a servant with Nanak ; that one began to .say, that,he has 
fed faguirs. Itae Biilar asked the serxvint Bala, r “ Where has Nanak 
thrown away the twenty Rupees ? Bala told before the Rae the whole 
thing that had hap|>ened. Then the Rae said : “ Till now 1 never called 
thee bad, now I call thee so, because thou, uproarious, unhappy man, 
hcidst beaten so rnuoli Nanak for the sake of tw'onty Knppess. Go, 
Umoda, bring from within from the Ranee twenty Rupees and put them, 
into the hand of the upioaiaous Kalu? What shall I do, as he (Nanak), 
will not eat in my bouse, (Otherwise 1 would keep him in my own house, 
he is not to be kept in thy liou.se ; to-day or tomoKTow we were entruBting 
him to somebody." MoanwHiilo Umeda brought the Rupees from the 
Ranee Khokhar and put them before Rao Bular. The Rae taking them, 
into his haur), began to give them to Ralu, but Kalu would not take 
them and said. “ Sir the Rupees are thine and 1 also an) thine and 
Nanak also is thine. F am not at all grieving al)Out the Rupees, f am 
grieving about his conduct." Tlie Rao replied : “ .He is acting well, 

Kalu, take the Ruproe,s its long as the steps of Nanak are here, so' long 
w’e will servo him." Then said Umeda, the Vazir of the Rae. “ Kalu, take 
the Rupees ! it is not good to disobey the word of the Rae. Rae Bular 
must he obeyed, otherwise he will take it amiss." Then KaJu took the 
twenty Rupees. Kalu having taken the Rupees became astonished. 
The people of Talvandi, the Khatries, and the Brahmans, and the Jat 
families, they all beg.an to be angry (and said). “ Art thou a Khatri ? 
Thy birth is rather like that of Chandal, that thou hast thus beaten thy 
son. And thou hast taken twenty Rupees from t-he Rae !" Then the 
ne.st morning Kalu went again to the Rae and fell down at his feet and 
said : “ I have no place whatever, don’t beat me ; take back again these 
twenty Rupees !" The Rae replied These twenty Rupees we have-not’ 
given to thee, I had to give them to Nanak, to him they are giveii, how 
should they be again taken from thee ?” Kalu answered; ** 
w'here were Rupees with Nanak, that is they were borrowed by .th^, 
from bim ?" The Roe replied : Kalu, thou do’st not know it ; as much 

wealth and property there is in this world, the Lord of all that 
Nanak, what he gave, that we wore eating and drinking."} ' ’ 

l^he disagreements between the, fathei* and son c6ntihtia)ly 
grew oh account of the hard worldly disposition of the one, and the 
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utter indifEerenco to every kind of ordinary work manifested by the 
other. At .last Kanak was obliged to leave his father^ house at 
Talavandii and go to live with his sister and brother-in-law at 
Snltanpur. There he got charge of the commissariat given him 
through the influence of his brother-in-law who was the steward of 
the ITabab of the place, Nanak seems to have discharged his onerous 
duties very efliciently at Sultanpur, though he would lay J:)y no 
money, but spend everything in feeding Fakirs and mendicants. HiS 
marriage was arranged about this time, and Nanak had to take a 
wife when he was no more than nineteen years old. But the prophet’s 
relations with his wife did not turn out satisfactory. 

“ Nanak returned again to Sultanpur and took the mother, the 
Coni/' to her father mula’s house, then he went to the commisariat and 
sat down there and commenced his work. As the custom of Gmu Nanak 
was, so it continued to be. He showed little affection to his wife and the 
mother, the Coni, became (in consequence thereof) angry, the conduct of 
the Guru did not please her, the Guru did not apply her to his mouth 
(t. e. ho did not kiss her.) Two months passed and he did not enter 
the house. 

" When mula came to sec his daughter, she said to him : ‘ 0 father, 
where hast thou given me away ] This one is feeding the people and does 
not at all care for his house.’ Mula w'ent to Jairam, made a great row 
and said ; * Having obtained my daughter tliou hast drowned her I’ 
And to Nanak he said : ‘ O thou whence hast thou been born V But 
Nanak did not speak at all The name of the mother, the Coni, was 
Sulakhani, and because she came to the house of the Gum, she WiW called 
the mother, tho Coni. They made continually altercations and months on 
months passed in squabbles. The name of the mother-in-law of Nanak 
was Candorani. Candorani came to her daughter and daughter began to 
weep before her mother. Candorani l)ecame very angry and went to 
Bebe Nanaki and began to quarrel with her. She said ; ‘ How so ? Foil 
begin to govern thus, that you ruin other people’s daughthers ? You 
have no fear of Go<!, thou dost not admonish thy brotlier, thou doa’t not 
consider thy sister-in-law as one (with thee), thou dost not look after thy 
sister-in-law ! Neither does thy husband admonish his brother-in-law, 
tell me what you have in your mind? Bebe Nanaki replied: Hear, 0 
aunt how shall I admonish my mother? My brother is no thief, nor 
adulterer, nor gambler, he is not comtnitting any wickedness, this is (all), 
ihikt he is giving alms to Hie naked and hungry; with what one earns 
tm^lf, one may do what one pleases. Then you may reproach him, when 
dougfater remains hungry Or naked’...Candorani remained 
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silent, hhe could not say anything. She came back to her daughter' 
and said : ' 0 daughter, thy sister-in- law has put me quite to shame, I 

could not give her any answer ; 0 daughter behave thou also a little hum¬ 
bly.’ Sulakhani replied i ‘ 0 mother I a.m not hungry nor naked, jewels^ 
clothes, f<x)d, all this I have.’ ‘ But daughter, if thou hast all this, why 
art thou giving a bad name to the son of a Khatri V Bhe said ; () 

xuother, whai shall I do 1 Ho is not applying mo to bis niouth^ bo does 
n<d spook to me face to f:icc, what shall I do, to whom shall I speak f 
• Candbrani went then again to Bebe Nanaki and coinrnenced to say : ‘ C) 

daughter, I have much admonislied thy sister-in-law ; she admits that 
she is not hungry nor nfikod, but sho .says that ho dues not speak her face 
to face, nor apply her to hia mouth ; what ahull I do V Bebe Nanaki 

■replied ■ O aunt the innnnor of my sister-in-law is rough,......but 

she herself will become diaorcct.’ MVell daughter NiiiiuLi, there is no 
question of any want, but ctjnsidor tliou tlioys<'lf: what ie the custom 
of the women, that aLso ia do.sii'ed 1 Bebo Nnnaki i^phi-d : ^ Thou ait 
right, the Lord will make it well; comfort her and admoiji.'lh her also, 
that she should walk according to his word, that she should be gentle 
and give up roughness. Thou also knowest, O’ aunt, that I am taking - 
ciU’e of my brother and 1 do not con jdor Kan<i.k a.s luy bruther, I con¬ 
sider Nanak jis the Lord ; put thou tine faith in him ! U'e lo'e so afraid 
of Nanak, that we daro noc say a word to him, lor Nanak is a Fakir* ' 
Candoraui went then lionio.'’ 

Latterly however two isou.^ were born to Nanak, namely 
Shri Chand and. Lukhmidas, In the laeantime Nanak’s charity to 
the Fakirs and other i‘eligi«ms mendicunt.s grew to stub an extent 
that tho people began to wlusi>or ho was spending the government 
money. Koports to iiiub edbet reached tho ears of tJio Nabab of 
Sultaiipur. Alxmt this time happened the great event which we, 
have on another occasion described as Nanak's Call. Tlie prophet 
disappeared amidst tho stream of the river Beas, and could not be 
seen for some days. Pepole said he has squandered the money 
•of the dovornment and disappeared.'* When seen once rnore. 
by men he was in tho midst of Fakirs. The Nabab seised 
Jairam, Nanak'.s brother-in-law, by whose recommendation he .had 
obtained the post in the conimissariat. The Nabab said . 

thy brother-in-law was my steward, answer thou for my 
Jairam wont to Nanak, and said “ Nanak, t)aulab Khan the Nabab 
wa<nte-the account, go and give it.” Nanak rose, went with him, 
and gave tho account. ?'d0 rupees came out as surplus to Nanaki 

Panlat Khan was informed that 7d0 rttpee.s came out a.s dne to 
w ' 
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Nanak on the part of the Government, Ho ssiRd 0 
Nanak, ait down in the commissariat, what is thy own bill, settlo 
that, take it, and go on with the business of the commissariat.*' 
Nanak replied Nabab, this money is of no use to me, this money 
belongs to God, feed the Fakirs With the money.” Nanak got 
discharged, and did not enter his house, but remained outside. 
Such suspicions had often been awakened in the mind of the 
Nabab against the honesty of Nanak. He was frequently made 
to give account, and he always came out in triumph with a largo 
surplus in his favour, with which he fed Fakirs and good men. 
After leaving the Nabab’s service, Nanak began to proclaim 
There U no Sindu and Mussulman which means that he ignored 
the distinctions of caste.” Upon this ho was invited by the 
Nabab, his former master, to attend prayers at the mosqnc, 
Nanak consented, but while at the mosque instead of attending to 
the prayers, he began to laugh. “ Prayers being over, the Kazi 
began to complain of the irreverent conduct of Nanak. Being 
called to account, ho said, ho laughed because the prayers of the 
Kazi wore nugatory. Being asked to explain, he said that the Kazi 
had left a foal in his courtyard in which there was an open well, 
and that while saying prayers his thoughts were often wandering 
to the foal, lest it should fall into the well. On this the Kazi fell 
at Nanak'a feet, and confessed it vras true," 

Nanak then began to travel over vast tracts of conntiy. “ His 
first journey is said to have been towards the East. There ho 
came in contact with a certain Shekh Sajan Khan, who had built 
a temple for Hindus and a mosque for Mahomedans. He received 
all who came to him with ostensible friendliness, but murdered 
them while sleeping, and plundered their goods. Nanak got to the 
bottom of his rascality, and convinced him of his sinful life, which 
brought him.to repentance." On one of his journeys ho is said 
to have been taken prisoner by the troops of Baber, who set him at 
liberty. Nanak by the frequent mention of Baber's name which 
he makes in the Granth, seems to have seen a great deal of that 
Mogul conqueror, whp Sttl^ugated the Punjab to his rule in 1624. 
?rhe biogmphieS speak of a journey to Ceylon, and of another to 
Mecca whore he had the famous conversation with the Kazi, When 
he reached Mecca, he laid himself down, and by chance turned his 
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feet towards the Kaba. Kazi B.ukniiddin, on observing this, re-’ 
preached Nanak of irreverence towards the house ©f Giod. Nanak 
replied “ then put nay feet where the house of Giod is not. The 
Kazi turned the feet of Nanak^ but wherever he turned them, 
there the Kaba also turned.'^ 

As Nanak did not agree veiy well with his wife, so be is also 
, said*to have fallen out with his sons, who did not give him that 
obedience which he asked of them. In, fact, his disciples from the 
outside honored him and obeyed him better. An instance of this 
is thus recorded in the Janum Saki* 

“ One time in a certain town there was a pool full of black 
mud. When rain was falling all the filth of the town was collected 
there. The Guru having gone there, threw a cup into it. At 
that time both of his sons were with him, and I (Angad) was 
also with him. The Guru first looked towai’da Shri Chand, and 
said “sun, take the cup out from the pool.” Shri Chand answered 
“ where one must go, there may one go, some one else will take it 
out with pleasure, and not give it up.” Then the Guru looked to- 
■warda Laklimidas, and said, “ son take the cup out from the pool.** 
He answered in the same manner as Shri Cliand had done, then the 
Guru looked towards me. I did not let the Guru speak, but jumped 
with my clothes into the pool and brought out the cup. Though 
my clothes were full of mud, I felt very happy.” 

But as his death approached, Nanak seems to have been re¬ 
conciled with liis family. His death is thus described:— 

As it was the Baba Guru's habit to remain in Kartarpur (towards , 
his end), so he remained. At the time of praising (the Lord) jvrais© 'ifaa ‘ 
made, towards the end of the night ablution was made an<i recitation imd 
austerity practised, the Lord was magnified ; then crowds (of discipl^) 
come, and cooking goes on. In the mind of Guru Baba Nan^ dwelled ^ 
this thought ; “ When will that time come, in which I shall sec the ■ 
Lotus-foot of the Lord 1” Wlien some days had passed, the month .of. 
Asvi came. Then Guru Nanak became very joyful and happy. On ihe : 
seventh of Asu it happened, that songs of Joy were sung and the praise of 
the Lord was made. Baba Jfanak fell into deep reflection. After- that 
he said to his attendants : I think, that today my absorption w^ill take 
place ; smear a place with cow-<luiig, throw kusa-grass upon H^ and mak*?, 
things ready.” His attendants began to weep; Gwu Kauak comforted thenn^-'. 
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Theii IiiK ftttentlanta began to coUoct. the (ziG'^eswary,) thiiigw and a raan wont 
to call Lukhmi-das and Shri Cband, (saying) : ‘‘ You arc called for/’ Lak- 

hi\jl"daSj ainl Bhri Ohand did ziot coio. j, they began to say ; '' Why should 
■wo go, im ho is ill good health V* Idm mother, the 0 >id, v-'ent by her own 
diah^)sition to the Oimi, IVlion Guru Kiuiuk saw that Lor hon'l.s wer« 
sullied vviih Dal, he said : “ How, 0 Coni ? 1 f thou hast anything to.zay^ 
yay it ! And why otO thy luaiduHuIljed T' AVheuthc uu ^hersaw that the 
Guru was iu the stato*of ubyiM-gtiou, sho said: Tomorrow is a t^radh, 
ft is the daii* i>f thy lather ; if it plea^o tlico -wo will go and make iho ’ 
Sradh/' The uiotlau', the Ceni, having laioome '/ery humble begged of 


wiro. Then Gum Nau.dc said ‘‘ Well, he it so, O Coni ! make the iSnalh' 
llemainmg (ivayei,)+^ ..eighth and ninth, we shall be. absorbed on the toiiLh/’ 
Having '^he subniissivencR.s of Uie if)ofch<;r, the Coni, the Guru beeame 
merciful and said : “ Prejutre the things for the Sradh ! ” Then the 

mother in ti'keu of .sacrifice clung to the feet of tho I’-.ba. The Guru 
BaU‘. thou gave the order . “ give up to-day prcpai-ing the things for (uiy) 
absorption ! ” This word Wiis noised about among tho people, that the 
Guru Paha will be absorbed on the tenih. On tlic eighth the Sradh of hia 
father v;as performei,!, on the ninth the wholo family of the Guru Baba 
stssambled. There Lakhini*das, and Bhri Chaixd l>esought him much, 
saying : “ Sir, the Guru-ship you have given to Lahana, what is our 
support !” The Guru answered ; Children, you will have plenty of food 
and clotbcM.” Then Lakhmi-da.s, {ind Shvi Cliaud .said : “ Food and clothes 
we shall have, but nobody will mind us. “The Guru answered/’ Chil- 
^n, don’t be anxious ! The dog.s of Gums and Pir’,s are minded, you 
also will be minded. But Iho groal.ue.sa of the name is with Angad.” 
When they had heard this order of the Guru Baba, I/akhrui-da»s and fthri 
Chand tuid all the family aiul tiio dlsjciplcH fell down at his feet. 


WTien two watches and a half of the night wore remaining, the Guru 
Baba fell into deep meditation. All tho things {for cremation) were pre¬ 
pared. Then the Lord appeared to him, and in the true region a cry of 
victory arose. When the Baba had given up bis meditation, he began to 
say : “ I am a sacrifice have mercy on me the lowest sinner ! Bles.sed be 
the Lord ! ” Then the Lord, having become moroifui, said ; “ J iuive 

pardoned thy way (i.a thy religious system and the followers of it,) before 
and after, whoever will -take thy name, he shall Ijeconie emancipated.’’ 
Then with the order of the Lord the Gum Baba was absorlied in Samvat 
1596, on tlm tenth day of the dark half of the month of Aau. ’rhe 
Mahajans (r.fi. bihatris) Sittd the people of Govitid began to perform the 
duties of the world {i.e. to prepare for cremation) and put Guru Nanak on 
' fcjbh fbnera,! pile. There W'ere also Pathans who were di.sciples of the'Giini, 
They said ; W e also will have a sight of him,” The Mahajans said ; 
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“ Khitns, now ifc its not your time.” Tliey answered : Baba Nanak is 
our Bir, wo will liavo his sight.” The Mahajans said : ■“ Today is not tho 
time to see him, go away !” The Paihans caiue on witli miglit and liegan 
to .say “ Baba Nanak is our Pif; wo will do with him, as it is oustomary 
to I'ir.s, wc will bring him lo the grave-vard.” The Muhajans had, on 
account of ihe Turks, drawn shoots round al'out (the cori>.so.) Tiicn ono 
disciple said ; “ Yi' iirothren, Uindns aad Mussalmans, what for are you 

cpiarrojiiig i The OTuu Baba i.s not hoj-o indeed, ho has departed to the 
fruo. region." When ho went and looked, there was nothing on the funeral 
})ilc ; the quarrel of both parties ceased. 


All the retinue, tJie attundants, the Maiiajans and the people of 
(.lovind began h'. say ; •* Bum 1 Ham ! ” They praised Guru *Naaak, 
('■aying) : Vah, vali ' (iurn Nunak has boon the visible Supreme Lord I 

But by our own bit we have not boon ubie to wau'ship biiu in any way.” 
They began to rt'pent i^ind liuving seen the sport of tbe Guru Baba they 
W'ere luitifucotl with ftiar. 1'ho Mus'-uliuan.s began to take the niune of God, 
(saying) : “ Vah, vah God ! Guru Baba Nanak has been a great man 

of a great spirit, he was the image of God himself." They sot to praise 
God. ifuulus and Mussalnians having seen this, were awtonhshed. Tho 
fuuil) and attendants of Guru Baba Nanak set fire to the funeral pile, and 
performed the funeral ceremonies, (saying^ . “ The Guru Baba Nanak 

ii, bodily gone to Paradise 


Nanak’s prt*fiching was mainly through the medium of singing, 
A Mahomednn by the name of Bliai Mardhana was most constantly 
attached to his pcr.son, and he was a most proficient jilayer on the 
Itabab, a mnsioal instrument wliicdi is Hiill universally nsed in the 
.l^anjab. Bhai ]\iardhana accompanied Nanak in all his wanderings, 
and readily produced his sweet music w'henever Nanak asked him 
to do so, in aid and accompaniment to tlie Sabil and Slok, he so 
constantly sang. Thus singing and teaching he converted the 
hardly races of the Panjab to the faith and worship of the True 
and Formless One, Hindus and Mahomedans rejoiced to acknow¬ 
ledge him as their master. And the name of Nanak Niraukari is 
enrolled in the book of the world’s prophets. 


Slok. 

How shall I, the sinful womi, utter thy praises ? 

The speaker art thou thyself, thou thyself singest thy praises. 

Who sings, reads, hears and writes (them) with an attentive, mind ;. 
Him surely Hari unites (with himself.) 
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I am a musician, begging at (thy) door, may by thy favour tha 
name bo given to me! 

Give {^nie_) the name, (^bestowing of) gifts and ablution, that I may 
become fully satiated ! 

The musician has by silent repetition (of the name) obtained com¬ 
fort., meditating on the Lotus-fcot. 

0 Nanak, it is the prayer of (thy) slave : keep me in thy 
asylum! 



Passages from the Adi ORANTtt. 


We give below tbe ti*aiislation of a few passages from the Japji 
the composition of Nanak, so greatly honored, and so often repeal¬ 
ed jby every Sikli :■— 

The true name is the creator, the Spirit without fear, without 
'enmity, having a timeless form not produced from tho wombk 

By the favour of Guru! 


2. At the beginning is the True one, at the beginning of tho 
Yng is the True one. Tho True one is, O ^N'anak ! and tho True, 
cue also will bo. 


3. By meditation (and) meditalion it (i.e. the knowledge of 
the True one) is not effected, though I meditate a hundred thousand 
times. 

By silence (and) silence it is not effected, though 1 keep on 
{b continual absorption of mind. 

The hunger of the hungry does not cease, though 1 bind 
together the load of (all) the worlds. 

There may be acquired a thousand, a hundred thousand dex¬ 
terities, not one goes with (at the time of death.) 

How does one become a man of truth (knowing tho True one), 
how is the embankment of falsehood broken ? 

He who walks in his (i.e, God’s) order, and pleasure, O 
Nanak! (and) with (whom) it is (thus) written. 


4. One sings his (i. 0 , God’s) power, if one has power (so id do). 
Another sings (bis) liberality, if he knows (his) sign. 

One sings his beautifnl (Qualities and greatnesses.'---'—Another 
a diflibult thought of science. 
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0ii6 slugs : having made the body he reduces it t5 ashes. 
Another sings : having taken life, he gives it again. 

One sings: he is known (manifest), (but) seen afar off. 
Another sings ; being present he sees in tlie presence. 

There is no end of sayings and to1ling.s. The story, story is 
told by crorcs, crores, crores. He (?'. e. God) goes on giving, they 
taking hecorae tired. For ages and ages tlioy go on eating, iho 
Lord goes on executing his order, 0 Nanak ! he expands ancon> 
cerned. 

i). By whom lie is worshipped, by whom honour is ohtaiued. 
O Kanak ! if the abode of virtnes bo placed. 

If he Ix) praisfid, heard, if love (to him) be kept in the mind. 
He puts away* his pain and brings coinfovt to las bouse. 

IVom the mouth of the Guru (God) is the sound, from the 
mouth of the Guru is the Voda, in tlie month of the Guru it is 
contained (or absorbed). 

The Gum is Isar (Shiva), the Guru is Gorakh (Vishim), 
Brahma, the Oarn is the mother Parbati. 

If 1 would know, would 1 not toll r the story oaunot be told. 
OGnml let me know the one! That the one liberal patron 
of all living beings may not be forgotten by me. 


6. If one mind (tbe name), understanding and wi.sdom i.s 
obtained in the heart. If ho mind (it), the knowledge of the whole 
world. 

If he mii»d (it), he is not struck in 'the face. If he mind (it) 
he dbas not go with Yama. 

Such is the name of the ‘ Supreme Being. If one mind it, he 
knows it in his heart. 


. 7. If he inind (it) ho does not anxiously go his way. If ha 
, i^ind (it) lie has connention with piety. 

Such is the name of the SninMiJiie Being. If one mind hj he 
it in his heart. 
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8. (There are) iniinmerable (silent) repetitions (of the namo 
of Clod), innumerahlo reverences. 

Iniinmerable worships, innumerable austeritiep* 

Recitations of innumerable books, and of the Veda with the 
mouth. 

Innumerable jo^s (of tho.se, who) remain secluded in their heart. 

inimuierablc devotees reflecting on tho comprehension of his 
*(^ualifies. 

limumerahlc truthful ones, iunumcrablc bountiful ones. 

Jnnumerable heroes eating iron in,the face. 

Ill numerable apply continual meditation in silence. 

What is (thy) power F What (thy) thought ? J euiinot lo 
sacrificed (to if.) one time. 

What is pleasing to thee, that i.s a good work. art always 

in safety, 0 Formless ■' 

1). '^I’hore is no end of his praises, in saying (them) tliero i-s 
no end. 

There is no cud of his ivorks, in (his) giving there is no end. 

^niere is no oiul in seeuig (lus works), no cud in heaving (them). 

No cud is known, ivliat counsel is in (his) mind. No end is 
known what his form is. No end nor limit is knoivn. 

On account of (not getting) his end, how many lament I llis 
bounds cannot be obtained. Jlis enil nobody knows. If iiiach 
be said, nmoli (more) is (to bo said). 

Great is the Lord, high his place. Higher than high is his name. 

If [one he so high, he may know this high one.] 

So great u one, as be himself is, he himself (only) knows. 

0 Nauak ! by his favonrable look and by destiny the gift (of 
knowing his name is obtained.) 

10. (To thee) sing tho Siddlis (dogis) ia their deep medita¬ 
tions, the Sadhs (devotees) sing (to thee) having reflected. 

(To thee) sing the truthful and contented, (to thee) sing the 
hardy heroes. 

(1^0 thee) sing fhe Pandits and Ilakhisars (great ^-bsticTit men)^ 
who md cojitumally with the Yedae (in tlteir hands.) 

J? . ''' 
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(To thee) sing tlie fascinating ^Yomen, who enchant the mind 
ill the heavens, in the mortal world and in the nether regions. 

(To thee) sing the gems, produced by tliec, w'ith tho sixty- 
eight Tirthes. 

('J^o thee) sing tlic heroes very powerful in Ixittle, (to thee) 
.sing the four iniuos. 

(To Kioo) sing the (nine) regions, tlic countries, tlic worlds,, 
which are made and preserved by thee. 

Tho.'iO .•<ing to tlicc, w)io please thee ; thy worshippers, steeped 
(in thee) arc full of happiness. 

Many other.'*, Avho sing (to thee), do not come to niyiniud; 
what can Is'^auak rerteci (judge) r 

He, he is always the real Lord, true, of a true luinic. He is 
and will bo, he will not be destroyed, by whom creation is made. 

By whom a Maya (Illnsive world) of various colours, kinds, 
iuid sorts is produced. 

Having made (it), ho secs, his ow'U is, as his greatness is. 

What is pleasing to him, that ho w ill do, no order can bo 
given (to him). 

He is king, Lord of Kings! Xanak (says): tho order (pleasure; 
of the Lord abidee (firmly). 

^2£iyfe JUlKlUj 

11. (Who) makes contentment the earring, shame the vessel, 
(bowl) and wallet, (who applies to his body) asJios of meditation. 
(W*ho makes; death hi.s patched guilt, his body a virgin, the 
uso of the staff faith. 

He is an Aipanthi, (joining) all assemblies; by the heart being 
overcome, the world is overcome. 

Salutation to liim, salutation! Who is first, spotless, without 
beginning, immortal (not killed), having tho dress through all ages. 

I'i. ContmeiiOo is the work-shop, patience the gold*smith. 
.Hudevstanding the auvij, the Veda the tool. Fear the bellows, tho 
boat of austerities the fire. The vessel is love in this melt Amrita 
(l 3 bc^>r). (Then) tlie sabd ia formed in the true mint, Thio is the 
work of those, on whom hi« look and the destiny is (fixed), 

0 j^auak 1 the looker on is hap|))^ by tho sight. 



SHOUT NOTES. 


Wk have to acknowledge with tlianks the rocr'i|>l- of the 
October number ot the Modern Keview. Tlie table of ci,in¬ 
tents is various and interesting. Dr. Carpenter has written 
with hia usual ability on Nature and Law, He distingnisho.s 
’I'otween the rfifjidar and aspects of Law. By tlio 

regulative and legal conception of law i.s meant the view of 
the Universe as governed, as a State is governed, by laws ii.s 
laid down by a Governing Power, not ns tlie expression of Ins 
arbitrary will as directed by caprice or passion, but hy a hene^ 
volent sovereign whoso rule is in orclcily conformity \vith fixed 
principles, originally determined as contiucive to the welfare 
and happiness of his people. By the scientific conception of' 
law is meant the view of tho Universe a»s a series ot pheno¬ 
mena ill tho order and physical conditions of their occmreiico. 
In fact it is nothing more than tracing the cause and sequeueo 
of phenomena of which it gives no explanation. All the ex¬ 
planation some can give of any phenomena i-s nothing more than, 
in the language of the Review, pointing out some more fami¬ 
liar and more general phenomena of which it is a partial cxein- 
plification.” The regulative view of Law doe>s not exclude tlie 
uniformities orHaturc on which scientists so much insist. jln 
the earlier .stages of scientific enquiry the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome were deeply attracted by the order in which 
all natural phenomena occurred, and were impressed by the 
Uniformities of Nature, as manifestations of Supreme ; 
Controlling IntclligencOi Kepler and Newton in modern times 
also took the same view the laws of Nature, It is only in, 
tbo latter stages of scientific progress that the regulative eind 
goverifing idea of law has been dropped as needlessly hampering 
research. The study of final causes has been abandoned. An 4 
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scienco busies herself with the investigation of Phenomena 
only in their immediate causes and sequence. Now this, as 
has been said before, does not explain any phenomenon, but 
merely restates it as forming a part of some more general phe¬ 
nomenon. The first cause, the Causa Oatisarum, is left un¬ 
touched by the hand of science. And it is loft for tlie Thoist 
to find Him out in tho laws and uniformities of Nature, " 
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The tlecline of Unitarian and Theiatic congregations is 
siinnltanoously regretted by the friends of truth in England. If 
vre are to believe tlie reports that we hear, Materialism is swal¬ 
lowing one wing of the tlieistic army, while the other wing is be¬ 
ing thiniiecl by the onslaiighters of orthodox theology. And the 
result is a prcmaturo spectacle of appalling decay of liberal or- 
•gani^ations. B ow this evil can be stopped nobody says. Secular¬ 
ism is at a fatal premium, and the disruption of religious bodies 
is continually iiicieasing. Wc, in India, are not at all alarmed 
at this state of tilings. Ours is a faith which is becoming more 
and more definite every day. Ours is a worship which is daily 
becoming more and more deep in its spirituality and devotional 
fervour. Materialism has no charm for ns. Orthodoxy, minus 
its errors and superstitions, has eveiy charm. Wc mean to hold 
by our creed, not as a philosophy, not as a thoolog}’', but as a 
religion in every sense of that word. We trust in God to 
guido ns by his voico and will, and not in any system or school 
of doctrines wherewith the world is full. Our course is not 
decliiiiiig, but attaining ever an expansive success. 
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Where these diteences among theists will terminate it is 
impossible to say. In England the theistic camp is divided, in 
India it is much more divided. And such division cannot add 
to our strength. To outsiders it souietime.s appears that these 
difference.^ are narrowing, or at least losing their seriousnes.s, 
but in fact they are becoming more intense and permanent 
than ever. AH hope.s of reconciliation seem to be set a.side as 
chimerical and personal bitterne£.s is anything but allayed' 
Bahu Devendra Nath Tagore, whoso name excites reverence 
in the heart of every Brahmo, appears to have ma<le up his 
mind that his brancli of the Brahmo Soma] .should be per¬ 
petuated as a formal organization by .such liberal endow¬ 
ments a.s it'i.s in hi.s power to make. He has watcbefl the 
spiritual decline of his party, and seems to liave been quite 
prepared for it from a long time. He will no doubt see before 
lie departs from the world tliat his organization has become 
all but imperishable, at lca.st that it may never fail for want of 
worldlv resources, But his disunion with hi.s late friend and 
colleague Keshub Chunder Sen is, to all appearances, irrecon¬ 
cilable. „Both the men, we can say from long and positive expe¬ 
rience, have real mutual esteem. It would be a difficult thing 
to define the nature of their disunion. One can scarcely lay 
the finger on any particular principle held as essential on one 
side, and discarded as false on the other. About the aj^plica- 
tion of certain principles they no doubt differ, but their real 
difference is one of spirit and character much more*Ahan of 
creed and conviction. We have devoutly wished and repea¬ 
tedly attempted the coalition of the two parties, but every such 
attempt has ended in making the disunion wider and more 
irremediable. It would not be uninteresting on some futnre 
occasion to point out the details of this disunion. Tlie 
disagreement however is .so great that it is now judged mo.st 
prudent that the parties should honor and esteem one another 
from a safe distance and carry on their respective work as they 

think best. Of the Sadharan Samaj affair we have to speak if 
possible with greater pain. Not even the slender bonds of the 
commonest esteem connect the membem of that body and the 
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friends of Babu Kesbub Chuiidcr Sen. We do not want to in¬ 
dulge in any unnecessary barsbness of expression, but it must 
be said that the entire absence of all real religion is inutuailv 
predicated of each other. Under these circinnstances we con¬ 
fess we do not see our way to any reconciliation unless one of 
the two incorporates itself with the other. That Keshub Chiiu- 
der Sen will like to merge his own existenco and that of hi» 
church into the organization of the Sadhauin Samaj is a proba¬ 
bility so distant tliat we are not disposed to be sanguine about 
it. We cannot be equally hopeless that the meiubcis of the 
Sadharaii Sarnajj that is as many of tliem as possible, may yet 
return, as some of them have returned, to the Hock they 
have deserted, to live more peoceably with their fellow-brethren. 
Failing that desirable consninmation, if for tlio present 
further recriminations and quanels are prevented, it wdll 
be as much as one can hope for. It is to be deeply desired 
and expecicfl when there arc so many dittcrences outside, the 
internal organization of the Missionary body of the Brahmo 
Samnj of India should be compact and close. But even 
iiere the deficiency is ominous. Disunion, diaesteem, and \vant 
of sympathy and confidence arc the complaints preferred mu¬ 
tually among the immediate friend.s of the illiistrious Minister, 
Certainly these difforeiices arc not iiTccoucilablc as those ex¬ 
isting among the otlier sections of Bralunos above alluded to, 
but they may at any time take a more serious shape, W’'e 
theists have at all times professed that our distinctive mission 
is to remove the evil of sectaiiani/^m and uubrotherly hatred 
from the world. We ought to bo able to say liow far we bavo 
fulfilled that mission. If we have not been able to keep that 
vow, at least in remembranco of it, it is necessary that we should 
learn greater charity towards men of our own persuasion. 
fool humiliated by tbo spectacle which our differences present 
and nothing can spare or mitigate the humiliation but our 
nuitod efforts to PHtabh.sh peace and brotherhood whorv thoro 
fvro strife and Imtredr 
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What lias been called “Pilgrimages to prophets'* in¬ 
stituted by the leader of tbe Bralimo Sumaj of India, ended 
on tSnnday tlie 26th October. Much, misunderstandings has 
been caused by these “ pilgrimages.” When wo enumerate 
to whom they wore made a good deal of their meaning 
will, we hope, become clear. The fijst pilgrimage was imule 
to Moses. The second was to Socrates. The third to the .Jogis 
and Munis of India. The fouith was to Sakj^a Muni. The 
fifth was to Jesus. The sixth was to Mahomet. The seventh 
was to CJhaitanj^'i. The eighth way to tho great scientific 
geniusc.s of the world. Moses represents tho direct gui¬ 
dance of God ill all the great and minor emergencies of life* 
Socrates represents sel/-knowle<lge. 'I’Ijo Jogis and Munis of 
this country represent the devotional habits of communion and 
meditation. Sakya Muni is the emblem of self-deuial, human¬ 
ity and peace, tfesus exemplifies spirituality, faitii, love of 
man, and obedience to the will of God. Mahomet signalized 
himself by his rigid monotheism, and the enthusiastic propaga¬ 
tion of his faith* Cbaitnaya, the prophet of Nuddea, was the 
incarnatiou of the rapturous love of God. Tho scientifio geni¬ 
uses of the world are the priests of nature who have disclosed 
unto us the deep purposes and wonderful intelligence of the 
Creator. All these names, it will be plain, stand for the pro¬ 
found and essential principles of religious life, priiiciplert which 
the Brahmo Samaj has for long years .studied, cultivated, atul 
earnestly laboured to realize and carry out. Nowhere can thev, 
in any abstract form of sermon, or thouglit, or precept, bo 
view'cd in that concentrated and concrete light which the groat 
exemplars present. Ami no culture of religious ideal can be real 
and effective until it incorporates us with the genius of the man 
whose special vocation has been to set forth that ideal in life and 
death. Hence the lo 3 ’alty of teligioits sectaries to the respective 
founders of their sects is so well accounted for. .It is an iuevi table 
liecesaity. Ju going to adopt and assimilato the great spiritual 
ideals enumerated in the names of the prophets mentioned 
fkboye, the leading spirits in the Bruhino iSoinuj found they 
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inur-ii apart staiod pcriocLs ut iiinr iti wlijoli t<,' rhivulu iJjom - 
.selves exclii.sively to prayer and oonumiiiion in urdcr iha! liicy 
may Ix' in.spircd to imbibe tin; (llslinctiv't.' ]>riijripl<',s attliofonu- 
laiu-btanl (»f pioplictic; per.souulitir.s lu and bv \\iioiii (bev wvui 
tinst uivealed. Such devotion, suidi })ra;. or, .amii ^piri(ual 
jtliiio foi sindi a debnitc and i‘X> )u,s'vo, obj('oi, lias biH'u by a 
justit-iablr nu'tapbur oalbnl *'pib^riiiia'^as’’ it i- like I ravellint^' 
away from oiir imnicdiate ."suironn-iin^i id' (lino, icacbing, and 
inlliuMirr, to the calmnoss ol anin|iiily, and llioio, far ii<>in ilio 
potty (1 i,stillbii.noes of the [n'i'sonl. to .'.it at tbo toot of ooitosal 
.>(»uls, ainl loam from (bcin, under tin; L^nndaiioo «>( liio Spiiifc 
who I'rosido.s over all time and all a'^^piratjons. iho sublime 
trulh.ssL’Ut to mankind from bcdiiind t ho oentnrios and bv n.s 
so .^’oon, so imwisfly forgotton, Wbv so nntidi objoction sbonld 
bo taken to aneJi a .viniplo piin-O',.', of spu-jfual i-xoii i-o is titoro 
than we oaii i\[»hdn, uulos« it be Unit lin* U'O ol the woul 
I'ilgiimago ’ sounds old-f:\sbioneit and iiiisloading to some re- 
lined I'ar.s. If tlmre be any iiann in tin >e pi!griiii.i.jit bidoiigs 
equally well to the wliole system of our rcii^ion wbieh lionor.s 
all prophets and ail .scripture.s, and aims at that s[)t)itual .syn- 
tlio.si.s wliicb i.s another name for the ree(.u(d!iatiou of the op¬ 
posing faiths of niaiikiud, ihit sucli harm !■:. oiiayoidable by 
the eoucitituiion ol the Uuiluno jeumaj, 
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A Bliort biography of that Bingulai- man Ram Comnl Sen, lias 
been published. For the sake of the life, if not for the sake of 
tho book, ivo draw the attention of our readcj's to the subject. 
]lam Ooinul Sou was tho grandfailiev of I3abu Koshiib Chuiider 
Sen, and tlie bonk, to which we refer, has been publislied neither by 
any member of llie Sen family, nor by any follower of the lirfihmo 
Minislor, bnt bv a complofo outsidc'f, namely ihibu Peary Cliaiul 
, an elderly Bengali gentleman, ivlio is, to a largo extent,' given 
to literary [»nrsiuts. Ram Coma! Sen was a remarkable man. He 
was born In irs.'t, and died in JSM. lie was tho second son of a 
very poor man who lived in a village jn.st opposite to the town of 
llngly. lie l)(-g;m life at about nineteen years of ago as a com¬ 
positor on a salary of eiglii ruju'es a mojitli. Up to the thirty- 
sixth year of his age ben as a pctly clerk at tbo Astatic )Society 
drawing no mure 1 ban tn olvo rupees a montli. But while in that 
capacity liis talents and bearing attrfu'ted tlic notice of the celc* 
bratod orientalist Or. IT. 11. "^ViLsou. The kindly recognition of his 
worth gave his clmraoicr .sneb a si inmliis that he gradually rose iu 
position and nsofnlness till in a few year.s he became tho Native 
head of the Calcutta Mint ;uul Bank of Bengal, drawing a salary 
of more than Iwo thousand K-s. a month. Rut the inijirovemcnt of 
liis pecuiiiaj'y posltiou was utterly insignificant before the high 
place he oceiipied as a patron of education and a leader of society. 
At the commcncomeut of bis life lii.s literary acquirements ninst 
have been very small. .Hut ibe high place to which he rose sub¬ 
sequently produced a singular educational infinence upon his mind, 
lie was a very fair Sanscrit scholar, .spoke and wrote Bnglish re- 
miirkably well, and was the author of a Bengali and bhigliah Dic¬ 
tionary extending over TOO pages. There was no public and im¬ 
portant movomeiiL of his time in wliicli ho vas not an active 
worker. And it would require a long list to cuumorate all the 
learned Sociolic.s and local Committees of which ho wa? the guid¬ 
ing spirit. He was the founder of a large and very influential 
family in Calcutta, he was a eliicf leader of the Hindu commu¬ 
nity, and an adviser of the Govenimeiit of J.ord William Bentick. 
But with fiiK-h mallifarious activities he.ivas a rigid and meat 
devout Vaisluiav. A strict vegetarinu, lie daily cooked Jiia own 
meals at tho end of the day',s bard Avork, observed the fasts, made 
Jiis ifcip, joined Uic t'ailcarku^, wd wrote (iouie beautiful prayer# 
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wliicU we hope will bo pnblisliod soiuo day. Rucli is ilio man from 
whom Keshub ChniuliT Sen lias clesccntlcd. It is said tlmt 
when the Tlieistic rofunnor was very young, a mere infant, the 
veteran V’^aishinava gi-andbitlicr discovered in biin signs of future 
greatness, and niado a proplifoy to that elTect, TJnit jmophecy is 
still w^ell remembered in tbo family. Consciously and delibcralcly 
Kosliub Chnudor Sen has never tried to iniilato liis grandfatlKO’, In? 
Is cssentiallv as .self-made a man us Jtuni (.!omiil Son Avas. But 

V 

if the doctrine of hcriditary transmission can hold true in any ca.^o, 
the Brahmo d(‘sct;)idani has unconsciously, tliougli evidently, in¬ 
herited the geujus of the N'aishnav and preserved the reputation 
and prestige of the family. 
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The subject of female emancipatiou has been discussed 
vi’ltli re-awakened interest in the Brahmo Samaj recentl}^ 
The views of the leading members of our Church have been 
delivered. It has been definitely settled that we cannot iden¬ 
tify ourselves with the emancipationists, men who arc deter¬ 
mined to liiisex, mis-edtucate, and Anglicise their women. The 
wretched results of their operations are becoming manifest» 
cverywlierCj and the future looks even gloomier than the past. 
Anything that tends in the least to interfere with the habits 
of mudcity and graceful retirement, characteristic of Hindu 
ladies, has not our sympathy. On the other band we are de¬ 
cidedly opposed to tlie ignorance, the awkwardne.ss, and unna¬ 
tural exclusion from all position of social and public useful¬ 
ness, to which the ■women of this country have been long cou- 
demiied. We strongly disapprove of the attitude of those men 
who fiom prejudice or precedent or instinct, arc indilferent 
and reluctant to the progress and elevation of the other sex. 
Our course lies just in the middle of these two extreme par¬ 
ties On the subject of bi'eaking uj^ the Zenana we are par¬ 
ticularly cavoinl. Wo have been successful in giving up a good 
many of the Zenana restraints, our ladies are in a position to visit 
all the important places of public resort in Calcutta and elsewhere; 
they mo.st freely mi.x with the friends of their husbands, and with 
men upon whoso religious and moral principles they can place 
reliance. But they object and refuso to have unrestrained in¬ 
tercourse with male society for the sufficient reason tliai in the 
latter there is not that delicate and genuine respect for the 
other sex without which women ought not to venture into the 
presence of men. It cannot be denied that the Brahmo Samaj 
has not yet done all tliat could be expected fiom it in the di¬ 
rection of woman'.s improvement, and that perseverance in the 
present course of snpineness w'ill inevitably bring discredit upon 
, a community which is only competent to undertake tlie very 
-Wrious responsibility of dealing with Hindu women. We for 
our part must admit that a good deal of the charge of inactivity 
;laid at our doors is well deserved. But that is no reason 
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^vliy we should rush into the arms of those who under the pre¬ 
tence of female improvement are most surely doing their best 
to undermine the cause of good manners and good morals in 
this country. It is to be hoped with the advent of the late 
(liscassioii, new measures will be promptly devised by the lead¬ 
ers of the Brahmo Samaj to bring the woik of female educa¬ 
tion ,to that state of activity and efficiency from which there 
has been an evident decline. 
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Thi theology of theism, to avoid the reproach of barren meta- 
physics and unmeaning mysticism, should deal with positive reli¬ 
gions ideas, which demand the attention of the thoughtful. 
Theism, being essentially eclectic, ciiinot confine itself to one 
set of ideas only, those, we mean, that belong to one particular 
denomination, at the exclusion of others that have had an equal 
or even greater share in forming the faith and devotions of man¬ 
kind, for no other reason than that these ideas are antiquated,' 
and people are prejudiced against them. So long as the Brahmo 
Samaj was engaged in solving the pi'oblcius of Christian theology, 
and accepting the i^rinciples which these involved, thougli somewhat 
unpopular with a section of the Hindu community, no serimrs fault 
was found with it. It was simply said we showed decided ten¬ 
dencies towards Christianity, though t/houghtful Christians felt 
we were as far from their fold as ever. The wheel of thcistic activity 
has now turned, and wo arc intimately engagecl In answering the 
important questions of popular Hinduisiu. AW have felt it to bo 
our duty to discover the gorniinal conceptions of Divine nature that, 
underlie the popular faith of Puranic Hinduism. NVhcu sifting 
the mysteries of the Rig Veda, and the Upanishads, and eliminating 
the pantheism of sublime sentiments to find at their bottom a 
deposit of theistic thought, no one dreamed of accusing us of pan¬ 
theism. The historical development of Brahmo theology has al¬ 
ways manifested a uniform process. AVhy then, now that W'e are 
occupied in purging the grossness of idolatixius creeds to find at 
the bottom of popular religious conceptions the wealth of theistic 
meaning, should our friends be alarmed as if we were doing something 
which the Brahmo Samaj had never done before ? After all, popular 
Hinduism, within the thousand influences of which we are living, 
cannot be ignored, much less destroyed by ridicule and criticism. 
Hundreds have trietl it, and their repeated failures are there to 
edify us. The wisest plan ts to do away with the evil i)i it, and to 
absorb doctrinally and dovotionally all the spiritual and moral 
Tirtue there is in it. The Brahmo Hamaj is doing that when it 
enters the Hindu pantheon, and analyses the conceptions of Shakti, 
Lakshmi, Saraswati «feo.. It finds the primary principles from which 
these deities emanated originally. This process of operations we 
must concede is not without its danger, especially to women and 
thoughtless men, We are often unconsionsly inclined to make a 
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little too mncli of a tiling when we take it up. Very slight acts of 
indiscretion may liighten and intensify misunderstanding where the 
fundamental principle itself has excited suspicion. There is no doubt 
that theistic faiths hare often degenerated into idolatry, and we 
ouglii to bear in mind the lesson which that teaches. All the warn¬ 
ings necessary wc cheerfully take. Jhit in .spite of these cautions 
we shall proceed with the great work of examining and assimilating 
what is good in tlic theologies tliat surround us, thus gradually 
addiug to our own. We do not think -we transcend truth when we 
say that the number thirty-tbrcc millions applied to the possible 
conceptions of divine nature is a very small number. Indeed, the 
infinite can reveal himself to man’.s soul in an infinite variety of 
conceptions. Hinduism has caught some of those conceptions, and 
we, urho are humble gatherers of truth, arc hut picking up the 
scattered fragments of light, that, reconciling the past with the 
future, we may build the true church of God, 
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A great deal of unuocossary agitation lias been created over 
certain sentiments expressed in a prayer offered by Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen sometime ago. It is said this piece of devotion 
breatliGs a spirit of vindictiveness and wrath against all those 
who are opposed totheBrahino Minister, that, in short, it is full 
of the bigoted intolerance which distinguishes the utterances of 
rigid sectarians, and is the veiy opposite of the mild and 
catholic genius of Theism. Well, we suppose the impartial 
honor with which the Brahmo Soinaj of India lias accp})ted the 
essential teachings and acknowledged prophets of all religions, 
not excluding those for which nnich contem})t is ex|iiresscd even 
by certain theists, sufficiently vindicates our leader from the 
charge of sectarianism. To no rcdigioii, and to no sect do wclack 
in due respect. But if wo knowhow to love and honor every¬ 
thing thatis good and of GoJ, we also know how to he stern and 
indignant against what is evil and ilioiionoriug to God. Kighteoiis 
indignation against wrong is as much a part of r(*ligion, 
as humble loalty to truth. Perhap.s it requires to be said that 
our protest is Jiot against persons but against j^iinciples. 
Our indigiiant and stem protest against false and vicious prin- 
os is real and unfeigned. Those men who identify thcni- 
Hclves with piinciplcs that wc reprobate as wrong, naturally 
interpret our reprobation as directed to them personally, and 
accuse ns of vindictiveness and bigotry. But those who sec 
the distinction that we make between liglit and wrung piin- 
ciples in religion, and judge our sentiments not through the 
medium of personal relations, or the bias of private prejudice, 
at once understand our real attitude. Tho piayer ^^hich Ims 
been the subject of so much comment was offered about the time 
when pilgrimage to the spirit of Malioinnicd was undertaken, 
Now our great indebtedness to the Arabian prophet lies in the 
rigorous and exclusive standard of monotheism which he and 
his followers have laid down for the guidance of all theists, 
In these days of matter-worship and self-w’orship it has be^ 
mmc really necessary to remember that standard and to ask 
ptreo^th of God to be able to conform to it. Wo sliall never 




cease to preach an enthusiastic Jehad against all false prin¬ 
ciples of morality or religion. It is found to be a great source of 
weakness in Theism that it does not declare its protest against 
wrong doing and wrong doers. On the one hand there is 
that extreme of destniclivoness which destroys itself by tryiug 
to ding stones at everything it does not agree ^Yith. There 
is, on the other hand, the opposite extroine of that ecclectic 
’ susceptibility which is so soft that it seems to have no backbone 
or solidilt3Mvhatovcr. The Brahmo Soinaj, hi avoiding both these 
extremes, prescribes spirittial disciplines to retain what is really 
good ill both. Some men have found fault with us because 
wo yield too much to Hindus and Christians. And now other 
men, and among them Mr Voysey, find ianli ivitli ns becuase 
we arc iinvieblitio: in our indi;rnatioii aguiiist evmv manner of 
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falsehood, impurity and impict}'. Wc find it out once again, 
though it has been found out repeatedly by ourselves and 
others, that those who wish to abide ly* the. truth without fear or 
favour, must expect to have but few friends in this world. 
But wo must, nevertheless, insist upon our leaders and our 
other teachers to speak out the ti’uth, come out of it what may, 



To Baku Kesiutu Ciiunder Sen, 

Sccrctarij Ihuhrao SomaJ of India. 

Bear Sik, 

1 have just cmrqjletod my tour llirough India. JncliU is 
sucli a vast tract of country, that it is impossible to visit every 
.province and ovory towm A.ud Ibotigh I have tr.avellcd many 
fchonsantl miles during the last twelve montlis I regret to say 
I have not hi-c-n fiblc to he at hrdt tlic number of places which 
I wish to see. and where only slight cfVorts might tend to the 
establishm- )\l and prosporily i.»l' our cause. Passing through 
some of the chiel: tow ns of Behar, such as Bunkipur, Arrah, G^^a, 
I passed on lo lijo N. W. Provinces and (dudh in the months 
of April and Ma) . The juuspects of Theisjii in the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces Inivo been hO w(dl described in a separate article by a 
gentleman w'ho though by hiith a Bengali, Ijas been long 
enough in upper India to ho called a Hindustani, that 1 need 
not enter into any independent remarks of my own on the 
suliject. All that I need hero say, would he a few w’ords on the 
state <if things in Beliar. Here almost all the •Soinajes are 
filled with the inhaljitants of lower Bengal who very nearly 
occupy the important posts under Government, and arc besides 
the most sncce.^sfull legal and medical practitioners. The 
newly enunciated principles of the local authorities to discard 
as much ns possible tbc Bengali element from the public 
service in Behar and reserve it for the inhabitants of the 
province, have had but little pj’actical effect up to this time. 
SujSicient intelligence and aptitude are not found among the 
latter. Houco the Bengali settlements in the chief towns of 
Behar .are extensive. The local Somajes have been established 
by them, am) are kept up by them. Unfortunately but a very 
$rruill number of Behnri.s have joined these institution.s, the only 
i^eXcopti.on among them being perhaps Gya where one does sec 
Jittle sprinkling of provincial membership, I beg most 
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cainostl}' to draw your altoiitiou to thi^? fact, l)f'raii.^o the con¬ 
stant. removals ot tbo l^e-n^alis form place to place ficcoiding’ 
to the cinei’geiicics of llie public sorvico form a iuo<l alarming 
course of niirortaiuty as to the pc'rmaneiico of the Soin.ajes 
that are maiutained by them. I'lie mnsi ^^ninful iostanco of 
oircli failure may he found in the <mo'‘ flonri-'ltiiig congiegations 
of Monghy]' and Allahabad. I'he hist<try of ilie Ih.'ihmos of 
Moiighyr forms an epoch in the Iji.story of the JJiahino Sinuaj. 
Many of iis still retain the impressions of that. wmjdiM'ful spiritual 
development wliich we rectnved o.t thni. sin vcd spot only twelve 
years ago. Vet at the present iinmierit the Sanctnniy of 
Monghyr is all ljut deserted, (he eongaeoafidn is droeniing', and 
the fe]>ii'it violated. TIjo Norlhojn India Ihalimo S(Unaj at 
Allfdiabnd formed onlvn low v(mis ago tlu' genornl rendezvous 
of Brabmo Missioiiarios and pilgaini.i to the annual fo.sLivala 
from difforeiit parts of ('jipor India. Who among’ u.s lia.s not 
.shared in the (lordial ho.spitalily and iv^posctl nndor the friendly 
shelter of (lie fholnnos of Allaliabaii And vet at tld.s tiiiiO 
Allahabad is (‘xeeialingiv loiiclv tliongh tiio seat of (lovorimiont 
has been removed to (iuittown, .and llie Northern India Bvahmo 
Somaj barely keeps ii[) its evistciu-o by gathering ti>gother a 
scattered few Ibr i(V' » ongreg’alion. Tins painful .stale of thing.s 
is the result of an (‘\(‘1 !hi\ oly non-resident Bengali 

meuibcrsiiip, ami of the ab.'^enci* t f provincial ."Uppoit and 
organization. To a coii^ideiablo extent tlu; ferms of onr pro- 
pagatiori have ju’evenled this. Our .servif’cs have been abways 
conducted in Bengali, our loetures iiave alwavs been deiived iu 
English. And the great majoiity of tlu; people of these pro- 
viuc’os understand neither tin; one nor the other. Of l;i(o 
liowever, that is lo say .since (ho iulrodiictioii of expoiUtionary 
pleaching, then; is a noiii’^ ablo olu'inge. Those towns of Behar 
and the N. AV. IVovinces through which the expeditionary 
preachers have ptussed^ present an altered attitude towaids iho 
Brahmo Somaj. Vou cannot but have noticed with what 
eagerness the expedition ha.s been a.sked to visit the different 
places in India. Even such remote provinces as the Punjab, 
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Guzerat, Sciude, ami Bombay, about which I can speak ironi 
personal experience form no exception. Had we but the means 
and the men to travel tlirough the whole land with the expedi¬ 
tionary force of simkeertan, and open air paeachiug, I have no 
doubt ill my mind that the most magnificent success to our 
mission would be the result. 1 have therefore to request you 
most humbly and earnestly at the termination of my last year’s 
labours, so to organize all expedition in the year that is before 
us that all tho different provinces of India might be visited, tliat 
the flag of tho New Dispensation be carried and its trumpet 
sounded to every Hindu race. 

I resided for ncarl}^ three month,s in Knmaynn amidst the 
Himalyas. Our joint operations there have been recorded in tho 
newspapers. I hare the plea.snre to publish an excellent article 
on the religious prospects of Kumayun, written by one of those 
hillmen whose personal gifts of handsomeness and bravery arc 
only equal to the intelligence and affectionatencss of their higher 
nature. Wo have now tlie pleasure of coiintiug .several such 
hillmen among tlio triend,s and sympatliizers of our cause. 
May the spirit of God bless tliein and bind them into an 
abiding element of that extensive Aiyan fraternity which i.s 
slowly overshadowing this country under the sacred auspices of 
the holy clispousatioii of tlie Brahino Somaj. 

Not long ago, only so late as the month of November last, 
1 visited the Punjab. It has always been known to you that 
the Punjab, is a most promising and fertile field of tlieistic 
labours. But for many reasons the people arc yet in a m^st 
Iritckward condition on every question of vcfbiin. Their 
enthusiasm is great, their intelligence is considciable, their 
steadfastness is praiseworthy, but their fears of society to a great 
extent interfere with their moral and religious progress. The 
progress of education also has been very slight. Unfortunately 
- there seems to be a soit of jealousy among some officials 
^gainst the giving of high English education to the people of thi.s 
important province. Besides we have not yet made adequate 
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attempts to propagate iu the Punjab that high order of de¬ 
votional excitement which is so familiar to them in the example 
of Guru Nanak and his immediate followers. Love and faith 
are not unknown in the Punjab. If we did but succeed to carry 
there that overflowing love and faith in which the principles of 
the New Dispensation abound, the Brahino Somaj will present 
itself in a light very different from what it has hitherto been 
viewed in. Tlie Lahore Bralimo Somaj is composed exclusively 
of Pnnjabccs, and though the worthy secretary is in name a 
Bengalee, ho has been horn and bred in tlie Punjab. All these 
men liave been attached to tlic Somaj for a long time, and 
eagerly long for new^ spirit and life. They have been able to 
build an excellent house of worship capacious and clean, and 
they hold services for men as well as women. The women of 
Lahore are more progros.sivo, and have greater social 
advantages than thoir sisters in many parts of Bengal. The 
Brahmos of the Punjab have for a long time wanted ,a resident 
Brahino Missionary, and have failed to obtain one. 1 hope it 
will not be impossible to make arrangements in the course of 
the next year so that they may have the services of a resident 
missionary. The Brahmo Somaj in Mooltau being comparative¬ 
ly new, tlioro is much freshness and warmth of zeal in it. The 
members are almost all of them young men, tolerably well 
educated, and with good prospects iu life. They are mutually 
very helpful, a great many of thorn live in a common re¬ 
sidence which they call union cottage, aud they share in the 
universal eagerness to enjoy the serviccvS of a resident mission- 
aiy. A leading Purijaboe Brahmo, writing liis views, says Our 
province requires to be taken care of by tlio leading minds 
the Brahmo Somaj. Our educational, social, and religious 
institutions are to bo improved. Our moral character is to l>e 
elevated. Our females are to be educated. Our timugbts both 
about the inner and outer worlds ace to be corrected. I liave 
boon thinking whetner wc in the Punjab should not issue our 
appeal to Brahmos and others to subscribe for a fund which 
might be called “ the Brahmo Mission Fund,” out of the interesi. 
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of which permanent works might be carried on in the proviiioo." 
These words indicate an earnest wish, if nothing more, and I 
trust the Brahmo Missionary conference ought to respond to it 
very heartily. It is painful to compare the spleudi*! capabilities 
of the Punjab with the actual amount of work done by us in 
that part of the country. The people need a reawakening such 
as the new spirit of dispensation can give them. And‘may. 
they by God’s blessing receive the same before long. From 
Mooltan I proceeded to Bindh. The province of Sindli stretches 
through the extensive valley that lies oii both sides of the greai, 
river Indus. The principal towns 1 visited were Sukker, Rohri, 
Hyderabad and Kurrachee, Amongst these Rohri and Bukker 
have no Bvahmo Somaj. But the Bindlii population of botii 
these towns has a large clement of educated men who come 
from all parts of the province. And the counnon people being 
mostly readers of the Sikh Graiith and very much ^Mahomed- 
anized by their nearness to Beluchistau as well as the recent 
rule of the Meers, whom tlm Briti.sh defeated oidvfoitv years 
ago, have a great reverence tor niouotliei.stie teaeiiing. 
There is a great deal of similitnd(‘ between Bindh and the 
Jkinjab in many tilings and any measures adopted fur the 
improvement of the former province may do for the latter to a 
great extent. Though Biiidhi Is a. dialect by it.sclf Hindustani 
is well understood tlirougliout the province. ’I’lie Sindhis 
like tho Sikhs are a stalwort and manly race, with but few 
prejudices, and a considerable share of intelligence. Like 
tlicir Mahomedaii compatriots, whom they so closely resemble, 
they most rigorously observe tlie restrictions of tlio zenana, 
and female education has made almost no progress amongst 
the Sindhees. Hyderabad whicli was the metropolis of the 
Meers, or late Mahomedan governors of tlio provinces, .still 
retains it importance. Virtually it is still the chief town of 
Sindh. It is hero that the Brahmo Bomaj has taken deep root. 
A very neat picturesque little building with a long compound, 
lias been.erected by the local Brahmos. They not only sub.s- 
oyibed liberally for it, but some of them undertook the trans- 
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lation of certain lawbooks, the sale proceeds of which amount¬ 
ing to a considerable sum of money were devoted to the build¬ 
ing Funds. The minister Mr. Navalrao is the highest native 
Official in Hyderabad. Ho is Ibc vice chairman of tlie local 
municipality. He holds daily services in the Mandir. He lends 
a helping hand to every iiiea,snro of public good. He preaches 
to the convents in the local Jail. I had the pleasure of being 
present when the convicts, about three hundred in number, 
were a.ssemblod to hear his instructions. Ho preached m 
popular, fluent and vigorous Sindhi.- The men both Hindus 
and Mussulmans tall, gaunt and bronzed, some of them Herce- 
looking, otliers altogetlier down cast and miserable, heard 
our brother with rapt attention, mafic sundry ejaculations, 
and when ho commenced prayer to God at the couelusion, it 
was most atfecting to witness how humbly each and every one 
of them clasped their hands, gave frequent and hearty response 
to the preacher and looked iqDwards as if in expectation 
of forgive':u ss and a better life. Mr. Navalrao, has carried 
on this good work for the last five years. It is time he should 
take measures with the view that his hearers, after their release 
fiom jail return to him to seek the continuance of that in¬ 
struction which they’^ received at the time of their trouble. 
Kurrachee is about a hundred miles from Hyderabad, and ou 
the seashore. Its commercial importance is known. Tlie 
population of Kurrachee is a very mixed one. There aro 
people from Sindh, Uuzerat, and Kombay. Many of these aro 
educated men and have deep sympathy with our movement, 
The Europeans here are also less exclu.sive, and more ready 
to advance the course of general progress. The audience I 
addressed at Frere Hall was largely composed of Europeaufs, 
and the Hindustani services were attended by many who show'i 
ed strong signs of sympathy and appreciation. But unfortuu* 
ately the Native community of Kurrachee has no leader* and* 
no centre of common interest. Nevertheless they have been 
deeply drawn by the principles of the Brahmo iSomaj, and I 
should uot bo yurprised if within a short time thoy orgauiijo 
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themselves into the new claims of a local Brahuio*Somaj. 
Kurrachee is about four hundred and thirty miles by sea from 
Bombay. According to my program I embarked for Bombay 
on the 15th December last. 

ordinary proceedings of the Prarthana Somaj present 
hirt little variation. The only new thing introduced into the 
method of preaching is what the Deccani population call Kirtau. 
Certain texts from familiar religious books are taken. The 
man who undertakes to perforin the Kirtan leads out the 
passages, and elaborates upon their sense and spiiit, frequently 
singing hymns and occassionally reciting anecdotes to add 
attractiveness to his statement which on the whole occupies 
two or three liours. Of coiirsi.* the ontiie proceedings are carried 
Cn in the tlieistic spirit of the Prarthana Somaj. It resembles 
the popular exposition known as Kathakatha in Bengal, and is 
often found more effective than the ordinary routine seivice of 
the Somaj. We hope the spirit of this iunovatioii will grow 
and be more generally adopted. But the Bombay Somaj has 
done very good work at Puiidherpiir in connection with tlic 
late famine. I subjoin the account given of that institution. 

It may be remembered that a great famine overran the 
Southern Parts of this Presidency in the years 1877 and 78. 
This famine left a large number of orphans in the hands of those 
who underlook the relief of the suffering popidation. The 
Prarthana Somaj of Bombay took a large part in these relict 
operations and they therefore were anxious to provide for the 
unfortunate children whose parents died iu the famine. By the 
exertions of the members of the Somaj led by the untiring energy 
of Bao Salieb Lalshimker who is a member of the Ahrnedu* 
bad Prarthana Somaj an orphanage was estabhshed at 
Pandherpore to take care of the orplians. Pandherpore is iu 
fhe District of Sholapur where the relief operations wore coii« 
centrated. Pandherpore also is a celebrated place of pilgri" 
mage in the Dekkan, where tens of thousands go every yohr to 
wdf^hip the God Vithoba. Specially since the day? of tho 
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Alanitlias arul Takarani. It was Iiere tliat the orphanage was 
situated. When thq famine was at its height the lutmhev o£ 
destitute chihli’jn received was about 400. But as the ligors 
of tlie taiuine abated thi.s nniiibcn decreased. In the month of 
May 1870 the members of tlnj IVarthann Somaj of Bombay 
sent a mis.sionary tcachor at their own expense to PaiidlierpoVe 
*to look after the education and '^•omfoii of those children. This 
WasnccGSsarvijocau.se Ihio Salad) lyilshuid<er vnus tnni.sfered 
irom Paiidlierpoio to another place. At this lime the number of 
children was loO and tlai expenses woii' about Ps. 2o8 a 
mouth. At pvosont there arc about 47 chddron in the orpha¬ 
nage and tlic expenses amount to Hs. 00 a month. The decrease 
in tl)C iunnl)er of children i^ to be accounted for tints; when 
the famine was raging, the parents liad ahaudoued their 
children but afterwards tlaj}- began to make ompnries and 
tlierefore those parents or guardians who were found willing to 
tako care of them, took them awav. The children that ado 

t/ 

supported by the Institution at present have none left in this 
World to take care of them. The 47 children include amoiiig 
them 24 girls and 23 boys. The gills are taught to read, write, 
sew, and cook. Tho boys are taught carpciitary in the ludtia- 
trial school established tlieie thro ugh the exoitions of RaoSaheb 


Laldluinker and which is supported by the 'f'owu Municipality. 
The permanent fund established for the orphanage i-i 13,000, 
collected in djilerciit parts of the Presidency by Kao Salieb. 
Lalshuuker. The monthly intere.st accruing from this sum is 
Rupees 80 a month. The additional c.Kpense is defrayed by 
collections made at Bombay and Paudherporc fiom chaii" 
tably disposed person.^. There is a house being, erected 
for the orpamige at the expeasf3 of Shett Chacurbliuja Morarji, a 
Bombay Merchant. 


" At Pandhci’pore tlierc is a Prarthana Somaj established 
through the exertions of Rao Sahob Lalshuukor whose uamo we 
hav^ already mentioned. There are about a dozen regular 
members, besides outsiders w'ho attcud tho services lield every 

Sunday Evening/’ 
w 
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“ ’riicn: is a lalk of removing tho orphanage to Poona but some 
of the well w'lbhci^^ of the institution are opposed to the proposal." 

Besides Jk)iii\)ay the strongest ^oinajes are at Poona 
and Aliiaedahad. 'the latter as you know is the capital of 
Gnzeral autl tornier the capital of the Deccan, the citadel, as it 
wore, of .Maliratla Jiationality and intelligence. There ^ are 
biiildini^s Idr IIk} Somaj at both these places, and the attendance 
is numerous a., well as enthusiastic, Kao Bahadur BhoianatU 
Sarahhoy, an elderly Nagar Brahmin gentleman, is the leader 
of the retbuiicd Guzerati community at Ahmedabad, and has 
emhraeod theism wdtli liis whole family which consists of many 
grown up Koiih ami (.laughters. Kao Bahadur Muliadeo Govind 
Kaiiadc is the leader (jf the reformed Malivatta community at 
Poona. Tiiis goliUeman is a high Government Official, and is 
respected throughout the Bombay Presidency on account of his 
great and versatile acipilieiuents, He is a most judicious peue- 
traiing man and is seldom thrown out of his convictions and 
resolutioiis by any amount of popular clamour. He has always 
been our friend during the late agitation in the Brahmo Somaj 
and his Nyrntiathy has heeii of great value to us. Besides Bom¬ 
bay, Poona, and Ahmedabad, there are small Prarthana Somajes 
in other towns also, such as Surat, Khaiia, Sattara (fee., but I 
should not like to make any .special mention of them until 
they are brought to a more eflicient and permanent footing. 

The following is a short account of the Brahmo Somaj 
ill Madras given by the secretary of the Southern India Brahmo 
Somaj. The hitter institution is not in a most prosperous condi* 
tion just now on account of tlie death of its most illustrious 
leadens. It most urgently require.s the care of a guiding spirit, 
and the services of a missionary from Calcutta would bo invalu¬ 
able. 'J’here is a considerably greater progress and spirit in 
Bangalore whore Babu Amrita Lai lias so recently been doing 
Very good \voil<, Of course the people of Madra.s are simple- 
hearted and susceptible and therefore much less effort would be 
noedecl to convince them of tho cardinal truths of our religion^ 
But some one should liaye the courage and dibiuieresteduesi^ 
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to devote himself to tlio cause of theism ia Southern India 
from amongcHt ourselves. 

“Ill April 1801, the Venerable Babu Kcshiili ('liiuidor Sen, 
a member of that Somaj paid a visit to iMa-lias and delivered 
a spirit-stirring address at the Vatclicappah's llali to a large 
audience, llis lecture aroused the audience funn llioir itnal 
lethargy and set them to work in right earm'st. 

A number of educated gentlemen formed Iheinsch c'S into a 
fraternity under the designation of “ Veda Soma} and held 
weekly Prayer Meetings in the town of Madias. Mdie lertnrcs 
and sermons delivered at siioli meetings weic ]nibli.shed in a 
monthly journal under the name of Thttthrt'. Bo^hiit'. " issued 
first in Tamil and subsequently in Telugu also. 

Tt wasthrongb tbis organ that Soinajains were .-itarled at 
Puttukotai^ ('ranjorii) Udumulpettali (Coiinlialori) Salem, 
Bangalore, Nellore, Hyderabad (Deccan) (’hinglepnt, Kajah- 
mundry, and in several suburbs of Madras, Hut T am indeed 
sovry to say that some of them arc no mor*?. The Som;ijauis now 
in existence in this presidency are (1) Madias; (’J.) Ix'ajahmnndry 
Northern Circars ; (.‘I) Coimbatore; (d) Baiig.aloi’e: (">) Man¬ 
galore. 

The principal leaders of the Somaj lieie, were the lato 
V. Rajagopaula Charryar, BL. and P. Subbarayaloo, Ohetty 
Ganroo, B.A. and B.L. Vakeels of the High t'miri boili tirwdiom 
devoted a great portion of their time and atlcniioa to the 
noble cause, and published several woiks, among v liioh may bo 
mentioned ns a master ])icco, llftjagnpanla r'liarryar’s “First 
address in Tamil on Idolatry.'’ 

This book contains innumerable quotations from tlie Vedas 
and other Hindu Shastrns all tending to juove the futility of 
idolatry and the necessity of spiritual woisliip. 


After the demise of these gentlemen, Strcedharlu Naidn, 
a inember of the Calcutta Somaj, was appointed Seci*etary ; ho 
rendered the very useful and instructive work “ Bralimo 
Dharma Grantha,” from Bengali into Tamil and Telugu. 
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The first marriage according to Brahmo rites took place in 
1871; and in that year the designation of tl\e Soniaj was 
changed from V^'cda Somaj ” to " Southern India Brahmo 
Soinaj,” in order to remove the impression formed in the public 
mind thaf Brahmos believe in the Vedas nlono as the inbdlible 
guide to tlieir salvation, and to correspond witli tho first and 
f;eeond of tlieir doctrines p;iven below. 

It will nol ])e out of place licro to mention that about this 
time Kasi Visvanatha iloodolliar, pensioned District Munsiff 
and a Tamil Pundit, spontaneously eame forward 1o help the 
movement and had rra 3 'er Meeting; at, bis [)lrico of losldcaco 
for some time. He also edited a Taiiiil paper called • The 
Bralirna Theepikai/^ 

The Sainaj fcuin Itlt'.i to tbc jncseni time has kc])t ahead^ 
notwithstanding its many difficulties, tho stem opposition of 
the orthodox ffindiis and v.’Ciiniarv wants. 

A ^ 

Slrcnr/lh. —'riicro are now on the rolls of the Samaj 40 
covenanted Brahmo,s and 60 synipathiser-s. I may here remark 
that the principles of Monollioism have been strongly impressed 
through the exertions of tho Samaj on the mind of many a 
Hindu. 

J beg to state that though the principles of Monotheism 
and tho fallacy of idol worship arc fully recognized liy the 
educated portion of the Hindu community in this jiart of the 
country, yet want of moral cowrage and the persecution of the 
orthodox Hindus keep many back from avowing openly the 
Brahrnoic faith.” 

Thus I have siibmittol to you a short sketch of the 
condition of our Church iu the principal places of India 
through which by the commandment of Cod, and also by your 
wish I have travelled. Towards the end of rny journey, I have 
falleh ill by the frequent fatigues and exposures that I have 
had to incur. 1 must therefore hasten to conclude. I have 
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no doubt that with sincere and earnest exertions we can bring 
the whole of the country to accept and honor the principles of 
the New Dispensation. But I must be allowed to say that 
God will not give us this success and gladness unless we are 
able to establish greater peace, union and good will amongst 
overselves at home than we have hitherto been able to do. 
Peace, love, and holiness among the pioneers of our cause, mean 
the peace and salvation of India. 

I remain 

Your very obedient and faithful servant, 

P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 



PRAYERS. 


Infinite soul of truth O thou God of unspoakuhlo peace 
and harmony, we cry with this ago and generation to show 
us thy purposes. The conflict of the times presses most 
heavily on our being, the disagreements of men and systems 
are bewildering. Whither shall we go to find thy eternal 
certainties, and where is that profound reconciliation of things 
that we long for ? Reveal unto ns the ministrations of thy 
living Providence to the tvorld's sorrows and sins. Distil the 
true doctrines of thy being, presence, and blessed attributes 
like amaranthine dew which the vapours of the night leave* 
behind them. Teach us what man is. Teach us what religion 
is. Dispense unto us the light which the ago wants. Teaoli 
our relations to thee, and thine world. Teach us the limits of 
the intellect. Open unto us the paradise of faith. Amidst 
this universal gloom of matter-worship and .scepticism do T see 
the dawn of an advancing dispensation ? Is it indeed tliy 
future kingdom of heaven that approacheth, or is it the distuib- 
ing fancy, the wild hearsay that men repeat V All nations 
bear testimony to thee, all scriptures declare thee. All science 
and philosophy are thy light. The laws of events and 
things have been made and enforced by tliee. O Lonl reconcile 
thy revelations and lights in one complete revelation, and in one 
undisputed source of light. Reconcile them to our darkened 
minds. Reconcile thy past dispensations in one gieat dis¬ 
pensation that may draw all nien, and cause all events to find 
their explanation in thy will. Cause us to study and comprolicnd 
the variety of thy laws as applied to the different parts of thy 
creation. Revive the age of prophesy, and O Father bring the 
prophets of different nations to abide with ua in spirit. ‘ Let all 
unholy conflicts cease. Let peace, and love, and wisdom and 
holiness dccend upon the earth. 

TI. . 

Carry deep within our hearts, O good Spirit, the currents 
of oiu* love for those who are near unto ns. Purify onr 
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Jove from every earthly expectation, from every desire of vain 
siiow. Like thine own eternal affection, cause ours to ho 
hidden also, and modest, and willing to bo ignored and perse¬ 
cuted. But, O Father, unto our dearest ones keep us ever 
faitlitul, and in moments of darkness ajid need enable us to 
prove how true our fidelity has been to all. ■ 

111 . 

0 Lord, teach us always to distinguish principles from 
person teauli us to for-bear from all personal liatred and enmity. 
Teach us to love all men, irrespective of their opinions, but 
when those opinions are miscliievous or dangerous, give unto 
us the strength of tigliting and overcoming them. 

JV. 

Teach me O God to fear thy Judgments and not tho 
judgments of men. Warn me against itidging any men es¬ 
pecially those who, 1 know from cxpreieuce, are superior to me 
in faith leid spirituality. JSutier us to bo pure-minded and 
blamelej's before tliy ligliteous throne, and then let the whole 
world accuse Us if they will. Give us tho light to distiuguisli 
between thy justice, and the decisions of man. 

V. 

Xindio the light of thy NeW''Lispeiisatiuli tliroilghout 
the world. Let all nation.^ Asia, Xurope, Africa, America, and 
Australia hear the good news of thy purposes and truths. Let 
thy servants be fearless in going about to thy work. Let thy 
ministers never cease, in teaching thy will and love unto 
all men. Let every >void of thy ever lasting revelation go into 
the deepest recesses of our soul, Let our aspiratoins, prayers, and 
services rise unto ihee year after year, from all lands and natigua 
that thy holy kingdom may come. 
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INTHOinjOTION. 

Tlio liisiovy of (Iio I’inlimio Soitinj rcMiiiinIf^ iiK in ninny ro- 
,S]H‘(^ts of Ilu' (.■lassi(;al slory of Sisyphus. 'J’his jx-nsou, for some 
jiiis(Ie(Hl or olh(‘i‘, was ooiKhmiiRMl in I lie low(‘r work! io tlie per- 
[ictiinl task of rolling' a heavy nuniih; l’IoIio ii]) a moiuifain, the 
Siimmil of wliieh 1 k^ liad no sooikt rt'achod limn tlie hnll rolled 
down ayniii. ^Phc ineinhers of the Ijrahnio Somaj assiduously 
roil th(dr imn’t mass of docirine uj) the hill of Pnraiiic Hindu¬ 
ism, which tliey are evm’, as they aliej^e, on the ])i>int of sur¬ 
mount im;', when, somehow, the mass slips down a^aiii, and the 
Homaj, on a new basis, from anotlier starting’ ground, recoiii- 
meuce their apparently abortiv'e attenijits. The truths of 
Nlatnral Theology, so jiowerless to move the human will,* may 
well be eompai ed t(» the mass of marble, and the jiosition of the 
llrahmo Somaj, wnieh, relative to the rites, eercmonics and 
sacranKoits of llindnisin, has st;aicely, if at all, changed, is very 
sngg(‘stive of the relative situation of Sisyphus and the instir- 
ju')uiitaj)le mountain. In one ]ioint oidy, tlie ])a,)’allelism be¬ 
tween the elassical Sisyjdius and tJo' Ib-ahmo Somaj seems to 
fail Tlu‘!a((or di) n(»t coniine tlu'ir efforts to one path. They 
have tried all tlie foiii- sides of tlie monnttdn in sneeessioii, but 
as \'ot,, it <‘amu)t. b(i denied, witli a s;id uniformity of result.. 

MMie lirst. starting ]ioint of the Jlralimo Somaj wa,s an entire 
aee<‘plaiiee of the diviiui anthoi’ily of (li(‘ Vedas. At one time, 
the Vc'da.s, and the Vedas cnilv, were considered to he the solo 
foimdalion of their creed. In th(‘ year A. I). ISTb, a, small 
panipiilet entitled, V< (hmtiv. I)<tctrui,<\s i^indicn/rd,'’ reprinted 
from the Tiifiira liodhiiil Piiltrlkn ^ was pul dished by the ih’ahmo 
Somaj, from wliieli wc <piote the following extract; “We will 
not (i< n} that the Keviewer is correct in remarking that wo 
‘ eonsider the Vedas, and Vedas alone, iis the authorized rule of 
Hindu Theology/ They arc the sole foundation of all our 
beh\?f, and the trullis of all otlior Shastras must be judged of 
according to tlieir agreement with thcni/’f 

* Soo WaylaiuVs ^loml Hncin-, Chap. Vll. Sec. 3. 

t J-A ’28. See also, JMuUcua’s Enaaij on, Vodauiisnt,, p. llU. 
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Afterwards, discovering perhaps that this basis involved more 
than they were prepared to accept, they discarded tluj Vedas 
altogether asa “ basis,” and in its place adopted another, more in 
accordance with the convictions which tli^y then had. For, ten 
years afterwards, A. D. 1855,* the Bralimo Soinaj published 
another pam})hlct, containing three lectures, two in English and 
one in Bengali,-in which this dependence upon the Vedas is 
entirely repudiated. One of the two distinctive features of their 
doctrines was then declared to be “ independence of authority.”* 
Whereas, in 1845, their^doctrine is that “ the t"ruths of all shds- 
tras must be judged of according to their agreement with the 
Vedas,” in 1855 it is very different,—they “ have merely availed 
themselves of extracts from works which are the great deposi¬ 
tories of the national faith, and which have the advantage of 
national association.”t The “ basis” of the Brahmo was declar¬ 
ed to be “ the volume of nature.” The tloctriues of the Braluno 
Somaj were much tJie same, but the grounds were altered. 
“ whole world is 

our ShUstra”) But this statement must be received in a very 
large sense, for the writer. Baboo Okhoy Kumar Dutt, imme¬ 
diately proceeds to add many other things besides the world us 

Brahmic Shastra; ^ 

^isrTCTf?r ’nta« ^ 

stT«afei7 « £t^T?r 

’*na I ^ ^15 '8 '8 

^5*^ ^T5lTr.Tf<r 

Whatever truths Bhuskar and Arya, Newton and 

*- 4 i 

Herschel have discovered, are our Shdsfer. Whatever truths 

Goutama and Kouada, Galileo and Bacon have proclaimed, tire 

also our SJidster. Whatever spiritual truths Corate, and Tal- 

bakilr(?), Moses and Mahommed, Jesus and Choitoiiya, Barker 

and Leigh Hunt have made kianvii, these also are our Brahmo 

religion.”)—'It must have been in this very large sense of 

nature, as including every verity relating to science and 

theology, which everybody has given utterance to, as shewn in 

the preceding extract, tliat the Brahmo Somaj were enabled 

to state, that, “ the doctrines of the Brahmos were founded 

upon a broader and more unexceptionable (P) basis than the 

Scriptures of any single religious denomination in the earth.”§ 

However, this “ volume of nature,"’ although so “ broad and 

UUe^tceptionable a basis,"" was not, strange to say, adequate to 

form a lasting basis of Brahmism, or to inspire the ‘Brahmo 
« 

• Brahmo SuviaJ, p. 7. t Brahmo Somaj, p. 10. 

J BY9>hmQ ScfiiaJ, p. 25. § Brahmo Somaj, p. 10. 
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Somaj with the hope of surmounting^ from that side the hill of 
difficulty—Punanic Hinduism. For, in the year 18G0,-a num¬ 
ber of English tracts ^ere published by the Brahnio Somaj, 
which state that a tliira foundation has been laid. Their doc¬ 
trines are now gi’ounded on a third basis. Tliis third edition of 
Ih‘ahmism is, like its predecessors, also to “ pvertop the vast 
array of sectarian creeds and the infinite diversities of theologi¬ 
cal opinions."* In the present year of grace, the basis of Brah- 
, inisJu—“ heaven bom and eternal theism’f—is—intuition. 
Five years ago, in 18.5.5, the doctrines of Brahmic Theology 
were the result of intluction, the conclusions of processes of 
reasoning fi*om the facts of creation to tlicir cause ; but at the 
present time, in 18G1, all logical methods and all argumenta¬ 
tion are discarded, botli as unnecessary and inadeipiate. I quote 
from Tract No. 4, published September, 18G0, the title of 
which is “ The Basin of Brahnism.” “Brahmism stands U 2 )on 
the rock of intuition,” “ Brahmism is founded upon those prin¬ 
ciples of the mind which are above, anterior to, and independ¬ 
ent of, reflection.”^ The basis of Brahmism in 1861 is no lon¬ 
ger that of 184.5, the Vedas, nor—that of 1855,—■sTf^r^T 
(“ the universe,”) but is situate “ in the dej^ths of human nature.”§ 
Yet, very strange, whatever Brahmism stands U 2 )on, its doo- 
trines are the doctrines of natural theology, which—a sus})icious 
circumstance—are never found excej)! in those countries upon 
which the light of Christianity has shone, and are as feeble and.as 
inert now, as they have over been. The hill of Hinduism is yet 
to be surmounted. This third edition of Brahmism, though 
“ co-extensive with human nature,”|| must indeed bestir itself, 
if it intends to accomjdish anything; for, argiiing from past 
experience, it will in a year or two in all probability be consign¬ 
ed to the grave, to be supplanted by a fourth edition, erected 
on some new basis. 

Viewing the history of Brahmic •Deism from its commence¬ 
ment, we discern a close corrcsjpondence to the course of deism 
in other quarters of the world. “ All facts show that whomso¬ 
ever man takes as his religious guide, he will not take the deist. 
Hence the slow progress, or rather tlie no progress, which deism 
has made from Lord Herbert’s time to this. Deism is always 
carting away what it calls rubbish, and always digging founda¬ 
tions ; but the jiromised building never i)ecps above the surface 
of the earth, or if it does rise a few inches above it, the thing 
* of hay, wood and stubble' is swci^t away again in the next 
tempest of controver8y.”Tf 


* Traci 4, p. 35. t p. 35. . p. 30. § p. 30. 

II p. 37. •[[ Defence of the EcUjpse of Faiths p. 68. 
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In contrast with all this, it is sufficient to point to the fact 
that the basis of Christianity has remained iinalteretf from the 
day of its being laid. The ultimate appeal with regard to the 
Christian doctrines is to the Scriptures,-^ot anything so evanes¬ 
cent and uncertain as human feelings and sentiments. The 
doctrines of Christianity with regard to the main essential 
points, c. (jr., the incarnation of Clirist, atonement, regeneration, 
and eternal judgment, are remarkably fixed. “ The interpre¬ 
tation adopted with reference to the thcolc»gicfil doctrine of .tlia 
New Testament, has been, with comparatively small exception, 
in its substance the same."* There has been an advancement, 
a development of Christian doctrine, but it ha,s sprung oul^ of 
this root, and has remained within the boundaries of indisput¬ 
able truth, t 

On the contrary, the Brahmo Somaj has altei'ed and re-alter¬ 
ed its ‘ basis,' and yet makes no advance in practice, and no 
progress in doctrine. The pre^sent basis (A. D. 1861) is the 
‘ rock of intuition,' “ the depfXs of human nature but what 
these intuitions arc,—what the truths are which lie buried in 
these depths of human nature, we have no means of knowing, 
except they be promulgated for us by the members of the 
Brahmo Somaj. Since there is no external autliority to appeal 
to, we can only determine this point by enquiring, what are the 
objective manifestations of this intuition ; i. e. what arc the 
words of the Brahmo Somaj, and what are the creeds It is 
only by either or both of these channels, that truths buried in 
“ the depths of human nature" can ever reach the surface, and 
become visible. But in the investigation of this important 
point, we are involved in great perplexity, for the outcomings 
of the Brahmic intuition are twofold and mutually contradic¬ 
tory and destructive. As the members of the Brahmo Somaj 
retain the sacraments of Hinduism themselves, and adminis¬ 
ter them to their children, tljpy thus, by their actions, show that 
Brahmic intuitive theology is precisely the same as Hinduism. 
By their loords and published hooks, they declare it to be 
something quite opj>osed to, and different from, Hinduism. 
The Christian religion is contained in a hook, and may 
be known and studied, quite irrespectively of the characters 
of its followers; but the doctrines of the Brahmo Somaj are 
the manifestations of the intuitions of the Brahmo Somaj, and 
what these may really be, it is impossible to say, for we have 
two manifestations before us, one in conduct, making them to 
bo identical with Hinduism, another in words, making thenr to 
be something quite contrary to Hinduism. 

• Vaughan’s Age and Christianity, p. 191. 

f Foxton’s Popular ChristiawUy, p, 212. 
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There is no need of oiir entering upon a refutation of the 
practical manifestation of these intuitions of the Brahino Somaj, 
for they have done it effectually themselves, in the publications 
of the Taftwa Bodhini Press. It is my purpose to consider, 
more in detail, the nature and stability of intuition, the third 
basis of Brahmism, as verbally made known in their publislied 
books. These books arc (1,) Tract No. 4, English series, on 
Jiitiiiiion ; (2,) Introduction to the sj-® >8 “ Doc- 

tjrines and •Faith of Brahmism;”—ten Lectures by Babii De-> 
bendrq Nath Tagore, published last year. 

Chapter I. 

The Doctrine op Brahmtc Intuition. 

Belying upon theso authorities, and verifying my statements 
by (luotaiions from them, [ will first give in a condensed form 
an account of Bralirnic intuition. 

I. —“ The basis of Brahmism is in the depths of human na¬ 
ture,”* anil human nature is divided into “ two departments, 
intuitive and reflective.”! 

II. —The former of these departments only constitutes the 
basis of Brahmism. “ Brahmism is founded upon those princi¬ 
ples of the mind which are abov^, anterior to, and independent 

of, reJlcction.”X (intuition) 

Tlijt ^TsiTcif?’ cffT5<r ?r?T 5n.”§ (“ Apart from this in¬ 
tuition, no truth is perceived by us.”) ^T%rT?r^ 

^TlM-5 (“ Upon this natural, 

universal intuition, Brahmo religion has been established.”) 

III. —The truths which are the product of tliis intuition 
are, (a) dejfined to be distinguished by certain characteristics. 
“ These truths are seen face to face.” They are “ spontaneous, 
instinctive, involuntary, practical, universal, primitive, origi¬ 
nal, self-evident, axiomatic :”T[ (?i), illustraied by some well 
known universal truths ; (a) an immediate knowledge of self. (/?) 
an immediate knowledge of the reality of external objects, (y) 
the knowledge that every effect has a cause ;— i. e. the* truths of 
the Brahmic theology are of the same kind, spring from the 
same source, and are as easily and as universally known, as 
these three truths.* * 

IV. —Hence Brahmism X’ests on no written revelation. “ It 
does not derive its doctrines from books or men.”tt 

* Tract No. 4, p. 30. f p. 31. t p. 30. § Introduction, p. 7. 

[I p. 10. pp. 32, 33. 

** Tract No. 4, p. 31, Introd. p. 7. ff p. 36. 
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fk^; 'ii?\ 

•iJC<fr^TC?r 5?, '$T5‘1 ^TTf^C^ i C^W, C^T?rT«i, £t^1% 

71 ^511 ^71 £f^i% 77f^ f7C’*TT:7 7tW7S^ i* 

(“ Prior to the uprising of 8'riiti, Sniriti, Purwja, Tanlra, the 
Brahmo religion existed, and if they are all instantly destroyed, 
yet it will remain. The Brahmo religion is not restricted to par¬ 
ticular hooks, as Veda, Koran, or particular persons, as Jesus, 
Moses.’') 

V. —Ileasoning and argument are disavowed as constituting 
the basis of Bralimism, for reasoning belongs to the province 

of retlcctiou while the basis of Brahmism is altogether 

confined to intuition (). “ When religion lies in 

our intuitive consciousness, its truths we directly perceive, we 
require no argumentation, they approach us as self-evident 
realitics.”t “ The Brahmo lias not to carve out his god 

by the chisel of logic.”! '®iTsr7l 

?isf7i wT7^i c?P75T 7r^?r mt, 

'51X771 ^’Sf^ 7T3 “KT^I 

71 '5rT7^1 

r.7 ^T7?1 ^••sr^CTS ®tf7C15 'S'fTf? ^1, v£| C?PT7 
TPun SC? I ^ 7'5'1 ^TSTCff?' ^T- 

^£f57?r j ^T?1 yJTt'K’Ti 7117, >i|^^ C7 7<3-5TC^P 

75 ^ 1 : 7 « “^T^l 717 71 . (“ We have an immediate appre¬ 
hension of God as by jierception in the eye of intuition. If we 
ascend to God by the steps of argumentation alone, then we 
obtain a mere blank god. In this matter the light of argumen¬ 
tation alone is as darkness. It is notin’ng to the point to say that 
so long as we cannot by argument establish the existence of God, 
80 long wo cannot know God. The world, self, and God, these 
truths are self-evident; they need no proof, and moreover they 
cannot be established b}’' proof.”) § 

VI. —Education also is not necessary to the development of 
intuition or to the production of these Brahmic truths based on 

* p. 11. t p. 34 + p. 3C. 

§ p, 6. Formerly the theology of the Brahmo Somaj was 2 ^rc-eminent¬ 
ly based ujjon reasoning; hence it was always denominated 
(^‘proof established”); noiv a theology established by reasoning is de¬ 
clared to be an impossibility, and 3t^ 

i, e. “ the truths of the Brahmo religion are all self-evident truths.” 

* p. 10. 
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intuition. “ Intuition itself is universal property; its truths 
are tlic patrimony of the human race.” “ Bookish knowledge 
is not an indispensable requisite to the knowledge of its truths, 
{i. e. of BralMiiism) ; scholarship is not the sine qua non of 
our religion.”* * * § “ That God is—that He is infinite in love, 
wisdom and holiness, that there is a future state of existence, 
are first truths, Avliicli it does not require logic to comprehend.” 
“ The living trutlis of intuition, God hath given to all men the 
means of knowing. In the depths of the soul hath He written 
in iniperisltable characters the simple doctrines of theism, whicli 
every 'one true to his nature may read”']' “ 

’sjfsf'iJtTT. (“In this matter the learned is not 
bettor off than the ignorant.”):|! 

VII.—Tlie originality and extent of intuition, and its es¬ 
sential distinction from reflection ( ), are plainly mentioned. 

All reUqious tvutk, all the vital truths of religion^ urc or icjiuall^ 
intuitive, as shewn in the preceding extracts. Tliere can bo 
no religious truth but what it is intuitive “ 

^T5iK5f^ £f33'53i (“ Apart from 

this intuition, no truth is perceived by us.”)§ 

Hence, although it is allowed that the understanding (^f^) may 
classify, arrange, set in order, build upon these original intuitivo 
truths, yet, first of all and bef^ all, they exist^ it is contended, 
in the intuition, independent* of all reflection and external 

influence, and are known immediately by intuition— 

fsw t ^'9'? 

©itgi ?r.c?-1 

^^'*1 ^ 1 ?, < r ^ 5 ri 

511 zfta t:5jTlif (“ intuition and 

reflection are very different. By intuition we get materials, reflec¬ 
tion takes those materials and builds. Through intuition wo 
receive God and fiitui’o life, reflection upon that constructs 
theology. If it did not obtain these materials, upon what would 
it build ? &c.”)I| 

* p. 37. t p. 38. that 

X p. 0. Btit in the body of the book pp. 52, 53, it is stated tion 

cduciition and educators arc absolntely iiecessajy to tho i)re.>>orvaand 
and devclo]jiiieMt of tlxese truths, otherwise tliey lire Swamped 
extingnished by the universally existent bad cxaix^plc. 

§ P- 7. 

(j p,8. There appears to be a little confusion here as to the respective 
claims of (reliection) and (intnition) to the origination 

of the Jirahinio Theology. The writer of tho introduction. Baboo Soton- 
di'iya Nath Tagore, arrogates the sole merit of originating religious 
truth to «?«l, and confines tho province of to the interior task 
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Hence again, by means of intuition, religious truth is per¬ 
ceived immediately, just as we perceive external'things by 
idiysical eyesight. “ Brahniism is living religion. It reveals 
truth immediately, and thus brings in all the vividness and force 
of direct perception."* “ His Uod (the Bralimo’s) is an ever 
living and ever present Reality that can be seen and /elt /'— 
“ He stands before his Father hicc to face." “ Blessed are they 
who instead of seeking God in books and abstract formularies 
—in the distance of space and time—see His amiable^ face4u the 

depths of their heart.”t “ 

-siTsiTi:??- 

(“ As we directly perceive external objects, so we 
can have a direct })erception of supra-sensuous, sublime ob- 
jects.")J 

Vlll.—Consequently Brahniism, erected upon a basis of such 
magnificent proportions, “ stands heaven-born and eternal 
theism, high abo^'o the peculiarities of age and country, over¬ 
stepping the vast array of sectarian creeds and the infinite diver¬ 
sities of theological opinion."§ “ Intuitive religion always 

abides unextinguished and unextingnishable."|| ‘‘ Tlie holy 
doctrines of Brahniism abide for ever, let churches clamour, let 
sectarians differ ever so widely, ^ theological dogmatists give 
to the world thousand and ten tTOusand shocking and monstrous 

theories."! 

5u:?; ^TsfT?r«i 

!5T5Tt f<p 

I 7rT^%r:^ 

^t?rs ?fT»T ^^5(T?r'S 7{zw, f<ss^ ^T?r?[ 


of arranging and classifying tlio deliverances of ; but tlio 

author of the book. Baboo Debendro Nath Tagore, curiously enough, 
does not seem to know anything about at least in bis early lec¬ 

tures, .and plainly states that all tlie Brahinic truths are restricted to 

^£l^^ nssfl^TlT 

(“ The existence of the world, of the human 
spirit, of the Uivinc spirit are manifest in reflection.”) p. o7, 

'«siTC'5” (“ All truths arc dejjosited in the 

ground of the reflection” p. 38, « a^tc«f*r 

(“ The injunctions of religion aro written in golden cha¬ 
racters in the ground of the reflection,”) p. 51. I suppose this incongruity 
will be rectified in a second (if such is called for,) edition, for at pre¬ 
sent it renders the assertion of tho overpowering certainty of Brahmio 
intuition somewhat doubtful. 

* p. 36. t pp. 36, 37. J p. 3. Sec also p. 5. § p. 35. || p. 35, 
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(“ The natural excellence of Brahraism stands clearly 
out from all religions—Whatever is transient, limited, changing, 
is not Brahniism, but whatever is permanent, universal, unchange¬ 
able, imcontiJied to place or time, that is Brahmisni. Brahmism is 
not the religion of Europe, or India, or Bengal only, it prevails 
e(pially over all countries. Brahmism is not the creature of 
circumstances, subject to accidents, its power is the same 
always.)”* 

* This if the doctrine of the basis of Brahmism, plainly 
stated and coiitirincd by (piotatioiis from their published books. 
A foundation of mv.h ih’niemions will support any superstruc¬ 
ture of theology, and certainly is not likely to sink Under the 
su])crinoumbont weight of that of the Brahmo 8omaj. If there 
really be an intuitive department in human nature, which is 
endowed with such aurprisinghf extensive attributes, which of 
itself has revealed all the truths of Brahmism to the Brahmo 
Somaj, and which does reveal them to “ every simple unsophis¬ 
ticated unbiassed man,” it would seem to be a woi*k of super¬ 
erogation to expend many words itx proving its existence. 
Mankind have been in the world for many centuries, and, 
this intuition, which, according to this Brahmic tract, inde- 
pemhmlly of education and reasoning and books, originates 
the doctrines of Brahmism, will be found, as a matter of course, 
to have existed and to exist at the i)rcsent time wherever 
human natni’e exists.f Such a })roductivo, universal, faculty 
would be of course apparent everywhere, as visible in all coun- 
ti ies as the sun in the heaA'cns is ; and to submit any proof of its 
existence, it may naturally be su])poscd, would be not only not 
needed, but virtmilly an acHhioivlexbjmerU of the possibility 
of a doubt on the subject. 

^riierefore should any one incontinently enquire,—On what 
{{oQ'6 this foundation rest ? What proof is there of the exis¬ 
tence of this universal intuitive faculty ?—the writer of the 
Bengali introduction does not condescend to give any reply. 
Ho merely informs ns oracularly that it is so. Perhaps ho 
saw, that the very attempt to prove the existence of such a 


* p. 11. 

f p. 517. Thenvritor says, “ Brahmism is co-exton.sive with human 
nature, though a few only are masters of Brahmic theology.” This is 
intonded, 1 suppose, to meet somehow the obvious difliculty alluded to 
ill tfic^text, tt is not easy to see what is the distinction between Brah¬ 
mism and Brahmic theology. Brahmic theology are Brahmic truths, 
and these “ are attainable by alland again what is Brahmism but 
Brahmic truths P If you subtract Brahmic theology from Brahmism, 
or Brahmism from Brahmic theology, what is the residuum P 
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facility, as he has described, was something like fin absur¬ 
dity.* 

But the writer of the English tracts, less wise than the.author 
of the Introduction^ does not base this world-wide Brahinic 
intuition on his own ipse dixit. He contends for “thep/ifto- 
5op7wcaZ Validity of the basis of Brahmism.” Therefore in order 
to showf that it is in harmony with trtt|h and universal philo¬ 
sophy he makes the following statements : “ I could cite ipnu- 
mer^le testimonies in favour of that doctrine from <tiicicnt as 
well as modern philosophy ; I will enumerate only the principal 
ones for our present purpose. Among the ancients you will 
find Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Socrates, Plato, Cicero and Aris¬ 
totle; among the moderns Des Cartes, Kant, Reid, Diigald 
Stewart, Malebranche, Victor Cousin, Coleridge, Morell, 
McCosh, and even that unrivalled thinker, Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton ;—so that there is scjircely any philosopher of celebrity, in 
ancient or modern times, excepting of course the materialistic 
school, who does not in some shape or other afford his testimony 
to intuition.”! 

Before, however, we proceed to examine in detail what is the 
nature and quality of the multifarious testimony afforded to 
Brahmic intuition by the philosophers enumerated in this 
quotation, there are a few facts connected with this whole sub¬ 
ject, which, at the outset, strike us as remarkable and needing 
explanation. 

(I.) If it be true, as is noio asserted, that the doctrines of 
Brahmism are intuitive truths, and that “ tlie mind apprehends 
intuitive truths sponmneously, instinctively it is very curious 
that the JiraJi/no SomaJ thernsMves do not seem to have been 
aware of all these interesting facts six years ago. The tracts 
published by the Brahmb Somaj in 1855, and the Selection of 

* It must bo mentioned, however, that while preserving on this point 
a judicious silence, he advances other statements which apparently 
conflict with the extensive claims he puts forth in behalf of intui¬ 
tion. He does inform us, that from time to time, in periods of great 
religious darkness, some magnanimous, extraordinary men have sprung 
up, who by a kind of internal sight, diflbront from that posses¬ 

sed by their follows, have intuitively perceived extra-religous truths 
and enlightened the surrounding darkness. ])p. 2, 3. But it is not easy 
to see; (1) How, on the Brahmic theory of ■ii'niversal religious intuition, 
this religious darkness could come into existence; (2) How this new 
theory of extra illumination harmonises with the previous supposition 
of every man being a sufficient illumination unto himself by intuition. 
It certainly contradicts the plain statement of p. 9, that God hpiS not 
selected certain men and displayed special mercy to them. This idea of 
extra illumination moreover seems to be borrowed from a book written 
by a disbeliever in England, See Foxton’s Popular Christianity, p. 63. 

t p. 40. J p. 34. § p. 32. 
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the IJiscourses hold in the Bralimo Somaj premises published 
since, treat of reasonings, inductions, arguments, proofs from 
the design apparent in external nature and the constitution of the 
human mind. Tliey were not aware apjxircntly that the Brahmic 
truths are intuitive truths, “ which are not wrought out bg reason¬ 
ing.”'^ It is an inex[)lieable thing, of course, that more than three- 
fourths of the Iniiuan jjace,—eight hundred millions of people 
---hjivc wandered far from Bralimism, and liave sunk into the 
• most degfttdiiig superstitions and idolatries, in spite of these 
Brahmic intuitive truths, “ which ive cannot destrog if we 
will but that the Brahnios themselves should fall into deplo¬ 
rable error also, is a deeper and much more profound my¬ 
stery. For while they have Ix'en attempting all along to 
establish their creed upon the basis of reason, and to prove the 
truths of their theology (e. (/., the existence and attributes of 
Godj by arguments from design, it now ap^iears, on tlie^ showing 
of these Brahmic tracts, that the existence and attributes of 
God cannot be established by reason.| They are known by 
intuition, and, still more strange, always have been so. Intui¬ 
tive religion always abides, uiiextinguishod and unextinguish- 
able.’'§ If then we accept this present Brahmic theory of intuition 
as true, the Bralimo Somaj, six years ago, (1) must have known 
the Brahmic truths intiiitivcly, “ without any voluntary ef¬ 
fort ”\\ and (2) must have known also that these Brahmic truths 
could not “ he tor ought out by reasoning ; *|[—and yet it is mattef 
of fact and of history tlnit 'they (a) never even hinted that the 
Brahmic truths are known intuitively, and f bj tliey did attempt 
to work out by reasoning these very Brahmic truths. 

(II.) This theory of the Blfelimo Boinaj, that all necessary 
religious truths are known liy intuition,^ is precisely the^ theory 
propounded by some recent disbelievers in revelation in England 
and America; especially Mr. Tlicodoie Parker, of Boston, in 
America, who died last year, the author of a Discourse on 
Matters of lieligion, and Mr. F. W. Newman, of England, the 
Author of the Soul, its Sorrows and jLspiratious j and 
“ Phases of Faith /'—and some other persons of less note. The 
doctrines of Deism have not advanced from the time of their 
first promulgation, by Lord Herbert in 1624, which, he it ever 
understood, was in a Christian country, but the grromds of deism 
are changing perpetually. This peculiar basis of deism, intuition, 
as enounced by Messrs. Newman and Parker, is quite of recent 
origin. Now with regard to this incontrovertible identity of 
the Brfihmic deism with that of Mr. Newman, as respects this 
intuitional basis, the question necessarily occurs, how came this 

# p. 32. t P- 32. t Tntrod. p. 7. 

6 Tranf. TSTo. 4-. n. 3.^> 'I n. 32. ^ D. 32. 
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coincidence to exist ? The Bralmio Somaj asserts* that “ it 
docs not derive its doctrines from books or men,” and therefore, 
of course, not from the books of Messrs. Newman and Parker. 
Yet this challenge of the Brahrno Somaj to an independent 
origin, both of the doctrine of intuition as a basis, and of Brah- 
mic theology as a superstructure, seems somewhat audacious, 
when placed alongside the following facts. It is a fact that at 
one time the Brahrno Somaj had uot these views of intuition,; 
it is a /act that Mr. Newman and some half dozen*^ others do' 
hold them ;. it is a fact that the books of these English intui¬ 
tional deists have been read very carefully by the members of 
Brahrno Somaj. From these facts we cannot help drawing 
tire conclusion, that, if the Bralmio Somaj had not read nor seen 
these books, it is not very probable they would have held the 
views of these books; that their pi'esent theory of intuition was 
adopted not merely Huhsequenftjj to^ but also in conMiqiicnce of 
their perusal of these books ; that these books have conveyed 
religious information to the members of the Brahmo Somaj 
which they previously did not possess ;t and that these books, 
it would seem, have been an external, human, hoolc revetation to 
the Brahmo Somaj, though they maintain, soinewhat inconsis¬ 
tently, that an external, Divine book revelation is impossible, 
which again is precisely the sentiment of Mr. E. W. Newman.| 


Chapter II. 

The philosophic ah proof of the existence of Braiimio 

INTUITION EXAMINED. 

However, the writer of th? English tract is desirous of 
establishing the philosophical validity of the basis of Bnihm- 
ism,” and therefore “ among innume^’able testimonies in favour 
of tliat doctrine,” cites the long list of names already (pioted as 
the principal.** 

The question we are discussing is this, whether the religious 
ti’uths of Brahmism are really, as these tracts assert, intuitive or 
not: that is to say, whether human nature by this alleged 
universal faculty of intuition can and does, unassisted by revela¬ 
tion, attain to the knowledge of the religious truths, which the 

* Traci, p. 35. 

t It is idle to raise the cavil, that these books only evoked the latent 
existent truths of intuition, for not to possess intuitive truth, and. nob 
to be conscious of intuitive truth, come to the same thing. {Ijclipse of 
Faith, Book Revelation, p. 75). And consciousness is “an actual or 
living, and not a potential or dormant knowledge.” Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Metaphysics. Vol. 1, Lecture XII. p. 206, 

J ooul, Ch. II. English Idolatry, p. 40, 
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Bralimo Somaj now possess. The decision of this question 
will also determine the subordinate one, whether the Ihahmo 
Somaj themselves derived their theology from intuition, as they 
assert, or from an external source, which they deny. For the 
decision of this question, it would scarcely seem to be necessary 
to refer to books of philosopln'i’s. If these statements of the 
existence and extraordinary attributes of Brahmic Intuition be 
tune, then they are obtrusively and [)lainly true ; and if they are 
•false, thoy*are ghiringly so. For as the Brahmic theology consists 
of intuitive truths, and intuitive truths are universal truths, then, 
of couis-^, if Brahmic intuition be a fact, Brahmic theology is 
universal, everywhere apparent, and proof of the affirmative bp- 
cojnes as unnecessary as assertion of the negative impossible. 

However, as these philosophers have been r^erred to, let us 
see to what purpose, and with wlait effect. Their testimony, 
if it is to have any weight and influence upon the present dis¬ 
cussion, must bo testimony to the validity of Brahmic intuition 
as described above. If it be not, then this list of names has 
no business in Tract Ho. 4. We have no business to haul them 


into a discussion with which they have no concern. If it be 
said that their testimony is to intuition in general^ then this 
general intuition must either include Brahmic intuit ion described 
above^ as a constituent ])art, a subordinate division ; or their testi* 
mony again is quite irrelevant to Brahmism, the matter under 
discussion. If, in other words, this intuition, which is alleged to l)e 
the basis of Brahmism, be one department oi intuition in general, 
then these philos(.)phers, as they have given their testimony to this 
general intuition, must also have given their testimony to this 
special religions intuition. This writer of ihe tract, by parading 
this impi^sing array of philoso])hers' names, intends to imply, of 
course, that they have given their testimony to intuition, but it 
is so obvious as scarcely to flear stating that this testinipn}% (if it 
is supposed to have any connection with Brahmism,) must be 
testimony to the validity of the intuition, which is described 
above, and which, to distinguish it from all other kinds of intui¬ 
tion, w^e shall take the liberty to call by the special name of 
Brahmic intuition. This citation of these philosophers must 


either mean this special testimony, or nothing at all, as Regards 
Brahmism. We charitably adopt the former alternative. Before 
proceeding to a criticfil examination of the opinions of the philo¬ 
sophers adduced, there are some—not very profound—observa¬ 
tion* on the implications of their alleged testimony to Brahmic 
intuition, and their character as witnesses, which it seems 


necessary to make. 

1.. As these philosophers have given their testimony, on the 
showing of this tract, to the validity of “ Brahmic* intuition, 
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tliey could not be ignorant of its native powers, effects, jJ:c., for 
no one can be appealed to as a witness in a matter of whicli he 
is entirely ignorant. Hence we draw the two following 
inferences— 

1. That these philosophers must have hioiV7i these theologi¬ 
cal truths, which the Bralimo Soinaj declare to be intuitive. 

2. And must have been all agreed and of one opinion about 
them. 

II. It will be convenient to classify those pMilosophers' 
according to their chronological position, relative to the pro¬ 
mulgation of Christianity. Some lived before the Christian era, 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, and 
soihe lived aftei\ in Christian comilries, 

1. Now tho|p philosophers who lived before the Christian 
era, did not kimw these so-called intuitive truths. Socrates, 
Aristotle, Plato, giants in mind, profound philosophers, did not 
attain to these truths of theology,* wliich the Brahmo Somuj 
profess to know intuitively “ loitlioiii any voluntary effort.’* 

2. Those philosophers who lived after the Christian era may 
be divided, for the sake of a clearer exhibition of the proof, intO' 
two. classes. 

a. Those who rejected the facts which the Brahmos regard 
as intuitive truths. 

h. ' Those who accepted, them. 

a. Many of the philo.soj)hers a})pe.alcd to in suj)]iort of 
the Brahmic claims entirely disbelieved the Brahmic doctrines. 
Their ideas in reference to God, the soul, and the w.orld are 
radically and fundamentally opposed to those which the writers 
of this Tract and Introduction maintain. The latter profess to 
hold their doctrines on these points, because they are p(Tceived 
directly and immediately—they are “spontaneous,” “intuitive” 
and “ self-evident” truths, and yet wilh singular hardihood, sum¬ 
mon philosophers to give evidence in proof who hold opinions 
directly opposite I 

b. Others of these philosophers accepted generally those 
doctrines as true of which the Brahmic creed consists, but, an 
important point, they did not hold them on the ground on 
which 'the Brahmos profess to believe them. They did not regard 
them as intuitive truths. It is necessary that we should clearly 
discern the precise point at issue. We are not now discussing 
religious truths generally, nor the opinions of the Brahmos, whe¬ 
ther they are tme or not, but whether the religious opinionu of 
the Brahmos are, as they allege, intuitive and have been derived 
by them from intuition, and whetlier the philosophers adduced 
confirm this allegation! Now it is not a bold assertion to say 

* Proof of this assertion will he exhibited further on. 
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that not a solitary individual of the whole array of philosophers 
cited was a Brahinic iutuitionalist; either they did not hold 
the Brahinic truths at all, or if they did accept them, they did 
not accept them as intuitive truths. This fact would be simply 
inexplicable, if the Brahinic theory were true. 'J'hc presence of 
so wonderful and operative a faculty would make itself known. 
It would be almost impossible not to be a Brahmo, and the 
presepco of a disbeliever Avould be plienoimnon —something as 
remarkablj as a new germs of man. 

I submit direct proof of the jiremisses of the arguments con¬ 
tained ill the preceding paragraph. 

With rcforcnca to the opinions of the pre-Christian philoso¬ 
phers, it will be sutHcient to state, (leaving a more particular 
examination for a subseipient portion of this (imtise, Avhere the 
investigation will be more convenient and profitable,) that “ on tlie 
three gi'cat questions, the nature of God, llie rule of moral duty, 
and a future state, ancient philosophers were profoundly wrong. 
Their conce[)tions of God Avere contradictory and often irra¬ 
tional ; their systems of morality lamentably defective ; their 
hope of a future life altogether uncertain.”* 

Tavo of the authorities adduced, Pythagoras and Heraclitus, 
howcA'cr, may be summarily dismissed. The reader, when ho 
perceives the truth with regard to these philosophers may have 
some idea of the proper estimate to be held of the writer’s proof 
of “ the validity of the basis of Brahmisin.” “ Fjou 

uno disce omnes” I quote fi’om well known and trustworthy 
books a brief account of the O[)inions of these pliilosojihers. “ If 
Pythagoras ever wrote anything, his Avritings perished Avitli 
him, or not long after. The probability is, that he wrote 
nothing, CA^erything current under his name Avas spurions.”t 
“ He (l^ytliagoras) was a iiublic teacher of philosophy, but left 
no written record of his views. Conjecture has therefore to 
supply the place of positive iiiforraatioii.”J 

“ The greatest uncertainty still exists, and must for ever 
exist amongst scholars, respecting the genuineness of these 
(Py thagorcan) opinions.”§ 

As regards the testimony of Heraclitus to “ Brahmip' in¬ 
tuition, it is amply sufficient to quote the following. “ He¬ 
raclitus on this ground (viz. that Universal Life is an eternal 
motion) supposed a certain longing to he inherent in fire, to 
gratify .which, it constantly transformed itself into some deter¬ 
minate form of being, without, however, any wish to maintain 

* Butler’s 'Analogy, p. 151, note, Religious Tract Society’s edition, 
f Smith’s Classical Dictionary, fnib, voce. 
i Blakey’s History of the Philosophy of Min-d, Vol. I. p. 19. 

§ Lewes’s Biographical Histm'y of Philosophy, p. 23. 
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it, but in the mere desire of trailsmutirif^ itself from one form 
into anotlier. Therefore, to make worlds, is Jove’s pastime.”* * * § 
Comment on these quotations clearly is superfluous. 

2. It will not be difficult also to show, that the modern 
philosophers referred to in the tract are not witnesses to the 
validity of the basis of Brahmism, inasmuch as they are by no 
means unanimous in their opinion as to those truths, wliich the 
Brahmo 8omaj allege to be intuitive, nor, as we have already 
stated, do these p/u7o.s'0/7/ier.9, even when professing tlftse truths,' 
accept them on the Brahmic basis, i. c. as intuitive truths. 

Tlie writer of Tract No. 4 says ;—“ Metaphysical theorists 
held, for a long time, the ideality of external objects, but there 
is hardly a sane man who practically adheres to this slujckiiig 
theory.I sqppose this theory described as shocking, is not 
acceptable to the llrahniQ Soniaj, yet strange to say, it is the 
theory of some of the eminent philosophers here cited. Again, 
*‘is not the reality of external objects immediately cognizable 
by all men enquires the writer and he answers tliis question 
in the atfirmativc, but' «7 is in spite of and against the opinion of 
the philosophers he himself has cited; for, curiously, the 
majority of these philosophers held the contrary opinion. 

Malcbranche believed in the existence of the mai.erial world, 
not because he aujiposed it to be immediately cognizable, but 
because the Bible asserts, that, “ in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.”§ 

Kant fa ) “ made our actual world one merely of illusion ; j| 
(h) “ doubted the truth of the testimony of consciousness to our 

* Eittor, ({notedin Blakoy's llixforif of Plnlosoiihtj of t. j). D t. 

See also Lowc.‘«’s JJwfjrai hie d ITJstoty of fioi/hi/, pp. 58, 00. 

Tins is ranch noiiror akin to tiio Vivarta Wniji Vednntisni of Vjas, 
which declared the world to be Moija, than to the lirahruic systtaii. 
See Baverjoa's Dialogues, p. 8d and the published by the 

Brabmo Somaj, p. 25. 

To guard against a possible quibble, it maybe staled, once for all, that 
intuition can only exist as we are conscious of it; therefore no philoso{)her 
could give an^ testimony to “Brahmic’* intuition, who could not [x-rccivo 
it in his consciousness ;—but consciousness of the opovaiion of iuluifion 
necessarily involves consciousness of the ohje.cts of that operation, that 
is, knowledge of the intuitive truths. Conversely, if a philoso{)hor luxd 
no knowledge of Brahmic intuitive truths, be conscqueutly had no 
knowledge of Brahmic intuition, and therefore could not posvsil)ly giv^o 
a7iy. testimony to it. “ It is impossible to make consciousiiess con¬ 
versant about the intellectual operations to the exclusion of tlioir 
objects.”—Sir W. Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Vol. I. p. 211, Lecture*XlI. 

t P. 32. J p. 31. 

§ Morell's Hi story of Modem Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 181. Perrier's 
Theorif of Metnphysies, p. 477. 

11 Hamilton’s Mofaphysics, Vol. I. p. 402. 
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niental unity (c) “ maintained that there is no cogent proof 
of the substantial permanence of our thinking self.”t 

M, Victor Cousin “ maintained that mind and matter are 
phenomenal modifications of tlie same common sul^stance i. e. 
he held the doctrine of the absolute identity of mind and matter.^ 

This he did, because lie was a pantheist, and bclieve<l mind 
and matter to be different foiins and modes of the Divine 
substance. Moreover, Victor Cousin held a tlieory of religious 
,ihtukion,^which on the surface is not much unlike that pro¬ 
pounded in tills UVact No. 4, and the Bengali Introduction. 
His testimony, as far as it goes, is testimony to the existence of 
some such peculiar and extensive faculty in human nature, as 
that so elaborately described in the tracts I am criticizing. 
Let us then carefully examine what his testimony amounts t>, 
and how much the Somaj have improved thei* position by ap¬ 
pealing to it. Victor Cousin considered “ reflection alone to be 
the source of error, while that pure ^lerception which results 
from s])ontaueity, is absolutely infallible. Now this sjiontaneity 
is the foundation of religion. Tlic ancient prophets did not 
reason, did not search, did not reflect deejily and patiently, they 
made no pretension to philosojihy ; but they received truth 
s])ontaueously, as it flowed in upon them from heaven. Accor¬ 
ding to Cousin, this immediate rcee[)tion of Divine light w'as 
nothing more than the natural play of the spontaneous reason. 
This exposition exliibits some resemblance to the theory of 
Brahiuie intuition we are now discussing. [1 As then the 
doclrines of the Bralimo Somaj and Victor Cousin, with regard 
to religious intuition, apiiarently coincide, the deliverances of 
tliis faculty, these intuitive truths, will, it is reasonable to 
suppose, be identical also. The basis is tlie same, the superstruc¬ 
ture will be the same ; the root is one, the fruit cannot be 
diverse. Yet on closer scrutiny, wide and irreconcileable dis¬ 
crepancies come to light, and to these especially attention is 
requested. 

1 , As regards M. Cousin, his theory is part and portion of hia 
whole philosophical and theological system, It^is the direct 
logical result of his pantheism. The consciousness to which 
M. Cousin arrogates such extraordinary attributes is Diviiie con¬ 
sciousness, the intuition which he describes is God’s intuition. If 
we “ admit that the Deity of Cousin possesses a conscious per¬ 
sonality, yet still it is one, wliich contains in itself the finite 
personality and consciousness of every subordinate mind. Gud 

* Hamilton, Vol. I. p. 373. t Hamilton, Vol. I. p. 375. 

^ Hamilton, Vol. I. p. 296. 

§ Morell’s Ifislory t]f Modern Pfillofiopliy. Vol. IT. p. 5H. 

j[ tScc especially p. 35, and compare witli 2Wut No. 10, p. HO, 
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IK llie ocean, wc are but tlic waves ;—the ocean may be but ono 
individuality, and each wave another, but still they*are essen- 
tialhj one and the same/’* Cousin s system of pantheism may 
beri^ht or may be wrong, but it certainly is complete and 
consistent with itself^ and with intuition. 

2. As human nature is thus j)art of the Deity, Cousin con¬ 
sistently asserts “ the essential comprehensibility of the abso¬ 
lute (Deity) by the human mind.’f 

Now as regards llrahmic intuition, the Brahino Sopiaj, stnrt- 
ing with the assertion of the existence of a })rincii)le in man, 
(which in its exterior so nearly resembles the “ natural inspira¬ 
tion” of the French philosopher, that we shall not be severely 
blamed if wo venture to express the sus]>icion th.at they have 
borrowed it from him) Inivc achieved results which are widely 
diverse from, rather contradiclory to, the opinions which he held. 
Without the benetit of any side lights from the gcnei’al ditrnsion 
of Christian ideas in Bengal, they have, professedly by intuitive 
and direct pcrce])tion of the truth, reached the C.diristian ideas of 
God’s personality, and a Divine existence sci)arate and distinct 
both from the material world and the Imnian soul !| 

Here, evidently, we have a strange entanglement of ideas. 
Both the Bralimo hiomaj and Victor Cousin hold very much 
the same doctrine of religious intuition, and yet they arrive at 
directly opposite coTudusions, and that too with regard to the 
very foundation of all theology, the Divine existence. The one, 
-—the Brahmo Somaj,—hold that God is distinct from the 
material world, and is not comprehensible by the human mind ; 
the other,—Victor Cousin,—asserts that God is not distinct 
from the material world, and is comi^rehensible by the human 
mind. 

There is no reason apparent to us why the intuitions of the 
Brahmo Somaj should be entitled to credence, and that of 
Cousin not entitled ; and where the intuitions are conflicting, 
and that too on a fundamental j)oint, as in this case, the obvious 
and not unimportant question,is forced upon us—which intui¬ 
tion arc ive^to receive?—‘and why? As Lhe Brahmo Somaj 
glories in its deliverance from the bondage of a revelation from 
without, all appeal to an external standard is unavoidably 
excluded. Nor is the matter much mended when we direct our 
gaze within, and wait for the decision of this much-vjiunted intui¬ 
tion. For if we consistently adoi)t and follow Brahmic principles, 
we are landed in iilii^xtricable bewilderment and confusion.* .We 
cannot trust other men’s intuitions, for that would be deriving 


* Morell, Vol. TT. p. 511. t Morell, Vol. II. p. 502. 

^ Prahmu Vhonuttio, <JJiap. II. Atituhhiihja, Chaps. III. IV. 
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our doctrine from men, ami not. from intuition, winch is quite 
coidrary to the principles })rofcssod by the Brahmo Soiiiaj.* 

We cannot ti*ust our own intuitions, for why should mine be 
rio’ht rather than any other mans ?—or why again should those 
of another man be wrong ? 

Yet the intuitions of the Brahino Somaj and of M. Victor 
Oousin, inasmuch as they are virtually contradictory, ccmrwf, hofh 
ho imH cannot both be loromj^ and yet, in this unhap])y 

»dileihnia,,«ns we can only appeal to intuition^ we cannot prove 
ellhor to he right or 'Wrong. Hence, although wo must accept 
one of these contradictory views, wo yet cannot accept eilhor. 

Hence it seems a fair and reasouahlc conclusion that even 
if this Ilrahmic intuition exist, it is proved, on its own showing, 
to be very treacherous, deceitful, and unworthy of reliance a.s 
a guide in religious mailers. Most men, however, will. I pre¬ 
sume, di’Mw the conclusion at once that this Bi-ahmic intuition is 
a ?ncre liciiou. 

Let us now examine the witness of Sir. W. Hamilton.—What 
is the nature of the testimony he renders to these Brahmic preten¬ 
sions ? 

Th(! Brahmo asserts that “ he secs God face to face “ hia 
God is an ever living and ever i)resent reality that can be 
seen and felt.”t Now if Sir W. Hamilton, “ that unrivalled 
thinker,” had really given his testimony to Brahmic intuition, 
as this tract asserts, then necessarily he also must have “ seen 
God face to face his intuition must “ have revealed truth 
immediafelv and brought in all the vividness and force of 
direct ])erception.”'j; But this distinguished pliilosopher says— 
just the contrary. His intuition, ])rofoiind i)iiilosopher though 
he was, did not bring God before him “face to face.” His 
Words arc as follows. “ The Deity is not an object of imme- 
daie cont(nnplation; as existing and in himself, he is beyond 
our reach ; we can know him only mediately through his 
works, and are only warranted in assuming his existence as a 
certain kind of cause necessary to account for a certain state 
of things, of whose reality our faculties are sui)posfed to inform 
us.”§ 

Again, both Sir W. Hamilton and M. Victor Cousin are 
appealed to in this Tract, No. 4. If their testimony then bo 
rtially and truly testimony to Brahmic intuition (and if ithe m)t, 
but to something else, to insert their names in this tract is 
ignorance and an impertinence), then inevitably their opinions 
must have coincided, (1) with each other, (2) with those of 

♦ Tract No. 4, p. 35. f Tract No. 4, p, 36. 

X Tract No. 4, p, 36. 

f Hniuiltou’s Metaphysics, Vol. I. p. Lectiire II. 
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tlje Bralimo Soinaj. For, on this supposition, they start from 
the sarae principles, they follow the same track, they must 
necessarily arrive at the same conclusions, i. e. the Brahiriic 
creed ; and yet, mysteriously and inexplicably, (if the Brahmic 
theory were true), they reach just diametrically opposite con¬ 
clusions. M. Cousin’s assertion of the comprehensibility of the 
Deity by the human mind has been already mentioned ; Sir. W. 
Hamilton’s opinion is, “ the absolute is altogether incouceiv.- 
able."* - \ 

“ We must believe in the infinity of God ; but the infinite 
God cannot by us, in the present limitation of our faculties, be 
comprehended or conceived. A Deity understood would be no 
Deity at all; audit is blasphemy to say that God only is, as 
we are able to think Him to be,”t “ l-’be few, who assert to 
man a knowledge of the infinite do this on the daring, the 
extravagant, the paradoxical supposition, either that human 
reason is identical with the Divine, or that Man and the Abso¬ 
lute are one.”! “ The scriptures explicitly declare that the 
infinite is for us now incognizable ;—they declare that the 
finite and the finite alone is within our reach. It is said, 
(to cite one text out of many), that now I know in part {i. e. 
the finite,) but then, (i. e. in the life to come,) shall I know 
even as 1 am known,” (i. e. without limitation).§ 

Now as before, both these philosopliers, (V. Cousin and Sir W. 
Hamilton,) cannot bo right, and one of tliein must be wrong, and 
yet the tract appeals to the intuitions of both. With what re¬ 
sults ? Even supposing Brahmic intuition to exist, this contra¬ 
diction destroys all the confidence, which we might bo disposed to* 
place in the credibility of its deliverances and truths. For there 
is no ultimate appeal from intuit ion. Ij We, therefore, can have 
no reason for concluding either to be lorong, yet must perforce 
conclude one of them to be %vrong. We are therefore plunged 
into absolute uncertainty. Who.se intuition are we to accept ?— 
and for what reason ? Not our own, —because in the presence 
of these absolute contradictions, some intuitions must be wrong, 
and why not our ■ own ? Not other people’s, —for the same 
reasons. ^ 

* Morell, Tol. II, p- 503. 

t Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Vol. II. p. 374. Lecture 38. 

^ Ditto, p. 375. § Ditto, p. 375. See also Yol. II. p. 531. 

j| See Hamilton, Vol. I. p. 277. Lecture 15. 

If It is unnecessary to carry this examination further. The opinions 
of each one of the modern philosophers quoted, when placed alongside 
the claims of Brahmic intuition, will be found to be either plainly 
opposed to them, or ludicrously irrelevant. The ideas of Dr. McCoah, 
for instance, diverge widely from those both of Sir. W. Hamilton and 
M. Cousin, and a citation of them would only conduct us to the 
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We have now gone through this array of ])hilosoi)hic names 
paraded in Tract No. 4, (the only pretence of proof advanced 
for the existence of Brahmic intuition,) and have seen with 
what reason and, we may say, honesty, the writer appeals to their 
authority, to “ establish the 2^4validity of the basis of 
Brahmivsm.'^ 

The only one of the whole group who has broached any idea 
at all^similar to Brahmic intuition, is M. Cousin, (for it will be 
anderstood^ that with any other than Brahmic intuition we 
have nothing to do), and we have seen that this philosopher docs 
not land us in Brahmism and Deism, but dreary pantheism. 
“ Confusion worse confounded.” This appeal to the philosophers, 
whenfairly and candidly examined, terminates in results, to speak 
in the gentlest way, unfavourable to the intuitional claims of the 
Brahmo Soinaj. Nay, the very authorities cited to prove “ the 
validity of the basis of Brahmism,” most conclusively disprove it. 
The support on Which the Brahmo theuLselves have erected their 
claims to the possession of an ext raordinary faculty of intuition, 
is thus demonstrated to be no suj>port. The whole basis, 
perforce, comes to the ground, and the .superstructure, the 
Brahmic theology, as intuitional, necessarily falls with it. 

Chapter III. 

Direct Proofs against the existence op Brahmic 

Intuition. 

After having examined the proofs advanced in this tract 
(.sucli as tliey are) of the existence of this extraordinary faculty 
of Brahmic intuition ; I am now at liberty to consider the basis 
of Brahmism on its own merits, in the light of the present 
religious condition of the world, and its past state as revealed 
in history. 

It is not our intention, nor does it seem at all needful, to 
enter into any philosophical disquisition as to the nature and 
limits of intuition as a branch of enquiry in mental science. 
It would not be easy to confound the so-called intuition, which 
the Brahmo Somaj claim to possess as the originating cause of 
their creed, with any psychological problem which philosophers 
have propounded and aimed at solving. But whatever be the 
worth or dignity of the subject matter of our enquiry, the 
methpd'of investigation must be that which is adopted in all 
physial rcesearches, viz. the Baconian method of observa- 
• 

same mass of contradictions and absurdities inherent in Brahmic 
intuition, which our present argument has conducted us to. See Dr. 
McCosh’s Inttdiions and Dpfcnce of Fundamental Truth, 
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iion and induction. It is ini]>ossil 4 lc for us to arrive at any 
knowledge' whatever of the mind excci)t through ita*manifesta- 
tion. “ What it is in itself, that is, apart from its manifestation, 
we philosophically know nothing.”* Thus, therefore, as regards 
this faculty of Brahmic intuition, whether it exist at all, and 
if it exist, whether it is super-rational and endowed with 
those extraordinary ])ropcrties this tract ascribes to it, or 
no!—these are questions which can only be determined by 
observation of the manifested effects of intuition, andfn no'other 
way. And no sincere and honest Brahmo will bla.mo us, if, stea¬ 
dily and consistently following the jn-inciples the Homaj pro- 
hisses, we do not confine our researches to the statements of the 
Brahmos of Bengjil, but also look out for and njiturally cx})oet 
to sec the traces of the operations of this intuition in 2 )eo]>lc 
of other lands, and among people of previous ages. The 
sciences of geography and history will be, for the decision 
of the question at issue, more in requisition* than metaphy¬ 
sical speculation. And it is, we may remark, an ominous 
fact that the Brahmo Somaj does maintain such p(irsever- 
iug and uniform silence on these points. While reading their 
speculations, it is important to bear in mind that there are 
other men in the world besides the Brahmos of Calcutta, and 
that human nature has been resident on the earth ft)!* nearly 
six thoiisand years, for undoubtedly we shouhl meet with no¬ 
thing in their publications, to remind us of those facts, though 
we might, not unnaturally, expect an occasional {illusion. 

If on a survey of mankind, jis scatteied over the hice of the 
earth and as revealed in the pages of history, we observe a 
universal lack of those intuitive truths and a conspicuouvs ab¬ 
sence - of those religious doctrines which the Brahmo Honnij 
foi’tunately possess, we shall take leave to doubt (and we think 
we shall carry all impartial thinkers with us) the existence of 
any such faculty as Brahmic intuition, and strongly to suspect 
th{it they did not derive the religious truths they now possess 
fromany suchsource. It may be very convenient toassume before- 
luind that the human mind is gifted with such a su[)er-nition{il 
hiculty as Brahmo intuition, as the evidence these tracts furnish 
would lead us to conclude the Brahmo Somaj have done, and then 
u}>on that assumption to proceed to account for tlieir possession 
of a theology which, as a matterof fact, has never existed in any 
country except where Christianity has preceded; but_ such {i 
mode of procedure is, it cannot be denied, very unphilosophical 
and, which is far worse, eminently unworthy of men professing 
to be religious reformers and regenerators of their* country. 


♦ Hamilton’s Metairhysioi, Yol. I. p. 157. 
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Wlieii wc take a siii:vey of the relii^ioiis condition of mankind, 
and tlioir state at any time as rcv'calcd in Jiistory ;—does the 
view presented afford ns any striking proof of the univei’sality 
of Bralimic theology ? Tlie ifniversal faculties of hunger and 
thirst yield the universal and uniform results of eating and 
drinking;—does the alleged universal faculty of Bralimic intui¬ 
tion manifest itself in the universal and uniform production of 
“ Bralimic theology H Or, to use another illustration supplied us 
by tilt Brabmo writers themselves: It is stated rcpeateilly that 
by intuition we perceive spiritual verities as clearly and as 
distinctly as with our bodily eyes we see spiritual things. 
“ Brahmism brings in all the force and vividness of direct 
piu’ccption.”* If Brahmism were really true, an examination 
of the strictness of this alleged parallelism would only re¬ 
sult in a demonstration of its truth ; and we may reason¬ 
ably su[)pose no one will deem it unfair, if we attempt to 
institute such an examination. The proof that physical vision 
is a universal power, an endowment of the human race, lies in the 
observed uniformity of its effects. The identity of the testimonies 
of eyesight as to the pi'opcrties of external objects is so obvious, 
that no room is left for doubt of the fact. The universality of the 
fact is necessarily inferred from the uniformity of the [)henomena. 
It is then a simjde and fair (piestion to ask, is there also the 
like unity and identity in the testimonies of mankind with 
regard to the objects of spiritual vision P Have wc any reason 
to infer the existence of a universal faculty of Bralimic intuition 
from the uniformity of the percejitions, for instance, of the 
nature and attributes of God, His unity, power, justice, mercy, 
placability, liis mode of worship ; as to the nature, employment 
and duration of future life ; and as to the rules of morality, as 
from the similar and manifested effects of eyesight we conclude 
the universality of physical vision ? The more stating of this 
})reposition, is more than sufficient to scatter to the winds the 
pre[)ostcrous and not moilest theory of the basis of Brahniisni. 

We see every where intiuite diversities of theology ; all possi¬ 
ble conceptions of deity. First, as to the number ;—the range 
extends from the iio-god of the atheist and the Fetish of the 
lowest salvage, to the every-thirig god of the pantheist anti the 
three hundre4 and thirty millions of gods of the Hindus. 
Secondly, as to the quality —from the im])ersonation of cruelty, 
the god of the king of Dahomey, whose placability can only be 
8ecur(,d, or his wrath warded off, by the wholesale sacrifice of 
two thousand human beings, and the goddess Kali of Hindustan, 
whose blessing the Thug supplicates upon his horrid trade of 


* Tract, No. t, p. 30. 
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daily murder, to the soft and infirm being, whom the^ theist 
professes to worship. Some people worship pieces of bone, stones, 
sticks; others worship vegetables, trees, onions, leeks, peepul 
and tuhee ; others bow down to animids, monkeys, cows, cats, 
snakes ; others worsliip images of impossible beings, human 
bodies with elephant heads, ten arms, &c. We need say nothing 
of the incarnations of lust and all wickedness, to whom thousands 
of poor wretches in this country bow down in worship. “ Every 
virtue and even vice has acquired its divine roprt\seifctntivfe, and 
every art and profession, its patron.”* In this quotation tlie 
disbelieving historian, Gibbon, describes at once the ancient and 
modern lieathen piintheon, and also refutes the pretensions of 
the Brahmic intuition. 

These strangel}’^ different intuitions of the Deity constitute a 
curious commentary on the Brahmic statement of tlie univer¬ 
sality of tlieir religious truths. “In the depths of the soul 
God hath written in imperishable character the simple doctrines 
of theism, which every one, true to his nature, may read.”!' 
Yet in opposition to this dogmatic allegation, all history testifies 
that, even if these truths were written tliere, they never have been 
read ; and we may think that an experience of the most varied 
character and extending over six thousand years will be more 
than sufficient to support the conclusion that they never can be 
read, except indeed by the additional light and assistance which 
the Bible provides. The population of the earth is now estima¬ 
ted at one thousand and two hundred millions; of these, full 
eight hundretl millions are at the present day under the Ixnidage 
of systems of degrading superstition and idolatry, worshipping 
beings whom the members of the Brahmo Somaj and Christians 
rather term devils than gods, worshipping them by rites and 
ceremonies rather to bo termed diabolical, than either divine or 
human. This dreadful state of the human race, these frightful 
aberrations from the right conceptions of the Deity are a fact, 
wliich stands obviously and awkwardly in the way of the theory 
of the Brahmo Somaj,—an awful fact., which, they very com¬ 
placently and with unenviable assurance generally ignore.^ 

Then again, let us only look at the terrible confusion which 
reigns all over the world with regard to morals. How many 
virtuous and right actions.are forbidden, how mapy vicious and 
horribly immoral actions are enjoim^d and hallowed in various 
parts of the world. The benighted inhabitants of the South Sea 

* Gibbon, Decline and Ball chap. II. 

t Tract, No. 4, p. 38. 

X In fact the Ttrahmos solve these terrible problems in the same 

way afi theists have always done,-^they shut their eyes to thein. fciec 

the EcUxise of Faith ,—The Via Media of Deism, p. 133, <fcc. 
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Islands, or of Central Africa, or of the hill-countrics of ITin- 
diistan, form a curious ilhistration of intuitive morals. Tho 
accounts travellers furnish us of the moral state of the v''arioiis 
savage tribes scattered over the earth are of the darkest hue 
{ind sadly uniform. All testimonies converge in establishing 
the truth of the words of the Christian poet— 

“ Tliou^h evoiy |)ros])oct ploascs 
AthI on]}’^ man is vile-;.” 

Indeed, it is scarcely necessary to go to the end of the world, 
to put this Brahmic intuitive morality to the test. Till within 
a very recent period, even in this country, infanticide was a 
common thing, suttee was a I'cligious service, self-immolation 
at Saugor, and suicide at Jaganmith, were actions hallowed by 
the sanctions of religion, and rewarded Avith the favour of the 
deity. Nor Averc these horrible i)ractices sup 2 )ressed through 
the intluence of Brahmic intuition, but by the force of legislation 
enlightened by Christianity. To this day, human sacrifice 
among the hill tribes is not yet extinguished, though regulations 
forbid it, and police and soldiers are engaged in initting it down. 

It seems a Avaste of AAmrds, to mcuition the frightful atrocities 
and gross immoralities, committed all over the world, in the 
name of religion and in honour of (^od. The horrible confusion, 
irregularity, and contradiction, eA^erywhere aj^jAarent, are utterly 
irreconcilal)le AAuth the theory of universal intuition propounded 
by the Bralimo Somaj. This is no question of philosophy. 
It is sheer irrelevancy to cite the names of philosophers to 
decide this (piestion. It is sim[)ly a matter of fact, proved or 
dis[)rovecl, by daily observation. What tho intuiti\u‘, or any 
other faculties of mankind, can accom])lish in the regions of 
theology and morality, unaided htj revdaiion, can only be knoAvn 
by the manifested effects. There is nothing metajdiysical or 
transcendental in this question of the uniA’^ersality of Ji^rahmic 
intuition. As human iiatTire is the same at all times and in all 
places, and, moreover, has been six thousand years extant in the 
Avorld, this intuitive faculty, if it realhj exist, has had adc(piato 
sco])e and sjdiere, during that space of time, for the disj)la,y of its 
producth'e power. But as ,—a plain matter of history ,—human 
nature never has in any country produced and developed these 
truths of Brahmism, alleged to be iniaiiive, we are warranted 
in concluding that there is no such super-rational faculty 
existecft in man as Brahmic intuition. As in countries Avhere 
Christianity has not shone, human nature never has attained to 
these truths, ^o with infallible certainty we may infer it never 
can, in spite of all the assertions of the Brahmo Soniaj of an 
intuitive origin of their theology to the contrary. 
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If tlie theory of Braliniic iiituitioii were true, then, asnnfveisal 
causes infallibly yield universal efl’iHds, and as Brahmic intuition 
is challenged to l)e an eiidowiuont of the human race, Brahmic 
theology would inevitably Ikj uiiiversallv existent. The vast 
majority of nieri in every coiintiy, at the very least, would, 
necessarily and naturally, be Brahmos. But the disorders, 
confusions, and deplorable blutiders, overywlnire visible in mat¬ 
ters of religion and morality, are on this theory iiu'xplirablo 
and uiiaccoiiiitable, and, moreover, its complete refutation. 

But the sad and gross confusion which reigns in the s))irilual 
and religious world strikes us the more obviously and painfully, 
when^wc contrast with it the order which jnevails in the physi, 
cal kingdom. In this de])artm(‘nt, we observe the unbroken and 
unvaried rule of law: effecds following in rigid and beautiful 
uniformity from their causes, all iiatiu’c being a. display not 
only of wonderful and beautiful design, but also of finished and 
perfect execution. Far ditlerenl is the view when wo turn onr 
gaze to the domain of the moral and religious. J lore, all discord 
and disharmony,—there, all system, oj'der, and iinln-oken coin.’ord. 
The invariableness of physical phenomena, the order and system 
universally present in this sphere, arc in striking contrast with 
the disorganization and embroilment everywhere api)arent., when 
we direct our attention to the region of religion ami morality. 

These are undeniable and world-wide facts. They are thi’ust 
upon our notice, and no j)or.son of observation and thought can 
avoid perceiving them. Putting aside, as without charge of 
presumption we well may, the absurd and extravagant pn^leti- 
sions of Brahmism, we may properly erapiire to what concilusions 
do these facts point? Not surely to this, that man has no 
religious faculty and 7io moral sense, for the fact that men 
everywhere do worship something or other, and do make moral 
distinctions of some kind or other, estabJi.dies the cxislence in 
humaif nature of these capacities. It is only by hypothesizing 
the existence of these faculties in man, that “ we can account 
for the fact of the very general, the all but universal adoi)tioa 
by man of some religion, and the ])oweT, the prodigious power 
which, even when false, hideously false, it exerts over him.'’* 
But wfe “ can as little account for all the (not only terrible but) 
uniform aberrations of thfs susceptibility, and which prove (if 
ever truth was proved by induction,) one of two things ; 

6i.) Either this susceptibility in man was originally defective 
and rudimentary i. e. man was created with imperfect reli¬ 
gious faculties;— 


Eclipse of Faith,—On a Booh Revelation, p. 217. 
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Or (ii.), “ man is no longer in his normal state, in other 
words, he is, as the Scriptures declare, dei)raved/’* 

One of these alternatives we nmst accept, and according to 
tlie alternative which we do embrace, will bo the character of 
onr 1h('ology. That is, as we attribute this moral and religious 
confusion to (hxl as the Creator^ or to man as the creature^ so 
is W\e, liossihilUy of our xoorshlp'pimj a iierfect or an imperfect 
Clod. 

• If" wo ftccept alternative (i.), and allege, that the world noio 
is ainl Imnmn nature now is, as they j)roceodcd from the Crea¬ 
tors hands, luhich is the Brahmic doctrine f then the uniform 
and terrible blunders of the religious faculty, the disorder and 
disharmony in the moial world, as contrasted with tlic order 
and regularity of the physical, prove that the cause of the moral 
xcorld, whatever may be llis constructive skill in the material^ 
is imperfect, either (1), in power, or (2), in intention. J 

* JUi liptir' of Fttifli.—On a IlooJi Itnuialion, \}. 247. 

t. “ wftFei 

attc^p v£i^\ f?ir 

•g-t% 'St^, 'arre^ 31^ I 

lip. o2, r,:}, compared with the tbllowmi?, 3I^C*f? 

^^C«| v£|C^3tC? (“ Our 

spii'it irt like the inag'iictifj iicoJIo which ahvay.s, in its natural state, points 
to the nortli, aml only Avhen meeting Avith sonic cxtcrind obstacle is 
moAcd in the contraiydirection.” “All possess religious I'eisling, know¬ 
ledge of duty and the* love of Ooil.” It is not the faith of the iirahiuus 
that by eatiiig Lh(^ fruit of some forbidden tree wc are at once fallen.”) 

*t^ p. 12.‘k 

J 13ahii Dcheudro l^ath Tagore states that cvf'vij event in the world 
bears the impress of dod’s (/ooda<'s6‘ (“ 

p’ 3t^ p. 2.) Let him then attempt upon his principles 
an exposition of that desolating famine in the .North-West, Avhieb has 
earrif'd oif in one fell sAAoop strong men, heljiU'ss women, atid the inno- 
ei'iiteluUl that kiiowsjiot its right hand from its Jelt, a.nd cxtensiA’cly 
(lenu)ialised the popu^ion. It is no unsAVor to say, that lie l>olieves in 
dod’s goodness in spite of tlio terrible famine. He must sliyAA*^ that 
iiodtA (fooil iii'ds sh i iicff iitJnniKin }nitn'io's, and that he belicA'es in, 

dod’s goodness, Iteranae of ihv su ftn'iiuja eniliwt'd. See F.clipHc. if Faiili^ p. 

n\\d lhfence of thi‘. FrlipHv, See. 2. jVlorc recently we haA e seen 
another distinguished Jiruhnio Lecturer, (Haltu K. 0. Sen,) while dis- 
coui%in*g of the character of God as revealed in His govcrniuent of tho 
Avorld, also refuse to notice, even by a passing allusion, the terrible liimiuo 
Avldeli is depopulating the densely peopled piovincc of Orissa. How 
are weto explain this unifonn ignoring on the part ol dci,st.s of tlie dark 
and mysterious aspects of the Divine admiiiisiratioji ? See baboo K. 0. 
Sen’s Lecture ov ijreat Men. 
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(1.) “ In if we suppose the intention to have been 

the construction of a moral world, pure, innocent, and holy, and 
that the realization of such a world failed for want of power. 

(2.) In irileution, if we snjipose thc})rescnt, im])crfeci moral 
w^orld to have been exactly such as was designed.” “ For 
the character of a cause can be inferred from its effects, 
pd if we accept the iwesent world as that from which we 
infer a cause, then undoubtedly must we arrive at an imperfect 
cause.” r • 

If Avc acce])t alternative (ii.), wdiich, I rejoice to state, is the 
philosophic doctrine of Christianity and the theory of the 
Bible, we “must conclude that the world was once fair and perfect, 
man innocent, and cxlnhiting rectitude of conduct answering to 
the perfection of moral dictate,—and that some evxnit, some 
vast catastro})lic has occurred, whereby the primeval harmony 
has been disordc'red, and man, from his first estate of innocence, 
reduced to ignorance, depravity and cori*U])(ion.” 

This alternative allows the possibilily of a perfect cause, the 
existence of a jKwfectly good, perfectly holy, and a perfectly just 
Being. And if 'we are thus driven, by the alternative of an 
im})ertect God, to admit the fact of a fall of man, (and we 
believe, without this admission philosophy will utterly fail, as 
it always has failed, to solve the problem,) then, there is, at 
least, the possibility of a ho})e of restoraticni “ There is ample 
scope for an external revelation, to correct the aberration of 
man's diseased religious nature, and remedy its maladies.”* 

That external revelation is contained in tlic Bible,—a hook 
which is associated with tlie progressof the most civilised nations 
of the earth, bound up with the loftiest aspiiutions of the-human 
race, and wdiose divine claims, as based upon external and 
internal evidence, have never been invalidated. 

These facts, and the inevitable conelusions following fromthem, 
arc submitted to the consideration of the members of the Brah- 
mo Soraaj. May they, attentively considering them in the fear 
of God and love of truth, follow them to their jwactical results, 
and embrace that divine creed, wliich at on^ meets tlic rccpurc- 
merits of the intellect and satisfies the losings of tlie heart. 
But let me add, as the only fair altornativo, if they do not 
embrace Cliristianity, and still elect to believe in the rock of 
intuition,” then lot them endeavour, as they are hound, to meet 
the conelusions now reached, in either or in both of the only two 
possible ways;—Either let them show the facts heie adduced to 
be untrue, and thus invalidate the inference;—oj-, allowing the 
facts to be unassailable, let them show the reasoning to be 
inconclusive. These are the only two methods of rei.)ly open to 

* Eclipse, p. 247. 
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them, and any honest attempt at a reply will be fairly and 
candidly considered. 

Chaptek IV. 

Braiimio intuition improved and developed by education. 

The existence of eight hundred millions of idolaters is a tre- 
jneodons fact, which is Hatly opposed to this theory of Brahmic 
' iniintion and totally irreconcileable with it. To say nothing of 
many other eonntj-ies, the Brahmos could not shut their eyes to 
the universal absence of Brahniism in their own families. In 
the home of many a Brahmo are to be witnessed, daily, religious 
ceremonies ol)j(‘eli<)nablc and conlemi)lible, in honour ot deities 
still more ohjectionabJc and contemptible. ISow it eaniiot be 
denied that in the bodtj of the Bengali book tliere is something 
like an acknowledgment of this glaring inconsistency, allhough 
in the Inlroduction and in Trovt I^o. 4, as has been already men¬ 
tioned, these obvious facts arc not even once alluded to. They 
are in fad, altogetber ignored, and the most extravagant slate- 
inents arc made respecting the universal existence of Brahmism, 
ludicrously op])osed to fact. In the Brahmo Dhormo, however, 
Brahmic religion is admitled to be almost extinct, and there is 
an attempt to account for this sad fact, along with the proposal 
of a remedy. The ditheulty inv'olvcd in the reception of this 
Brahmic intuition is, to maintain the doctrine that men are 
universally born into the world with natural inclinations for 
religious practices and holiness of life, and with intuitions of 
theological truths, (c. <j. “ vital truths of theism,”) and yet, in 
accordance Avilh this doctrine, to account for the universal 
irreligious practi(;c and theological ignorance of mankind. For 
the Christian doctrine of the fall of man and the piesent abuor- 
imil slate of man's religious nature is expressly disowned by the 
Brahmo {Somaj, as has been shewn in a preceding extract, 
and it is as positively declared that man is now in his natural 
condition, i. e. as he was originally created.* 


^t5ic5p?r ^c=i 'sgt^ ^f^?r 

1*1 aiic^ I 

wcsij *(c*^5-'£ri!^c?p?r 
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The theory of Brahmic intuition enunciated in the Tiralnno 
DhtrmOy which m«ay not improperly he termed a revised theory, 
into the truth and validity of wliich we arc now to oiKpiire, is 
the following. 

]\Ien are born perfect, and arc endowed, from birth, with 
an intuitive hnowledge of the “ vital truths of theism,” but 
through the corrn])ting influence of bad exam])le, and tlie pre¬ 
valence of bad education, the light of this intuition is alnios,t 
universally extingnished. 

II. And, on the contrary, men only need the assistance of 
good example and education, and th(nr intuitive faculty will be 
fully developed, and bear fruit in the production of universal 


f*t^1 ^1 '3tTrc(f5 t^rsDi sii I ^T^T<r '2f1% 

cTf?- cTft: 

va^c*! ^rtTi cff’H ’EiT'Sc^c^ I ir«rif 

<^Tc?r? 

*41^ i^nrc?? 'sH^tc^ ®n- 

5f«. -5:^ I ‘^rc^; 

1>. ^>' 2 , 5‘i. C’omparu witli tins the 
folUmm<^, fV ^at?FTC®I t^t=T 

<4lC^^K?r I Ditto p. “ Tho soul ill its iiiitural 


state looks tovvai’ds (tod. JJut if the atlrac;tion of the world hccomo 
strofij^. if tlie veil of bad excinijde and evil associalioii lie spread (over 
it), then*it {TOCS in another direction, fn the healthy condition of tlio 
soul, (toil is tiu) means of life, rclij^ion its ehief adviser. iSiii is its 
corrnj)lion. From the time of boyhood, the fcelint^ for (Jod and reli¬ 
gion IS vv'ont to be slightly expanded. VVitlj the knowledge of tlie world 
ill the boy’s mind begins the knowledge of (tod, and with tlie nnder- 
standing of the world is the springing np ()f the knowledge of j-eligion. 
hi order to excite and encourage this natural fcohng for ilod and 
religion, from tlie first the hclj) of a leligioiis instructor is necessary, 
d’o speak the truth is the natural fooling of boys. If they do not learn 
jierv erseness, there is no inclination to tell lies. They have a fearless 
feeling and a firm confidence in their parents ; aiding with their grovvtJi 
it is iiaViral that this feeling should be carried on to (fod ; hut bccaiiso 
those feelings are not excited and encouraged, th(*y are now seen to ho 
almost extingiushod. When they sec that tlieir parents arc wholly 
absorlied in llie world, no one has the desire to worship CJod. 'riien 
how can the feeling for God be enkindled ? For tips reason, it is very 
necessary that a religious instructor dwell in the family. This'ist^tho 
design of this Brahino School, that tlie feeling for God anti religion may 
he kept awake in the soul. All have religious feeling, knowledge of 
duty and love of God.” “ It is not the Brahmo creed that in ancient 
times by eating of the fruit of some forbidden tree, wo have at once 
become fallen.” 
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Brahriiism. We propose to test these somewhat plausible 
propositions rigorously, not by judging them according to our 
d priori ideas and pi'cconceived notions of what we should expect 
men to be, but what the light of history aftd present ox^x^ricjupe 
prove them to be. 

Before doing so, however, there are some preliminary obscrvti- 
tions on Ibis emended scheme deserving of notice. We shall 
take the ])roposiiioiis just enunciated in order. 

§ *1. IV we consider the ciuestion before us on the hypothesis 
of tlie assertions of the Brahiuo 8omaj of the universal existence 
of Bralimic intuition being true, (a course of iirocedure to which 
the Brahmos cannot possibly object,) wc shall find a grand 
assnm])iion pervading their arguments and shitements, for 
which, arguing on their own principles, no grounds, so far as we 
can f)erceive, are apparent. It is always taken for granted that 
the (loetriiies of the Bralimo Somaj are true, tliat they and none 
other are tl»e veritable deliverances of this supposed universal Bra- 
bmic iutuitioii. It may be admitted that generally Christians will 
allow those doctrines to be true as far as they go, because they ex¬ 
hibit, a wonderful likeness to the declarations of Holy Scripture: 
but it would be meie self-slultiHcaiion in the Brahmos to allege 
this as (Iti^ir reason for holding their doctrines, nor would it be 
much better, if they Avere to assert that their doctrines are those 
of the'most civilized jwojde on the earth. It is for them to 
]>rove on tludr own princi])les the truth of their doctrines, to 
esta,blish on the basis of the truth of Brahmic intuition the fact 


that their creed alone comprises the only gejuiine testimonies of 
this wonderful faculty ; but this, we ai)prehend, they Avill find a 
di/licnlt task. For if Ave proceed on ihclr thcorp, and argue on 
their principles, (which they cannot complain of as unjust,) 
AA^e shall irresistibly be driven to the conclusion that the religious 
opinions of the vast majority of mankind, which are A^ery different 
from the Brahmic doctrines, are rather to be regarded as 
the re(d deliverances of this Brahmic intuition, and that the 
doctrines of the Brahino Souiiij must be held to be capricious 
and sectarian notions, advanced by them not only Avitliout 
proof, but in * defiance of oveiAvlielniing proof and Avorld-wide 
evidence. Let us see Avhat Brahmic intuition is, and then 
determine lohciher, on their own principles, Brahmos should not 
be regarded as the most Avilful sectarian party in the Avorld. 

1. Intuition is an endoAvment of the hitman race. It is 


co-eftttensivo with human nature. The intuitions of any one 
man, who is in the possession of all his faculties, must be held 
to be as good and as credible as the intuitions of any other 
man. Brahmic intuition is a constitiient ingredient of the 
human mind, so that wherever human natiu'e exists, there also 
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is to 1)0 found Bralimic theology in its })leiiitudc and integi’ity. 

2. There is no from intuition. Tht^-e is no 

standard, external or iiitcriial, by which wc cun mcJisure, limit, 
acUust, or correct, the" diet ales of intuition. 

*. Our only jiossihle moans of becoming acftuainted with 
the trutlis of intuition, “written in the dc])ths of tlie soul,” 
is, to observe them as manifested, i. e. to examine the objective 
visible effects of intuition. 

4. If the visible effects of intuition are inconsisf^Lmt wit-h, 
and o])posed to, each other, then we are to decide which is tlie 
genuine, and which the fictitious. But, as there is no external 
standard to aj)j)cal to, and, meanwliile, any one inan's intuitions 
are as authoritative as those of Jiny other man, avo can only 
determine the question ])robably,—by inquiring Avhich side lias 
the greater Aveight of testimony. 

(n.)—That intuition is more likely to be the genuine and 
authoritative one, which is most Avidely sju’cad and is evidenced 
by the greatest number of independent, competent Avitnesses. If 
ten thousand men, all capable of giving independent testi¬ 
mony, agree in stating one thing, their declarations arc more 
credible than the testimony of one man to the contrary. 

(6.)—Again, cff^teris parihus, that intuition is more likely 
to be authoritative and genuine, Avhich is attested by outward 
conduct and general practice, than any other alleged inruition 
which rests merely in talk. Practical testimony is more reliable 
than verbal. 

5. Hence, arguinff on their principles, Ave must entertain 
very graA’^e doubts indeed as to the genuineness and credibility 
of the intuitions of the Brahrao Somaj. For, 

(«.)—Their testimony is onhj verbal. They never give 
witness, by their conduct, by making any infinitesimally small 
sacrifice for these truths, that they themselves believe them. 

(/>.)—Millions and millions of other men, equally gifted with 
intuition, equally independent witnesses, flatly contradict them, 
both in word and deed. 

6. It may be as well to mention a few x)omts in which, as 
the proportion of credible testimony is more4han millions to one 
againsif the Brahnio Somaj, there is a probability, on Brahmic 
pyrinciples, rising to moral certainty, that their intuitions are 
sectarian and fictitious. 

(a.)—It is a fact, that people, everywhere and always, have 
been, mpst prone to believe in an external revelation. * Any¬ 
thing, however absurd and ridiculous, which has professed 
to be a revelation, even Tantra and Talmud, has'been eagerly 
welcomed and accepted.* 

* Mclipse of Fcdth, p. 68. 
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Hence, we infer (a) that the intuition of tlie Brahrao Somaj, 
which rejects both the/ac^ and the possibility of an external reve¬ 
lation is neither genuine nor credible ; and {(i) that the universal- 
intuition itself which does thus urge men' to flee to anything 
external for light and instruction, must be dim, and obscure, 
and almost useless. 

(/>.)—The doctrines of mediation, the ineflicacy of repentance 
to atone for sin, and tlie consequent universal practice of sacri- 
•fice, are tlft genuine facts of intuition. The Brahmo Somaj, an 
imperceptibly small minority, a grain of sand to a mountain, 
assert, * “ Sincere repen¬ 

tance is the atonement of sin.” There is no appeal from 
intuition:—Then, which doctrine, on the Bralimic theory^ is 
the more credible, that which is attested by millions ? or that 
which is merely talked about by some twenty Brahmos ? 

(c.)—According to the Brahmo 8omaj, idolatry is a heinous 
sin and a tremendous folly, but it is (piite clear that, on tlieir 
own grounds, their intuitions are not to be' listened to, for 
peoples, and nations, and languages, have pronounced against 
them. 

7. There is no one subject, which the Bralimo Somaj handle, 
on which they expatiate more extensively than when dilating 
U})on the mischiefs of sectarianism. How triumphantly they 
point the fingei* at Christendom, “ split into fifty thousand sects!” 
How they glory in their own happy deliverance from it! “The 
lioly doctrines of Ih’ahmisin abide for ever—let churches clamour, 
let sectarians differ ever so widely, let theological dogmatists 
give to the world one thousand and ten thousand shocking and 
monstrous theories.”!* “ Brahmism stands upon the rock of 
intuition and is above the fluctuation of sectarian opinions.”! 
Yet it is manifest, on the showing of their own principles^ that 
they are the most intensely sectai'ian body of men that ever 
existed. Ho obscure fi.nd absui-d sect among Christians ever 
sprung up in the face of such a 2 >rei)ondcratiug and overwhelm¬ 
ing majority, as is now arrayed against Brahmism. The light 
of intuition, which the Brahmo i)ossosses, is 2 )ossessed also, as he 
says, by every human being ; and yet the Brahmo Sonni^’, while 
declaiming in no measured terms against dogmatism and 
sectarianism, set uj) their intuitions as the genuine and right 
intuitions, in defiance of countless vetoes to the contrary, nay, in 
the'face of the whole universe. 

* P‘,27. f Trad; No. 4, p. 39. 

X 'Tract, No. 4, Title. And compare the ludicrously absurd and extra¬ 
vagant assertions, of the Bengali introduction, of the unchangeable- 
ness and universality of Brahmism, previously quoted, p. 11. 
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§ 2. Advancing a step, conceding not only the exisionce and 
reality of Brahmic intuition, but also that the Brahmos have 
most strangely and inexplicably become possessed of the genuine 
truths and testimonies of this supposed universal faculty, (a most 
unwarrantable assumi)tion, as we have just shewn,) while all other 
rialioris have let them slip: the inference is so obvious as scarcely to 
bear pointing out, that this intuition, SMpposfwr/ it to be conge¬ 
'll italic ith must be a very treacherous, weak and sli^)pcry 1 liiiig. 

]Vlil lions of ix'oplc have lost these truths, and are now gropijig 
about hopelessly in the dark, in spite of their inborn intuition. 
What guarantee have we, that the Brahino Somaj will retain 
them, nay, are even now keei)iiig hold of them ? What security 
have we of preservation from error ? And when we are drifting 
down to superstition and id(.)latry, (by no means unlikely, seeing 
that millions have done so,) who is to inform us of it, or give us 
warning, or recover us from the downwnrd 2 )ath ? If intuition 
be a rocli', as Traci No. 4 declares, it must be a very slippery 
one, for no one, as yet, has been able to secure standing ground 
upon it. Babu Bebondro Nath Tagore says, somewhat iiunm- 
sistently with the Bengali introduction, that it is absolutely 
essential to the preservation and development of intuitive theo¬ 
logy, to have some teacher in the family.* But what guarantee 
have we, that the teacher possesses and retains the truths of 
intuition? And who will stand security for him on these 
points ? And who, again, is to decide whether he does, or dt^es 
not, possess and rctai*i the truths of intuition ? And if some 
fit and suitable judge fixed U 2 )on,who is to decide whether the 
judge retains them or jiossesses them ? and—so on ad iiijhiituni. 
And why, above all, on Brahmic 2 )rinciples, should the teacher 
be right, and the parents in the family, wrong ? What claims 
to be listened to, on the ground, of intuition, can any man, teacher 
or parent, Brahmo or Andaman islander, put forward, which 
may not be advanced, with ccjual justice, by any other nian ? 

Even Mr. F. W. Newman, who of all men, surely, might have 
preserved himself from sinking down into the mud of blunder¬ 
ing error, has yet, not merely not retained his hold, ho has not, 
as he confesses, been able to secure any hold of one funda- 
mentar truth of the Brahmic theology. It makes all the differ¬ 
ence in the world, and beyond it too, whether we shall die like 
beasts, or survive death in a future state. In the ^Jlenitudc and 
clearness of tJieir intuitions, the Brahmo Somaj have not the 
faintes#* trace of a shadow of a doubt that there is a future life. 
Half of this Bengali book is taken up with an account of the 

5^. (“ Ip is very upcessary that a religious teacher dwell in the 
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redeemed Brahrao’s employments, pursuits and jjleasures, beyond 
the grave. Happy men! How much more enlightened than 
poor benighted ]\tr. F. W. Newman ! Eminent intuitionalist 
though he is, Mr. Newman has not discovered this infinitely 
important question to bo decided or revealed in his intuition. 
“ 8till, unless some clear conviction can be gained that the 
thing asked (future life) is according to the will of God, the 
»soul cannot have confidence that the petition will bo fulfilled ; 

» and "to as«crtain this by direct vision is (to me hitherto) impos¬ 
sible ; for to our blind eyes many things seem easy, which the 
perfect wisdom knows cannot bo granted; and while the intellect 
hesitates on this point, the soul dares not to dogmatize. Confi¬ 
dence thus there is none, and hopeful aspiration is her highest 
state.''* Again, “ I therefore ad(l that T cannot feel sure that 
eternity (in the future as in the past) is not as much au incom¬ 
municable prerogative of God as omui])otcnce or oinniscienco."'|' 
He also states concerning intuitionalists generally, “ I never 
knew any one who professed to have attained (by spiritual 
insight), certain or confident expectations in this matter."^ 
Stfll in a note he does mention “ that IVIr. Maccall," (an authority 
with the Brahmo 8omaj,) “ avows, that immoriality is necessarily 
known to the religious mind by intuition but ho is not quite 
sure whether he understands ]\Ir. Mftccall's meaning.^ Mr. F. 
Newman, tlK)Ugh he can write letters of advice in the Tattwa- 
bodhini Pattrica to the Brahmo Somaj, detailing his hopes of 
the church of inluitioii that is to be, is left behind in the far 
(listaTice by the adv'ariced and exceeding!^ communicati\'’e intui¬ 
tive faculty of the Brahmo 8omaj.|| 


'* Tlio Sold, chap. vi. p. 115, Oliapinau’a chenp edition, f Ditto, p. 147. 

J Ditto,]), llo. lie had nob tlieii received the co])ies of the Jlmhmic 
tracts, since forwarded to iiim, containing the surprising revelations of 
the Brahmo Somaj on the subject. 

§ }). 14tl note. 

11 It is a strange but undoubted fact, that the church of the deists 
always enjoys apaa/o-posi future existence. It is always junt about to 
sweep so-called superstition from the face of the earth, wdien it expires 
itself under grave suspicions of /do do so, and is succeeded by some 
other form of disbelief, equally pretentious and equally weak. It is 
olwaijs prophesying the speedy downfall of Christianity, and its pre¬ 
dictions ai*e always unrealized. Mr. Newman might have taken warning 
from the ignominious failures of previous predictions; but while making 
many statements regarding the decline of Christianity in England 
■vviy.ch AYo simply untrue, he .speaks in the same boastful strains of the 
„ prospects of a Theistic Church,” after the removal of some present 
existent obstacles. “ If the Bible,” says J’ainc, “ perish, from an exposure 
of tho absurdities and errors which fill it, mind it is not my fault.” 
Poor soul!—'Tis sixty years since, and in that time the Bible has found 
its way into scores of now languages and dialects of man, Christianity 
has dotted over the earth with its missionary stations, schools, and 
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§ 3. Again, inaintaining tiio concessions wliicli, for the snko 
of argument, we have already made, viz., that Brahinic intuition 
is a fact, and that the Brahmo Bomaj alone have been enlight¬ 
ened by it, and now granting thirdly, (what is but the con¬ 
verse,) that almost all mankind have wandered far from the x>rimi- 
tive truths of intuition, and are immersed in the sloughs of 
ignorance and superstition through bad example and noxious 
parental influence, as is asserted :*—Does this really meet the 
difficulty mentioned ? Far from it. This is merely fn re-s^cale- 
ment of the difficulty, not an explanalion of it. The Brahmic 
theory is that every man has from birth an intuitive knowledge 
of the “ sim^de truths of theisTn.” The awful fact of the world’s 
universal ignorance of these “ simjde truths of tlieism” is pointed 
out as a grave objecti{>n and difficulty. Ilow <.lo the Ih’ahmo 
Somaj surmount the difficulty ? Why, they merely re-propound 
the difficulty, and make it do duty as iU own cause. There is 
universal ignorance, and this universal ignorance causes tliis 
universal ignorance. The difficulty is, on the tlnory of uni¬ 
versal Brahmic intuition, to explain the orhjin of this uni¬ 
versal ignorance. It is a glaring fact that men fire cvti'ry- 
where buried in darkness and ignorance, hut complacently re])Iy 
the Brahmo Somaj, “ That is attributable to tlic influence of 
corrupt example and the prevalence of bad education.'’ Now 
this corrupt example and bad education,—why this is the very 
darkness and ignorance wc want explaining. If every one has 
the love of God, the knowledge of duty and religious feeling, 
whence and how comZct this universal bad examx)lc originate ? 
The difficulty is to account for the existence of this universally 
corrupt education, this universally bad example, and yet main¬ 
tain, in consistency with it, the truth of the Brahmic theory of 
intuition. It is not that the intuitions of one or two hero and 
there arc extinguished;—Ihey arc universally extinguished, 
and have been so as far back as history rofichcs. If every naan 
is born into the world with a j)erfect faculty of Brahmic intui¬ 
tion, it is very strange that this faculty has been always and 
everywhere stunted and dwarfed, incapable and fallacious. 
What is it, we ask, that blights and blasts this universal faculty. 

“ Nothing,” says the Brahmo Somajbut bad examx)lo,” And 
“ what,” we again enquire, “ what produces this bad example ?” 
How could this bad example come into existence ? “ Bad exam¬ 
ple,” answers the Brahmo Somaj again. Did any one ever liear 
anything more preposterous f The Brahmo says there" is ‘no 

churches, and now presents a picture of innovated activity of projifi- 
^ndiam in nearly every community that professes it. ' I)fence of the 
JScUpse, ch. xvi. p. 190. 

* Vide ante, p. 32. 
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defect, no bias, no disease in the faculty at birth, yet somehow 
it is always incompetent, inadequjite, and productive of error 
rather than truth. 

Is it reasonable to expect that men would be satisfied with 
explanations of this kind ? And is it creditable to the Brahmo 
Somnj, or in keepiup^ with their somewhat arrogant pretensions, to 
attempt to jjalm off such nonsense upon sensible and thinking 
ijien ? This universal bad examjde must have had a commence- 
• merit surely ; there was a period when this world-wide corrup¬ 
tion did not exist. Men, as the Brahmos say, have had these 
intuitions from the first. They were endowed by God in the 
beginning' with these sublime notions of the Deity and a future 
life and moral eoriduet; hence the probability, that if the,if had 
had them, they would have retained them. There was nothing to 
prevent it ; no bad education, no savages, no heathenism, no 
corrupt parental influence. Hence we think that, if the Brahmic 
theoiy be true, men could not have helped themselves retaining 
these sublime truths. It would have been impossible for them to 
forget them, and to sink into the abyss of ignorance and religious 
dai’kness in which mankind are at the present day immersed. 

And, conversely, as we know from sad expei'ience, that men 
have fallen into the mii'e of idolatry and gross superstition, we 
may faii ly argue that this Brahmic intuition is a mere *(iction, 
an utterly groundless assumption. 

Let us now turn our attention to the other branch of the 
scheme, the second proposition enunciated in p. 33. 

Jhit however this corruption and igrforance came originally 
into existence and universaUprcvalence, it is now expressly de¬ 
clared that, if men are only favoured with good education, they 
will infallibly become Brahmos. And in this hope and view, 
the Brahmo Homaj have established a school for the very 
purpose of couutei'aeting the noxious parental example just 
mentioned, and so judiciously fostering the growth of the 
youthful intuition that in due time an abundant crop of Brahmos 
may spring uj). Whether the school, (which Inis not created 
any sensation as yet)'*' will answer their ex 2 )ectation 8 or not, 
remains to be seen. There is one objection, however, patent 
and on the surface, to '*’®thc practical scheme for working 
out this problem, which we may mention, although wo should 
grant the promoters of this Brahmic educational scheme to be in 
possession of the authentic truths of Brahmism, viz., that it is 
iioV too late in the day to tiy such a question anywhere in Bengal. 
Had such a scheme been set on foot prior to the introduction 
of English into this country and the diffusion of Christian 
ideas, no one could have objected to its impartiality and satis- 

* Nor yet, A. D. 1866. 
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factoriness. Christian education, no doubt, will produce^ Brali- 
mic theology and soinctliing much l)etter also. The question 
now before us is, whether any other education, however good or 
liberal it may be, can. But before we attempt to decide this 
question, there are one or two preliminary observations to bo 
made on tlxis intuition-e?^/??-education tlieory, which we com¬ 
mend to the careful consideration of tlie members of the Brahino 
Somaj. 

§ 1. There is an obvious discrepaiicy*botween fids present 
theory and that exhibited to us in the InlrodiicHon and Tract 
No. 4. It has been already abundantly shown by quotations 
from these tracts, that education is depreciated and its assist¬ 
ance aliogetlier disowned quoad tlic production of intuitive 
truths. It is 710 w stated that, through the lack of education, 
these truths are almost cxiinct, (and 
tliat good education is absolutely cB.sential to tlieir birth and 
continued existence ^T?r*fJ^). Tliis theory of intuition 

developed by education, as contrasted w'ith the merely intuitive, 
may be called a i^evised basis of Brahmism. It may be doubted 
whether it is more substantiid. 

§ 2. If education be absolutely necessary to the produc¬ 
tion of these truths, it is not easy to see how in that case they 
can be called intuiiive trutlis. Intuitive truths are not those 
which are acquired by education,* but sucli as exist prior to or 
at least indci^cndeiitly of all th.at we usually denominate educa¬ 
tion. If we may so far accejit the statements of the Brahmos 
themselves on this point, an unexceptionable authoiity surely, 
we may assert that it is the ver^ essence of intuitive trutlis 
that they do not de 2 )end upon education, “ derived 7i(i 1 ther from 
education^ nor from habit, but from nature.^f The belief in 
them is to education. If this be the case then with re¬ 

gard to intuitive truths, and education be in no way necessary 
to jiroducc them, and yet according to this revised theory of 
intuition, education bo acknowledged to be necessary to the 
production of the Bi'ahmic religious truths, the conclusion 
seems sufficiently simiile : the Bi*ahmic religious trutlis arc not 
intuitive truths. Education must either be, or 7iot he, necessary 
to the develojiraent of Brahmie tl^ology. If it be, then not 
intuition, but intuition aided by education, is the basis of Brah¬ 
mism, and their theology is as much the result of education as 
of the so-called universal faculty of intuition. If it be 7iot 

* And thoir absolute non-existence, or our non-consciousness of their 
existence till evoked by education como to the same thing; education 
is the creating voice in either case, the intuitive trutfh merely the 
answering echo. 

t Trad No, 9, p, 85. 
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necessary, then we are brongh^to a dilemma. Since uneducated 
non-clii’istians outnumber by millions the educated, it is certain, 
on all acknowledged principles of reasoning, and arguing on 
Brahmic principles, that the gross blunders and deplorable 
errors of savage nations and all lieathendom are the true revela¬ 
tion of natural intuition : or, as the only alternative, it is certain 
that no such faculty as Brahmic intuition exists.. 

• § .3- On the admission that education is absolutely essential 
' to tlie de^^lopment of the intuitive truths of Brahniisin in the 
mind of man, it must be borne in mind, that education is, (1) 
an external Ihing, (2) is a human thing, (3) is accomplished by 
hooks. Tiierefore, something externid, and human, and special¬ 
ly (i book, are necessary to the generation and dev'^elopment of 
tlujse trutlis. wliicli are the theology of the Bralimo Somaj. 
Jn spite of lliis damaging admission of tlie necessity of education, 
what does tlie Brahmo still assert? That God cotdd not give us 


a book revelation ! We thus arrive at that curious and interest¬ 


ing jiaradox, apparently borrowed originally from the pages of 
Mr. F. W. I^Jewman,* that a hook revelation hymen through edu¬ 
cation is very possible and desirable, nay, absolutely essenfial, 
but a divine hook revelation is altogether impossible. The 
Lord God Omnipotent cannot accoinjilish even that by a book- 
revelation, which men can and must accomplish by education 
through books, if the Brahmic truths of theology are not to re¬ 
main ilormaut and dead, i. c. non-existent. 


CuArTER. y. 

The scheme of Brahmic Intuition aided by Education 

EXAMINED. 

The scheme for the renovation of the human family and the 
universal spread of Brahmism, propounded by Bahu D. N. 
Tagore, has one prominent merit—simplicity. Taking for 
granted that the sole cause of the wickedness and ignorance which 
are everywhere dominant is not any corruption or downward bias 
in human nature itself, but something external and adventitious, 
—deiicieut education and bad example, the remedy he suggests 
is the very obvious one of removing the obstacles, and jiclmitting 
men to develop according to their natural inborn tendencies, 
and, (who can doubt it ?) they will all become intelligent Brah-* 

^ “iin aufclioritative external reYolation of moral and spiritual truth 
is essoutiiilly impossible to men. What God reveals to us Ho reveals 
within, throjmh the modiuin of our moral and spiritual senses.’* 
Newman’s “ Soul,” “ English Idolatry,” p. 40. See also the Eclipse of 
Faith. “ That may be possible with man which is impossible for God,” 
p. 03, and pp. 103 and 246. Also Defence of the EcUpsef Sec. YI. p. 
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nios. But the position tlint men possess sucli innate tendtSncics 
towards religion, such native perception of Divine trutli, is one 
which may not ho accepted on the unsupported assertion of the 
Brahmo ISoniaj. The assumption that men come into the 
world with native desires to subordinate the concerns of this 
w^orld to those of the next and to love (xod supremely, is one 
which the present api^earancc of the world and every day 
exi)erience would induce every candid and reflective mind to 
greatly question rather than to accept as a truism, FoV, after all, 
we must take the world as it is, and look at things as they arc, 
and then we should not indulge in impossible speculations for 
the benefit of the world, on the hypotliesis that it is as we imagine 
it might be or ought to have been,—as we may suppose Babu 
D. N. Tagore in his discourses very frequently does. 

However, we are not to criticize this scheme by our antecedent 
notions of what might have been expected, but by the results 
of experience. Had the Brahinoa of Calcutta been the first in-, 
habitants of this earth, without the lessons of history to guide 
them, their assumptions or this subject would have had, not 
much reason indeed, but at least some excuse. But since they 
with culpable persistence ignore the teachings of past ages, it is 
the more incumbent upon us to direct their attention to them, 
and to demonstrate by an appeal to the infallible testimony of 
facts, that education, g' 2 ^oa 6 ]?erlucation, of man’s intuitive faculties, 
whatever thcli* character and jn’oporties, since it has not yield¬ 
ed those results in times j^ast which they confidently avow 
that it will, most 2 ^^’obably will not 2 )roducc them in time 
to come. The fair and satisfactory mode of testing this tlieory 
then is, to examine the religious ideas of any country, which is edu¬ 
cated, only with one proviso —it must not be a Ckrititian country. 
Very many })eoj)lc assert that the Brahinos have stolen their 
ideas of the nature of the Divine existence, the paternity of 
God, the brotherhood of men, the enqdoymenis of a future 
world, &c., from Christian theology. They boldly deny it, and 
assert on the contrary, that their doctrines are self-evident truths, 
facts immediately perceived by their intuitive faculty, at all 
events, their intuitive faculty developed by a liberal education. 
It would be plainly unfair and siriq)ly irrelevant, for* the deter¬ 
mination of this (|ucstion, to appeal to the ojrinious of Christian 
educated countries. We cannot bo blamed if we follow the 
guidance of Tract No. 4, and avow our readiness*to try this 
question by an appeal to the very same authorities which are 
there quoted, vi%.^ the theological notions of those eminent philo- 
^j)herd of ancient Greece and Rome which are referred to in a 
p^’evious page,* namely Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and Aristotle. 
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I*ylhagoras and Heraclitus have been already dismissed.* 
Nor again can any one in tltis country object, if I afterwards 
call in as witnesses in the decision of the question at issue, the 
ancient and })rofoimd pundits of Hindustan. The intellectual 
stature of these deep thinkers of old times,—of Patanjali, of 
Ka])ila, of Vyasa, of Got.'una, or of Kanada,—will not ai)pear 
sum 11, when placed alongside the mental ]>owcrs and capacities, 
intuitional or any other, of the leaders of the Jiralmio Somaj. 

§ 1. Comparison of the theological attainments of the phi¬ 
losophers of ancient Greece and Home loith the intuitive 
theology of the Brahmo SomnJ. 

There can be no doubt of the refinement and education of 
ancient Greece and Home. The records of their learning are 
extant, and form the - ground-work of a liberal education 
thoiighoLit the world. Their poetiy, their oratory, their his- 
*tory are regarded as models to this day. Homer and Virgil, 
Cicero and Thucydides, Herodotus and Demosthenes, and many 
iiKU’o are studied in every university in the world. The philo¬ 
sophers of these countries were as profound thinkers as ever 
existed. It would be gross jnesumption and unspeakable folly 
to pretend that any member of the Brahmo Somaj is superior 
in mental ability to tlicse deep and original thinkers of ancient 
tijnes. It is no depreciation of the intellectual or intuitional 
l)o\vers of the Brahmo Somaj to assert that there is not one 
among them, that can be put on the same level with Plato, or 
Socrates, or Aristotle. The members of the Brahmo Somaj 
cannot think themselves underrated, if we exjness our belief, 
that the works of these ancient philosophers will be read, and 
studied, when their names and their books will have sunk into 
oblivion. What men can do, what human unaided reason can 
effect, has been accomplished; and it is no disparagement to 
the Brahmo Bomaj to declare our conviction they they cannot 
do more. If these profound philosophers, who had intuition, 
and education, and unconmion mental pow’^er also, could not 
originate those sublime truths of Brahmism, we sholl be pardoned 
by all reasonable men bn' maintaining tlic opinion, that the 
Brahmos, with their intuitions, are not capable.f 

It is not my purpose to say anything in detail in reference 
• 

Ante, p. 14. 

t What rcsalta philosophers brought up in Christian countries, 
taught the truths of the Christian religion from their iiifaucy, guided aaid 
enlightened bv Christian revelation, can effect, is another thing, quite 
irrelevant to the matter at issue. It is not the point taken up by tha 
Brahmo Somaj, and the very proposal of its discussion is destructive 
of the claims of Brahmic theology to on intuitive, not Olwistian, origin. 
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to the popular superstitions and mythology of Greece and Rome. 
They were like those which hold sway here in India. • The 
same description will cover both—the deification of all the 
passions and pursuits, the lusts and wickednesses of human 
nature. The iiatiu'c and causes of heatlicnisiu are clearly stated 
by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, ch. i., and every item 
in that chapter can be substantiated. 

But I shall not judge this theory by what most men did, but 
by wliat file best, the ablest, and most thoughtful inTen did. I 
cannot think that theBrahmic theory of education-plus-intuition 
can be i)iit to a fairer test. If ever the Brahmic doctrines 
are to be found in x)erfection and fully developed, and—above 
all, free from all taint of suspicion of a Christian origin, it must 
be in the religious ideas of the ancient philosophers of Greece and 
Rome. But if it be undeniably certain, that even they were in 
?mcertainty as to the character of God, the doctrine of a future 
life ; that they differed, both among themselves, and entirely^ 
from the Brahmo Somaj, on these fundamental points ;—on 
what grounds, may we ask, can the Brahmo Somaj base their 
allegation of an intuitive, independent, origin of their creed ? 

In order that the evidence resulting from this examination 
may be readily apprehended, we shall mention seriatim a 
number of facts wliich have a close and intimate bearing upon 
the question we are now discussing. 

(i.) All these learned philoso])hors were profound hypo¬ 
crites. They disbelieved the popular mythology— to a man. 
“ The various modes of worsliip which prevailed in the Roman 
world wei’e all considered by the philosopher, as equally false.”* 
To a man also, they engaged in idolatrous worship ; they cere¬ 
moniously performed the “ Srdddhas and Durga pujas* of the 
times. 

“ They diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers, 
and sometimes, condescending to act a part on the theatre of 
superstition, they concealed the sentiments of the atheist under the 
sacerdotal robes.”\ In a note the learned but Infidel historian 
mentions specially Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero and Plutarch. 

(ii.) These philosophers never troubled themselves about 
teaching the common people. They delivered their lectures 
to their private students, Only one philosopher seems to 
have been at all conscious of moral obligation in this respect, 
SkTid he luent to the upper classes. In fact, the religions oi the 
Bible alone, make provision for the religious instruction of 
the masses of mankind. 1 But then, they made no professions, 
they did not set up to be religious reformers and regenerators 

* Gibbon’s DecUneand Fall, Oh. 2. f Gibbon, Ch. 3, 

I See Sumner’s Evidences of Chrietianity, p. 216, 
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of their country. They did not deal in “ high sounding exhor¬ 
tations and resolutions, burning speeches and declamatory tracts 
and pamphlets.'’* * * § Plato, like Menu, did not think it proper 
to communicate religious instruction to tlic vulgar. The lower 
classes, he thought, might have recourse to the oracles.t 

(iii.) The foundation of all theology is an intelligent idea 
of creation, ^id this foundation, these ancient philosophers were 
never able to lay.J TJie eternal distinction between tlie crea- 
• lur(f and ^le Creator, and the dependence of the former upon 
the latter for existence, were ideas they never attained to ; yet 
this is clearly expressed in the Sacred Scriptures. 

“ In every form of language and representation, the God of 
the Scriptures teaches us that created things arc not himself, 
though they exist from himself, hy himself, and for himself.. 
By no process of criticism can the personality of the Divine 
nature be extruded from the Old or New Testament. ”§ 

The same lofty idea also is not obscurely also avowed by the 
Brahmos. 

cTTSisr 

4v 

sTt I ^r^T? i”|| (“ As 

wc collect some materials, and arranging them in a fit way, 
construct some instrument, God did not so construct the world. 
By His will all these were produced.”) 

Yet if the Bnihmic theory of intuition were true, it would be 
an utterly unaccountable fact that not one of all these 2 :»hiloso- 
phers, though their theories were manifold and contradictory, 
ever did attain to this Christian idea of creation which the 
Bralmio Somaj, as they j^rofess, know intuitively 1 They one 
and all believed in the etevniiy of matter^ either (1) as being 
eternally self-existent and independent of the Creator, who in 
that case becomes an ordinary workman, manufacturing out of 
2 )re-cxisting materials; or (2) as being animated by God, so 
that the world is but the development of the Deity. 

“ Matter and soul were reckoned not only uncreated, but 
indestructible; their existence was eternal in every sense of 
the word, without end as ivithout beginning.’’^ • 

* Brahmic Tract, No. 1. p. 4. 

■f* See Grt^ory’a Evidences of the Christlati licligiou, Ch. 2, p. 49. 

^ “ But if our uaturiil roasoii, aided by all that science can teach, 
can tefl us nothing respecting the origin and beginning of this world, 
still less can reason tell us anything with regard to the end of this 
world.” Whewell’s BhUosopliy of Discovery, Ch. Ill, § 13, p. 383. 

§ Vaughans Aye and Christianity, p. 253, Ch. 6. Sec. 2. 

11 31^ *t>^, Sec.‘2, p. 13. 

^ Lord Brougham’s Natwral Theology, Note VII. 
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(iv.) Hence, in consequence, tlieir ideas of thr. Deity never 
did reach that sublimity, which we perceive in the ^o-callcd 
intuitive conceptions of the Brahmo Sonioj. Here and there 
lofty language and ideas, relating to the Great First Cause, are 
to be met with, but there is no unanimity, no general consent; 
on the contrary, great confusion, and div^ersity of Rcntiuient, 
on this all-important point. Some believed in ^me Supreme 
Deity, others, as the Stoics,* ** believed in many. Those who did 
accept the idea of one Supreme Deity did not •‘jirofess to 
believe because they “ saw God face to face”—an ability wliich 
the more fortunate Brahmos of Calcutta profess to possess. 
Nor did their conceptions of the Supreme Being ap])roximate 
in purity and fulness to those which the Scriptures convey to 
, us, and which the Brahmos have. The deep thinking and 
speculative philosophers of Greece never ascended to the idea of 
a Sovereign Independent Creator.f They either believed this 
world to be the emanation of the Deity, or they believed in two 
independent existences,—the workman and the material. Plato 
believed in an eternal necessity wliich limited and confined the 
action of the Supreme Being.;}; 

“ They have left us the most sublime proof of the exishmee 
and perfections of the First Cause ; but, as it ivas impossible for 
them to conceive the creation of matter, the workman in the 
Stoic philosophy was not sufficiently distinguished from the 
work ; whilst, on the contrary, the spiritual god of Plato and 
his disciples resembled an idea, rather than a substance. The 
opinions of the Academics and Epicureans were of a less reli¬ 
gious cast; but, while the modest science of the former in¬ 
duced them to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter 
urged them to deny, the providence of a Supremo Ualor.”§ 

“ Some thought that God is the soul of the world ; some, that 
the world is God; some, that the world is eternal, both in 
matter and form; some, that the stars are to be worshipped; 
the greatest and best of theta spoke of a plurality of gods, 
whom they recommended to the adoration of the jicople.”]! 

“ The Pagans used the word ‘ Godbut in a different seiiso 

* SeocBlakey, llisi. of the Philosophy of Mind, Vol. I. p. 196. 
t See an instructive passage, in “ The Itvstoroijon of Belief I p. 93. 

** Modern unbelievers must be challenged to give us back that one 
awe-fraught name which they (must 1 not plainly say so ?) have stolen 
out of the Book; when they have frankly made this large surrender, 
we may return to them the rh Bmv of classical antiquity.” 
t See Lewes’ Biographical History of Philosophy, p. 192. 

§ Gibbon’s unexceptionable testimony. Decline and Fall, Ch. IT. 
j] Gregory’s Evidences ; Letter II. “ On the opinions oV the Heathen, 
their Legislators, Poets, and Philosophers, relative to God, to Moral 
Duty and a Future State,” passim, * 
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from ns. For by the word God we understand an Eternal 
Being, who made, and who governs all things. And if any 
one should deny that there is any such Being, we should say 
that he was an Atheist; even though he might believe that 
there do exist Beings superior to man, such as the fairies and 
Genii, in whom the uneducated in many parts of Europe still 
believe. Accor^ngly, the Apostle Paul (Ephes. ii. 12) ex¬ 
pressly calls the ancient Pagans, Atheists (aOwi), though he 
' -weir know that they worshij)ped certain supposed superior 
Beings, which they called gods.” Rom. i. 25 ; Acts xiv. 15.* 

(v.) Future Life. A large portion of this Bengali book, the 
Brahmo Dhormo, which gives an account of the Bralmiic creed, 
is occupied with a full and particular description of our state 
after death. The nature and extent of the happiness, the 
various pursuits and employments of redeemed Brahmos are 
dcitailed with clearness and confident certainty. The glory of 
these revelations of celestial haj)piness is in bright contrast with 
the ohscjirity, dimness, .and confusion in which this subject is 
enveloped, when we view it through the medium of the con¬ 
ceptions of the profoundest thirikers of ancient times. None of 
tliese i)hilosophei‘s ever luopoundcd the idea of future life with 
any assurance of certainty. The best and most advanced 
s})C{ik doubtfully on the subject; many of them disbelieved it 
entirely, and argued against it. And those who did accept the 
doctrine of a future life, debased it by the admixture of various 
errors, from which the IJrahmo KSomaj, with not a tithe of their 
mental power, altogether escape. Both Socrates and Plato 
(confessedly the philosophers whose theological conceptions 
were nearest the truth, or rather, as we should say, were least 
mixed with error) assert tlie transmigration of souls ; and though 
the latter argues for the soul’s immortality, yet he does it on 
the ground of its pre-existence, of its eternity, and of its 
essential Divinity. 

“ Nevertheless, it must be admitted that their doctrine of 
future existence is most unsatisfactory as far as it is thus 
derived, that is, their psychological argument; and for two 
reasons— -first, because it is coupled with the tenet of pre- 
existence, and having no kind of evidence of that from rea¬ 
soning, we not only are prone to reject it, but are driven to 
suppose that our future existence will in like manner be sever¬ 
ed by want of recollection from all consideration of personal 
identity; sSbondhj, because, according to the doctrine of the 
soul being an emanation from the Deity, its future state implies 
a return to.the divine essence, and a confusion with, or absorp- 


* ^'chbishop Whately, Bacon's Essaya, p. 145. 
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tion in, that supreme intelligence, and consequently an. ex¬ 
tinction of individual existence.”* 

“ Since therefore the most sublime efforts of philosophy can 
extend no further than fecldy to point out the desire, the hope, 
or at most, the probability of a future state, there is nothing 
except a divine revelation that can ascertain the existence, and 
describe the condition of the invisible country, which is destined 
to receive the souls of men, after their separation from the 
body.”t t 

(vi.) The Soid._ The doetrine of the wisest of the ancient 
philosophers on this point also is in humiliating contrast to 
the clear precision and lofty authoritativeiiess of the intuitions 
of the Brahmo fciiomaj. iMie intuition of Plato with regard to 
the immortality of the Boul comes immeasurably short of the 
intuition of many a juvenile Hindu pupil of a Govern tnent Col¬ 
lege in Bengal. In addition to our previous quotations which 
bear on this point, we cite a passage from a work of authoiaty 
to confirm our remarks and to show the value and worth of the 
intuitions of learned men of former ages. 

* Lord Brougham’s Natural Theulor/ij, jSToto VTT. 

t Gibbon’s Decline- and Fall, Ch, XV. § 2. The inconsistency and con¬ 
trariety of the objections of disbelievers to Christianity is an unanswer¬ 
able proof of Hs Divine truth, and the baseless character of tlie.lr 
systems. The learned infidel historian in this section alleges that the 
Christian doctrine of future life, especially the doctrine of eternal 
misery, was one of the five causes which effected the rapid pro¬ 
pagation of the Christian faith. “ The careless polytheist wa.s very 
frequently terrified and subdued by the menace of eternal tortures.” 
But, on the contrary, the Brahmo Somaj know for certain, (1) that 
there is no eternal punishment, and (2) that the fear of it does not 

draw men from sin, “ wsjj ^t- 

Tl?r p. 93. (“ The sufforingof endless 

misery in hell cannot be a fit punishment for limited sin.”) As if the 
same reason, if it he a reason, would not also prove the fi/nite duration 
of future happiness. It cannot be fit to give inlinitc happiness for 
finite virtue. But it is more to the point to enquire, whether Brahmic in¬ 
tuition also as authoritatively informs them, fcliat men will cease sinning 
at death P If men continue sinful and unrepentant up to tho last mo¬ 
ment,—what reason is there for believing, even on Brahmic principles, 
that thejt will not continue so afterwards ? And if they continue to sin, 

is it not “ fit” that they should continue to be miserable ? ** 

»rrc*nr P” p. 91 . (“^Frighten ^ho 

sinner by the exhibition of intolerable toiment, burning fire, endless 
hell,—what effect will that have upon him P Will his love for sin he 
be less P”) Evidently hath Gibbon and the Brahmo Somaj cannot be 
right. Alas for Brahmic intuition! See Faber’s Difiicultiea of Infidelity, 
p. 198. FeUpse of Faith, “ Dilemmas of an Infidel Neophyte,” p. 187, and 
* The Forage of Fools” p. 313. • 
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The opinions of the ancient philosophers on the nature 
of tlie human Soul were exceedingly diversified, often con¬ 
tradictory, and sometimes unintelligible.”* 

(vii.) Revelation. The members of the Brahmo Soniaj, in 
the plenitude of their internal revelation, do not recognise any 
necessity for an external communication of rcligioiLS truth, and 
therefore the cud of revelation being superseded by this assumed 
universally-existent intuition, any external revelation, especially 
' a book rc'Otlation, is unnecessary, f 

This statement is very suspiciously like that of Mr. F. H. 
Newman above cpioted. However, it is interesting to observe, 
how very far in advance the members of the Brahmo Soraaj 
arc of the erudite scholars of ancient periods. Those profi)urid- 
ly thoughtful men, with all their culture and education, went 
groping about in the dark, unable to grasp those truths which 
the Brahmo “ constitutionally” sees “ face to face.” Plato and 
Socrates and others, tlie noblest S[)ccimens of human kind, were 
oppressed with a sense of doubt and uncertainty, and instead of 
complaining of an excess of spiritual light, were not slow to 
express their extreme need of a revelation. Socrates, for 
instance, as recorded by his pupil Plato, “ avows his despair of 
attaining to anything like certainty, until some divine teacher 
shall leave his native skies, for the purpose of communicating 
sure and tangible knowledge.”^ 

(viii.) Moral Life. If anywhere, yet at least in the rules of 
moral life, it might be expected that the ancient sages would 
reach the level of the Brahmo Somaj. For there can be no 
doubt, men are endowed with a moral sense, and naturally 
tlierefore do make moral distinct ions in actions. If intuition 
-f- moral sense -f- education do infallibly produce the Brahmic 
code of morals, then, umpiestionably, this code must have been 
ill existence and full force among the polished nations of 
anti(piity. But if, strange to say, the philosophers of ancient 
times, in possession of every aid and all the conditions essen¬ 
tial to the prodiiction and development of Brahmic morality, 
did yet fail, and that miserably, in acquiring the connate, con¬ 
stitutional, intuitive, and self-evident ethics of the Brahmo, no 
one can resist the upspringing of a doubt. The suspicion will 
force its way, that tlie Brahmic system of morality may not 
have sprung from an intuitive origin after all. 

Blakoy’s Bistonj of the Philosophy of Mind, Yol. I. p. 197. 
t Neither have they any doubt that revelation is also impossible. 
It is vain to ask for the grounds of this dogmatic assertion, “ for Brah- 
mism roveals»truth immediately, and thus brings in all the vividness 
and force of direct perception.” Trwi No. 4, p. 54. At least no reasons 
as yet are forthcoming. 

f Faber’s B^icuUies of Infidelity, p. 16. 
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Now there is not the slightest room for doubt or uncertainty, 
that the philosophers, as a whole, defended and justified many 
things, ^^suicide and slavery, for instance,) which the Brahmo 
Soraaj very properly and commendably abominate as heinous 
sins. 

Plato, the best and purest of them all, in his “ Ilei)iiblic’' 
affirms “ that all things respecting women, marriage, and the 
juopagation of tlie species, should be entirely common among 
friends."'* * 

“ If, for example, Plato, who I admit, so often flashes upon 
us the suhlimoat principles of morals, and whose ethical system, 
yott say, is identical with that of Christianity, had the forming 
of a republic, you would have community of women and pro¬ 
perty—women trained to war—^infanticide under certain cir¬ 
cumstances—young children led to battle (though at a safe 
distance) that ‘ the young whelps might early scent carnnge, 
and be inured to slaughter !’ Both with him and Aristotle, 
slfivery would be a regularly sanctioned and perfectly natural 
institution. Not only did they entertain very lax notions of the 
relations of the sexes, but the tone in which they speak of the 
most abominable corruj)tion,—I do not except cannibalism,—to 
which humanity has ever degraded itself, implies that tliey 
regarded such things as comparatively venial. I know no 
greater single names than these, and I presume that these points 
you would find some difficulty in digesting.”! 

Since there is no pretence for asserting that the period in 
which these philosopliers lived was a time of barbarism or 
ignorance,—on the contrary, since it was a ])eriod ‘ when the 
human mind had, in many respects, attained to as high a state 
of perfection as it has attained at any subf^iequent age," wo 
think it must be admitted that the human mind, when unassist¬ 
ed by revelation, has never, even under the most favourablo 
circumstances, deduced from the course of things around us, 
any such princi|)lc8 of duty, or motives to the performance of 
it, as were sufficient to produce any decided effect upon the 
moral character of man.J 

(ix.) Conclusion. Upon comparing these facts with tho 
pretensions and theological ideas of the Brahmo Somaj, wo 
are irresistibly driven to one of two conclusions ; either, (1) if 
the Brahmos are in possession of an additional mental faculty, 
which naturally and spontaneously reveals religious truths, 
which the philosophers of ancient times never attained to j—we 

* Gregoi*y’s Evidences, p. 49, Letter 2. 
t Eclipse of Eixithf Christum Ethics, p. 197. * 

% Wayland’s, Moral Seietacs, Ch. Vll. § 3, p. 128. See also Butler’s 
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niiiRt perforce conclude that the Brahnios are a kind of secotid 
ediLloii of human nature, revised and improved —an altogether 
suj)orior race of mortals,—or, (if that cannot be allowed.) then 
we must necessarily allow that, (2), Brahmos liavc sLin’e[)titiously 
taken their ideas from some external source, i. e. a revelation, 
and now, by aiTogating to human nature the possession of some 
exti’aordinary, religious-trutli-revealing, mental faculty, never 
before heard of, Brahmic intuition to wit, attempt to pass them 
off ais tlieiji own. 

§ 2.— Comparison of the theologival attainments of the philo¬ 
sophers of Ancient Hindustan with the intuitive theology of 

the Brahnio SomaJ. *■ . 

If we survey the religious ideas of Ancient India, the suspi¬ 
ciousness of fin intuitive origin of the Brahmic theology is e(pially 
apparent, and theii* alleged basis of a world-wide religion equally 
baseless. These ancient i)uudits thought deeply up(.)n the ques¬ 
tions of theology discussed in the previous sections, and their 
conq)C(euey, both as regards external culture and inward iiicntul 
power, to determine these questions satisfactorily, if they be de¬ 
ter niimddc by unaided reason, cannot be dou])ted. It is not my 
purpose now to say anything respecting the literary and scientitic 
attainments of the a?ici(ait Hindus, (it is not necessary ; they 
arc acknowledged and gloried in by the natives of this country :) 
but 1 do say, that (Totaina, and Kauada., and Kapila and Vyasa 
were men of profound thought, of a dej^th of understanding, of 
an originality and indepeiKlonce of research, such as have not 
been witnessed among tlie natives (?f Bengal for the last five 
hundred years. These ancient pundits, as eminent in their way 
as Sir W, Hamilton and M. V. Cousin or any other modern 
philosopher, must, if the Brahmic theory be true, have held the 
Brahmic tjuths of theology. They hatl intuition, they had 
Hucation, (only unfortunately it was not Christian education,) 
and if th('ir opinions arc not the opinions of the Brahmo Somaj, 
the conclusion is inevitable, the intuition-plus-cducation theory is 
false. We argue fi’om causes to effects : like causes produce like 
effects ; if intuition and education have generaled the Brahmic 
theology 7iow, they will a thousand years hence, they did a 
thousand years since. The data are tlie same, the conditions are 
alike: then, of course, the human mind will turn out Brahmic 
theology, “ with the certainty of Babbage’s calculating machine.’’ 

We’shall pursue the same method in the exhibition of our 
proofs as we followed in our investigation of the religious and 
moral ideas c^f the ancient philosophers of Greece and liome. 

The systems of Hindu philosophy are three, the Nyaya, includ¬ 
ing the Vaiseshika ; the Silnkhya, ijicluding the Yoga ; and the 
Vedant> hicluding the Burva Miiuansik 
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Now, with re^^artl to these three systems, the best prq^iicts in 
theology of the host minds in Hindustan, it is sullicient, as regiir<ls 
the point at issue, to state that the estahlishmcni of either^ and 
therefore d fortiori, of both, of the following propositions, 
condemns the alleged intuitiv^e r>rigin of the JJjahmic theology 
and the pretensions of Brahinio intuition, hopelessly and irrotiiev- 
ably. 

(1) These systems are opposed to each other on fundamental 
points of religion. 

(2) Each and all of them arc opposed to the Brahmic theology 
on fundamental points. 

(i.) All these systems profess to be grounded upon the Vedas, 
and thence derive their authority. 

“ Not only the Vedanta ])hiloso])her who, by his very name, 
professes his faith in the ends and objects of the Veda, but the 
Bankhya, the Vais'eshika, the N^’aya, and the Yoga [)hil(»sop]u'rs, 
all pretend to find in the Tl 2 )a]iisiiads some warrants for their 
tenets, however antagonistic in their bearing.”* * * § 

“ The Veda is the highest authority in the decision of con¬ 
troversy. It is our Judder Court of appeal in philosophijal 
disputes. ”t 

Here we find 0\q fact of a book revelation allowed. 

(ii.) These ancient philosopliers agree very much in their 
philosophical and theological views with the aviso men of 
ancient Greece. They Averc; beset wit h the same difliciilti(is, tliey 
were endoAved Avith the same faculties, they devised similar 
solutions. J 

(iii.) The Christian idea of creolion, njready mentioned, was 
as far beyond the reacli of these ancient sages of ajicient India., 
as it Avas unattainable bv Plato and Socrates. The ditliculties 
of the problem were attempted to be met by the same solutions. 
All these systems differ irreconcileably among themselves, and 
altogether from the Brahmic intuitions. 

The Sankhya declares that creation is the re.sult of the con¬ 
junction of soul and matter, both of which are eternal and un¬ 
caused. In fact, of these two, the practical wjciU is not sold, 
which is alleged to be iTicapable of Amlition, but laatter.^ 

The ^^yaya affirms the eternal existence of matter in the shape - 
of atoms “ less than the least(8 ankhya in bulk). Creation is 


* Max Muller's History of Ancle at Sanskrit LHorivtnrft, p. 316. 

■j” Professor Baiiorjea’s Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, p. 13> alsu p. 
41. See also Ballantyuc’s Hinduism and (Ihristianltg contrasted, [). x\'i. 

J See Robertson’s Disquisltio^i on A'nHcnt India. Note. Wavtl’.s 
Hindus, Vol. 11. p. 1. Ranorjea’s Dialogues, p. 71. 

§ Colebrooko’.H Essays, Vol. I. p. 212. Banoijca’s Dialogues, ijp. 66, 
68, 74, and 240. 
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the combination, the fortuitous conciourso of these atoms; or, if 
an intellii»:eut e()icient cause be supi)()sc(l, wliicli is tlie prese/it 
ilieory of the Nyayikas,* * * § the Creator is degraded to tlie, eliaracter 
of a workman who needs pre-existing materials.t Tlie ^^ya^^a, 
then, veiy nmcli resembles tlie atomic system of Democritus. | 

Ti 

le Vedant is pure pantheism, “ God is bolh ctHeient and 
material cause of the world ; Creator and nature, framer and 
frame, doer an I deed. At tlie cousunimatioii of all things, all 
’are*resolv'»d into him; as the spider spins his thread from his 
own substance and gathers it in again ; as vegetables sprout 
from the soil and return to it, earth to earth; as hair and 
nails grow from a living body and continue with it.'’§ 

“ lie is to the external world what the yarn is to the cloth, 
what milk is to the curds, the earth to the jar, the gold to the 
bracelet, tbe iron to the nail-pa re i-/jj 

None of these ])hilosoj)liers reached the Christian idea of crea¬ 
tion, so alnmdantly disclosed in Holy hleiipiiire, and so clearly 
expressed in the “ ilralimo Dlioi'ino. ' They coiihl not conceive 
of existing malti'r but as being formed out of pre-existing iiiat- 
teV.‘ The subtle and pbilosopliic Greeks wei’e overcome by the 
same ditlieulty. Yet the Christian idea (»f creation, stated 
.aliove, unattainable by the aen1(‘ and deeji t.liink(‘rs of aueient 
Greece and Hindiislan, is boldly alleged by llralimos to be 
intuitive, that is, .spontaneous^ involunlari/, constItutional, uni” 
vc7's(i{, (f’e. lint the that this idea of creation nevet'to 
ho met except irhcrc (JhristhnLLl// A (tuoirn, seems to show 
that it is j)urclp a revealed i<lea, not orhjinated by intuition, or 
u u c(ss istr( I reasi in. 


As ma.tter of historical fact, tbe only issues of the attempts of 
all Iniman thought, to solve tlie mvsterv of creation, have been 
the following, both of which are unsatisfactory; citlier, (1) the 
doctrine of pantheism, material or sjiiritnal ; or, (2) the doctrine 
of tbe eternal existence of matter, in mass or in atoms. 

(iv.) (iod. In any case, the God of the Brahmos was not 
known to tbe ancient ])imdits of Hindiislan. All of them were 
learned men, possessed of intuition, and every facility for the 


* Banerjoa’s Binlogues, p. 153. ^ 

t f^roiossor nanerjea states that “neither of the great authorities 
of the Nyaya ap]>ears to liavc taught the idea of an intelligent 
cause of any tinng,” p. “ lie (Jvainida) does not seem to have 

ei|tcrt.ained the idea of a solf-cxistont Sujirome Intelligonec creating 
the world,’’ p. (il. Nor is there any thing in Gotama either, calling 
for a thcistic interpretation, p. (14. 

t (Jolobrooke’s Vol. 1. p. 227. Banerjea’s Dialogues, p. 61, 

§ Colebrooke’s,jG'j?6’rt//s, Vol. I. p. 371. 
j] Bauovjea’s Dialogues, p. l.SO. See pp. 331—127, 
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ffcncration ancVdcvolopiiiont of Brahiiiic thcf>lojxy, (excejyt indeed 
Ckristianiti/,) and yet they were opposed to eacfi otlier'and to 
the Brahino Soinaj, on that first fuiidaincutal truth, the nature 
and attributes of God. 


Tlie {Siinkliya system is sim])le undisguised atheism. 

“ '^I’lie y2iid and two following Sutras of the Jirst cha])tei* of 
Kapila may be charaeterised as black aphorisms, since therein 
he not only declares that the existence of a Supreme Being is 
not proved, but asserts it impossible for such a Being to be 
the Oeator of the world.”* 

The Nyaya, if it enunciated amj thing about the Sujweme^ 
must have held, that lie is not sovereign and independent, for 
in order to the manufacturing of the world His dependence 
upon pre-existing materials is acknowledged. Prc)fessor Baner- 
jea proves, that in the original Sutras, both of Gotama and 
Kaiuida, there is no ground for giving a theistic interpretation 
to their theory of creation. It is distinctly stated that “ ad- 
risMd* is the original primal cause of the combination of 
atoms, and a full discussion of the possible signitications of 
adrishfa, does not mend the mattcr.f (Jndoubtedly, the 
popular Nyayika view is that, “ the Deity is the Creator of the 
world as to its form, not as to its uKitter.” Bounding the power of 
God by tlie limits of our capalnlity of conception, and conclud¬ 
ing that creation could only be., as ice can understand, it to be, 
they necessarily determined that God. could, not mahe a world, 
unless materials already existed out of which to make it ; they, 
therefore, degraded the Deity to the character of an ordinaiy 
workman, and stri2)])cd Him of His essential attributes of 
sovereignty and independence. 

Vysisa and Sankaracharya held that “ the substance of mate¬ 
rial of the universe is God, and that the world is only a deve¬ 
lopment of Him.”J 

“ The sea is one and not other than its waters ; yet waves, 
foam, spray, droj)s, froth, and other modijications of it, differ 
from each other. ”§ 

“ As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahma 
variously transformed and diversified, without aid of tools 
or exterior means of any sort.”i| 


Banetjoa’s IJialogiifis, p. 66. f Dialogues, pp. ] 43-150. 

I Banerjea’s Dialogues, p. 337. 

§ Br. Sdtr. Colebrooke’s Bs.says, Vol. I. p. 357. Extremes meet. 
This is precisely the doctrine held by M. V. Ooxisin, as shewn in a pre¬ 
ceding page. 

II Colcbrooke’s Essays. Although the Brahinos at one time endnavonrod 
to ground their dcistic conceptiou.s ui>oiitlie statements oi'tlie Vedas, it 
must now in all fairness be admitted that they have piibltcly acknowledged 
that the Vedic doctrine is pantheistic, and not that which they profess. 
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Babu Dcbenclvo Nath Tagore states in the ‘ Bralimo 
Dhormo,' (1) that the Vedantic doctiiiie is pauilicism ; (2) tliat 
its main supporter is Sankarach;irya ; (3) that the doctrine is 
purely imaginary ; (4) and that it is quite opposed to the })reseut 
Bralimic tlieology.* 

ITpoti tliese remarks, I must make the following observa¬ 
tions. The Vedi'iiit means “the end and scojic of the Vedas 
This system, the latest, and generally, esteemed as the 
‘most ortiiodoXjJ docs convey, according to the opinion of 
those most competent to judge, iJtc real doctrine of the Upa- 
nishads. Vyasa and Sankara, who were better acquainted 
with the whole subject, and better able to give the right 
interpretation of the Bcda.s, tlnm the members of the Bralimo 
t^oniaj, are agreed in maintaining W\\^ iniidlicislic dodrine to he 
the Vedic. This ojiinion of the most learned of ancient pun¬ 
dits is also confirmed by the researches of Avell-read European 
Scholars, whoso unanimity on this point can only be accounted 
for on the su]>])Osition that there was no ground for difference of 
o[)inion.§ Hence it follows, that the Vedas do not set forth the 
(Msm of the Bralimo Somaj, whetlier it be Die natural theology 
of 1855, or the intuitive theology of 18(31, but the pantheism of 
the Yediiiit. 

But as the theology of Sankara is a,t once set down, as 
“ (“ mere imagination,”)whiletheintuitions of Babu 

Debeudro Nath Tagore arc assumed to be synonymous with 
truth ; and as Sankara was, on the Bralimic theory, gifted with 
intuition, and was a learned man also; it may be enquired how, 
on his own principles, Babu Dehendro Nath Tagore can at once 
aulhoritatively pronounce 8aukaruchaiya and all the pundits in 


^r?r | ^ 

i” p. 121. ^*r«. 

Steitj, ‘flt, cri 's 5FC’&?r 

Ditto. Tfsrg 31^ ^c^?r 3t^ p. 122. 

“ V^cdixntic Pundits say that that wliich we perceive has no real 
existence, that God alone exists, that all else is unreal, all delusion. 
This assertion of theirs is mere imagination.” The opinion of 
Satikaracharya, the chief supporter of Yodantism, is, that disconnecting 
ourselves from the world, desiring neither reward nor punishment for 
our actions by worshipping the Suiireme Being, we shall become on© 
with him.” “All tliese systems arc entirely oijposed to Brahmism.” 

t Colebrqoke, I., p. 32d. 

J Wilson's Viihmi Purawi. Prof. p. vii. 

§ Vishnu Vurana, Prof. p. ii. 
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India to be in tlic ■wrong, and liiinsolf in the riglit ? Docs the 
Dralimo pretend to possess some extraordinary faculty, wdiicli 
Sanlnira did not possess ? If the Bralimic theory be, that every 
man is blessed witli an intuitive religious faculty in his own 
breast, what claims to be hoard can Dobendro llabii put forth, 
wliiclr may not bo advanced with e<pial riglit and force in favour 
of Sankaracliarya ? And, if every man has an intuition in liis 
own breast, on wjiat 2 )retoiice can tlie Babu wisli to bo 
heard at all? 'Whence the necessity of delivering Ici^tures find* 
publishing books? And, if there, he a ncccssiti/, why should 
we receive his ‘ ipse dixit’ rather than that of any one else, for 
instance, that of iSankaracharya ? 

(v.) Sold. The I^yjiya deidarcs that the Soul is eternal, 
and is endowed with qualities, intellect, happiness &cA' 

The Siinkhya also declares that the Soul is eternal, and yet, 

“ though intelligent and sentient, is non-productive,” and not 
fiffccted by action and 2 )assion.t Self-consciousness ( ) 

is the iwoduct, of the Soul, but of ) the 

‘ rootless root/ The e(pu 2 )oise of tlio three qualities of execUenee, 
foulness, and d(irltness.”\ 

The Ve<Uint declares that the Soul is the Deitv. Individual 
Souls, emanating from the Supieino one, are likened to innii- 
inerable sparks issuing from a bla/ing tire. From Jjiui they 
j)roceed, and to him they return, heimj of the same essence..^ 

“ The human Soul is one and the same Avilh the l)i\ine S[)irit.”|j 
(vi.) Worhllji condition. All the deejHthinking founders 
of these systems speak of the condition of juankind in this 
world as one of great misery, from which it is tlie desire of 
cveiy wise man to escape. The gross inequalities eviaywhero 
manifest, the amount of unhappiness cveiywherc jii'cvalent, 
struck them jiainfully as an unaccountable inysteiy. “ Betweini 
is the human world, where foulness or ijassion juedominates, 
attended with continued misery.”T[ This is veiy ditlercnt from 
the siqjerficial and imrtial view of the Brahnio Soniaj.** 

(vii.) Future life. All the systems assume the fact of man's 


* Banerjea’s Dialognrs, p. 1C3. 
f Jiaiier/ca, p. Od and ]j. 254. 
t Batiorjfba, Ditto, (]!olebrooko, 1. p. 242. 

5 Colcbrooke, Vol. 1. p. 371. 

I Banei'jca, p. 83 and p. 377. 

Colcbrooke, Vol. L. p. 240. 

## « p. 2. “Tn every 

event Ills good will remains improssod.” Bimcrjca, p. 88 and p. 188, Bat 
in tins respect they are an exact pattern of their jirototype, IVlr. Ncvviinui. 
3ee Hd'ipse of Faith, Via Madia of JJfsin, p. 131. 
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continued transmif^rationa as the result of the delusions, de- 
ccj)tions, and activities of this.* ** 

(viii.) Tlic chief good promised hy each of tliosc systems 
to its followers is libendion from the necessity of this metem¬ 
psychosis ; but each system j)roposes its own mode of salvation, 
and adv'ocates its own remedy ; cacl) indicates a different goal, 
and prescribes a different road.f This ultimate salvation is 
either emancipation from pain, birth, &c.J or discoiinectioii 
from matixOi*, or absor]jti<ai into the Deity. 

(ix.) Billies. JMorality, so far as it is alluded to, or dis¬ 
cussed in these systems, is miserably deficient and inadecpiato. 

According to the Nyaya, acliuili/ { ) is a. Jhidt, and 

birth is a calamity. Activity, whether proceeding from desire, 
or dislike, or indifference, generates either merit or demerit; and 
th(?se necessitate anf)ther birth, which is a calamity. Virtue 
and vice are both equally to be eschewed. They entail merit and 
dt'meiil., and these necessitate another birth, which is the dread 
misfortune from which salvation is longed for.§ 

According to the Sankhya, there is no government of the 
world by a Supi'ome lleing, and progress towai-ds salvation is 
in the way of intellectual knowledge ac(piircd by JJli^diia, ‘‘ niedi- 


tation.’'ll 

According to tbe Pnrva-Mimans.i, (a system of dnt.y exclu¬ 
sively,) the “ idea of duty is detached iiot only from moral 
convictions, but also from the sovereign will of a Supreme Uo- 
\crnor.’'^| 

Aceorcling to the ITttara Mimansa, (the Vedslnta,) “all 
ideas of duty and resjKmsibility are openly re[)udiated. 

(x.) donelusioii. This is only a short and condensed view 
of the conflicting theories of the ancient pundits of Hindustan 
on these lofty Iheimvs. Yet it is (piitc siitficient for the purpose 
of satisfactorily testing the intuitional capabilities of the human 
mind. Tiieso jdiilosophei’s, Ka 2 )ila., Gotaina, and Vy.'isa, bad 
intuition, they also bad ednealion, they also had unusual i)ower 
of thought,—all the conditions of the development of Brahmic 
theology were there, yet Brahniie theology was not developed. 
They were all 02 )t)osod to each other, and oj) 2 )osed to the 
Brahmo Somaj, on the three fundamental points of theology, 


* Colebrooko, Vol. 1, p. 2.”.7. 
t (kilcbrooko, Vol. J. 2 ). 2t57. Bancijoa, 2'>- b2. 

^ X Baiicrjca, jJ. lOb. 

^ Baiicrjca, pi^. 181-185. Ballantyiio’s Ohrisiiaiiliy ami Himluism, 
Trej. XXVI. 

II Baaerjoa, jip. 255-2G4. 

^1 Ban<*vjea, }■). 77. 

** Btuiorjea, pp. 8:1, 381-383, 397. 
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the nature and attributes of God, a future life, and the rule of 
moral conduct. 

No one will protend to assort tluit any member of the T5¥ahmo 
Somaj, whatever his natural ability, is superior in original power, 
in intellectual dei)th and breadth, in independence of judgiiicut 
to these pundits and rishis of ancient times. 

The (piestion naturally arises, how is it that thcf/, the Brahmos, 
have devcIo])ed and promulgated such exalted notions of Go(l 
and creation; and yet (Jotania and Kapila and Vy^sa could 
not ? If intuition lias done so much for the Brahmo Somnj; 
why could it not do as much for tliese profoundly retioetivo 
philosoplicrs of former times ? 

We have seen what the philosophers of ancient Greece and 
Hindustan have done,— the true ar/c of reason, the real era of 
religious inlnitiun, —nay more, w^e have seen what the best and 
wisest and most ])rofoiiiid of these philosophers have done, 
and we have no reason to think that human natui’e, uniltumi- 
iiated by tlie Divine ray of revelation, can ever effect givater 
results. What man’s infeUeefuat nature can achieve, they hacc 
achieved. What man’s moral nature can accomplish, they have 
accomplislicd. How far man unaided by revelation can go ; 
what truths, what certainties, what liopes, what probabilities, 
relating to God, a future life and the momentous truths of 
religion generally, human nature can reach, these philosophers 
did reach ; and yet they come incomparahly short of the deism 
of the Brahmo Somaj ; and still the Brahmo Somaj, forsooth, 
avuiw that thcff know all these tilings inlaifiuelg ! 

We must, then, it seems, ai^ccpt one of the alternatives already 
mentioned; (1) either the Brahmos are a second edition of 
human nature endowed with additional faculties ; (2) or, this 
Brahmic theology is 7iot intuitive, and the allegations of the 
Brahmo Somaj to the contrary are not to be credited. 

Amid all this variety and contrariety, this darkness and doubt, 
apparent in the speculations of the Avisest men, one incon¬ 
testable fact is certainly evolved, namely, that human nature, 
not enlightened by Christianity, educated or not eduoated, 
never has attained to those certain and clear ideas of theology, 
which the Brahmo Somaj now possess. One thing is certain, as 
certain as anything can be^ that if the philosophers of Hindu¬ 
stan, Greece and Rome, the wisest and best of their age, 
could not httain to the certain knowledge of God and 11 is 
character, and of a future life, to which the Brahmo 8omaj have 
reached, we may legitimately conclude, that the pretensions of 
the Brahmo Somaj to have attained to them by intuition must be 
false. Sonic religious truth, some moral stfiitiments, (though 
largely intermixed with delusion,) tlicse philosophers necessari- 
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ly had, for man is endowed with a moral and reli^'ons 
nature, and it is in accordance with his mental constitution, 
to worship something; but if anything is certain, it is that 
human nature is not blessed with any such faculty of intuition 
as is here claimed; if any thing is certain, it is that such 
knowledge, such truths, as the Brahmo Somaj possess, are not 
* to' be reached by the human mind, when unaided by Divine 
light. 

We are not aware that any thing more need be said to refute 
the preposterous claims of this utterly baseless basis of Brahra- 
ism. Tt would be thrice killing the dead to adduce more proof. 
If, however, it were thought necessary, the theology and religi' 
ous condition of ancient Egypt, or modern China, both educated 
countries, would supply ample evidence. But the Brahmic 
theory has been already tested in every possible way, and fairly 
tested. It has been tested by an appeal to the very authorities 
and proofs they themselves have cited ;—it has been tested by 
an appeal to 800 millions of idolators, all of whom, according 
to the theo7'y^ are endowed with Brahmic intuition, and to the 
development of whose intuition, it is certain, no obstacle origi¬ 
nally and from the frst intervened;—it has been tested by an 
appeal to civilised and educated countries;—and in order to 
satisfy to the full, the conditions of the revised basis of Brah- 
mism, it has been tested by an appeal to the most learned and 
distinguished men of those civilised countries;—it has been 
tested by an appeal to masses of people ;—^it has been tested by 
an appeal to select philosophers;—it has been tested in every 
imaginable way ; and in each and every instance we obtain one 
result, we are inevitably driven to one conclusion, viz., the 
pretensions of the Brahmic intuition to originate the theology 
of the Brahmo Somaj, and the pretensions of their theology to 
be so originated, are entirely false. 


Kishnaghur, Sept. 11 th, 18G1. 
Cakuiia, November ISGG. 
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